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‘Lavaspay, 25th Noveamen 1915. 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Kat, D.Litt. FBS, 
President, in the Chai 





‘pe following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 

From the Medici Society, Ltd. !—Fronch sculpture of the thirteenth: 
‘century, With introduction and notes by Arthur Gardner, F.8,A. 
fim. 4t0, London, 1915. 

Prom C. R, Haines, Eaq., F.8.A, :—A volume of tracts on prehistoric 
entiqutien, 

From Moss, G. G, Harrap & Co, :—Waleo, hot origin, struggles, and. 
Tater history, institutions and manners, By Ibert Stone. 8¥0, 
London, 1915. 

From the Author :—The Piltdown skall (Boanthropus, dawsoni). By 
‘Charles ‘Dawson, F.S.A. 8vo. 0. p. ¢ a his v ig 

from tho Baitor :—Festival Book of Salisbury, published to o 
"the Jubilee of the Salisbury, South Wilts, and Blackmore vi 
TBGLIOLA Edited by Frank Stevens, vo, Selisbury (1914). 

‘B, Neil Baynes, Esq., F.S.A. :—The hi ‘of Berw, 1861. By 

Pee Bel Baya, age SLB if 

‘rot the Author :~The ‘history of the digcege of St, Asaph, genera 

__-tathedral, and parochial. New edition. ‘By Ven. D. R. Thomas, F.8.A. 

Parts I-VILL, "Bro. Oswestry, 1908-1918. 

From W. J. Hemp, Baq., F.S.A. lo-Norman. jnities considered 

me tour throngh Normandy. By Set, taal a 

‘From the Author :—Pulpits, lecterns, and organs in, English churahes.. 

May TC. Cox, LL.D ESA. 80. Oxford, rid 


Vor. xxvmtt a B 
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From the Author :—Newbold Astbury and its history. By Rev. J. 
Cartlidge. 8vo, Congleton, 1915. 

From the Author:—Castles and abboys of England. By E. Schuch. 8vo. 
‘Minneapolis, 1015. 

From Edward Bell, Esq., M.A. ¥.S. 
Gorge Clinch.’ Bo.” Loudon, 1915. 

From B, A. Webb, Bag. F. ‘The book of the foundation of St. Bar- 
tholomew's church Edited from the original manuscript 
dy Norman Moore. 8vo, n. p. 1800, 








English coast defences, By 







From Cecil A 
1. Oxoniana. 4 1779-1807. 
2] England displayed, By P, Rusell and Owen Price, 2 vols, 
London, 1769. 


From, William Ravenscroft, Enq. ‘The family of Ravenscroft. 
‘W. Ravenscroft and Rev, RB, Ravenseroft. to. London, 
ios. 
rom the Author :—Thearekitactre of anciont Bgypt: Mattia out 
line, By Edward Bell, M.A., F.S.A. 8vo, London, 1918, 
From the Author :—Motals and metal-working in old Japan, By Professor 
William Gowland, PRS, F.S.A. vo. London, 1916, 


From the Author :—A history of the baronetage, By Francis W. Pixley. 
‘Ato, London, 1000. 


‘Thomas Henry Fosbrooke, Esq., was admitted a Fellow. 


‘Notice was given that at the Ordinary Meeting on ‘Thursday, 
Sud December, the following resolution would. be proposed by 
J.D. Crace, Esq., and se led by Sir Edward Brabrook : 


©That the hour of meeting of the Society be changed from 
8.80 to 5 oldock p.m, during the present: session unless the 
Society shall obherviee determine” 


R. R. Manert, Buq., D.So., Local Secretary for the Channel 
Islands, read Cee ‘on the Mousterian of La Cotte 
de St. Brelade, Jersey, rch will be printed in Arohasolagia, 

Excavation of the palacolithic site known as La Cotte de 
‘St, Brelade, in Jersey, took place from Ist March to 28th April 
1914, and let July to 4th Beptombos 1915, he wore wae nder 
‘the direction of Dr. Marett, as chairman of a committee of the 
British Association, Several students from Oxford and jlocal 

assisted. ‘The Association made grants of 250: 

1915 the Government Grant Committee of 
Society added a contribution of £50, some of which remained un 
spent. ‘The explorations of the Société Jersinise in 1910 and 1 
(Archacologia, Ixii, 449 ; Ixiii, 208) had already uncovered some 
‘800 square feet of the palaeolithic floor. The recent operations 
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had increased the extent cleared to about 1,200 square feet, while 
another 200 had been partially cleared. As the overlying mass of 
sterile eave-flling ranged from 25 f. to 40 ft in thickness, it was 
calculated that at least. ton of material had been removed for 
every square foot of floor brought to light. From the entrance 
50 f. of penetration had been achieved without disclosing the 
endof th cave. Along the western side-val, where a hearth was 
discovered in1910, the floor deposit was not more than 4 ft. thick, 
and towards the middle of the cave, which was 40 ft. across, it 
thinned in places almost down to nothing. A second hearth, 
however, had now been found close to the eastern side-wall, and 
here the implementiferous bed was actually 14 ft, in thickness. 
Near the bottom of this bed occurred a molar tooth of Hlephas 
antiquus, while at the very top were several teeth of Elephas 
primigenius, hus it would seem that the fauna of the cave, 
‘which was uniformly pleistocene, testified to a considerable chan; 
of climate for the worse during the human occupation of the 
site, ‘The industry would seem to be Mousterian throughout. 
‘During the last two years 15,070 pieces of flint and 84% hammer 
stones and other rough implements of granite or diabase were 
collected. Of the flint. pieces, 5,486 might rank as. unutilized 
wasters and cores. Of the rest, 8,282 had been selected as well- 
shaped instruments of type-value, while another 478 represented. 
broken tools of the same quality. ‘The remaining 5,879 were 
ttilized flakes of which the shape seemed to be more or less 
accidental. ‘The selected implements might be classified as 
follows ‘Point! 165; blades, 708, single-edge soraper, 508 
square scrapers, 459; hollow scrapers, 275; dolphin type, 60 
drills, 20; planes, 188; disos, 178; microliths (6. ey 795, 
‘A. representative series had, with the approval of the Société 
Fersinise, been presented fo the ‘British Masewm, On Std 
September 1915 the roof of the cave fell in, and. work: was por 
force suspended for the year. 


Mr, Ruomaty Ssumu felt that all, present would. join in eon- 
gratulating Dr. Marett and his. colleagues, on their sli. and 
{food fortune in avoiding the fall from the roof. Cay 
tion had special dangers of its own which were not often so fully 
‘compensated as in the present case, ‘The finds: yore abundant 
‘and of special attractiveness, the bulk being of Le Moustier 
sactor and the rest belonging to the only Aurigune per 
‘as was the case at Le Moustier itself: ‘The absence of any. later 
‘admixtures and the discovery of maumotir at the very top 
simplified the task of classification, He had been invited to, 
4 brief description of the fine series to be presented to the 
‘Mureom with the fll coneurrene of the Socieé Jersinise, bat 

> : 
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could not do justice to the finds without sceing the bulk of them 
in Jersey, which he hoped to do in the spring. Several of the 
specimens eould be best explained by reference to the Northfleet 
HRdustey (described in Archacologia, Ixii, 515), the large flake 
implement of oval outline and a struck tortoise-core being true 
to type though on a smaller scale, ‘The charneteristic facetted 
bute was well represented ; and one specimen with the platform 
80 finished was of special interest to himself, It was one of 
‘large number found in the eave, and termed aqunre-serapers by 
the excavators; the closest parallel possible was, howeven a sine le 
specimen found at Grime’s Graves in 1914, and he felt justified 
ih regarding that coincidence ax an argument in favour of 
palaeolithic date for the Norfolk site. Blades with rounded 
Sotehes (mele) were more frquent.n the Aurigue perio 
which a carinated plane, about the size of a walnut, must also 
be referred: many of those had been found on the surface in 
England. ‘The ‘points’ were exceptionally good and numerous, 
‘though they should rather be looked upon asd louble side-scray 

‘and one with double patination showed that the period of Le 
Moustier was of enormous Tength, ‘as the patina attained a 
measurable thickness between the two flakings in that period, 
Some of the small flakes had been worked and several had the 
facotted butt, but were not pygmies in the strict kense, though 
microliths had been found in at period.* With to 
oubtfal bone it would be interesting to prove it human, but 
os mpi damon te stan of te hep 
goat istocene, instances havi alway 

alo out hy the authorities’ -A round ike of dolerite falt ns 
if W had ben polished, but, « rock of that nature might be 
rublbed smooth (n use. To judge by tho type-eries exhibited, 
ti St. Brae ints rr abana contin ta arin: 
logy, anc concerned were to be cot itulated on results: 
already aahteved, eit 














Sir Hmuovzes Reap found it dificult to understand the chrono- 
logy of the cave from the implements exhibited, ‘The account 
given of the talus on the floor and the method by which it 
reached the cave made it extraordinary that the more modern 
‘objects were found on the upper level, . ‘The fall from the 
Skimbey onght to have upect the stratification, and ho. wonld 

refer to visit the spot before agreeing with the proposed. chrono- 
logy. He took that opportunity of thanking the Société Jersiaise, 


the British Association, and the Royal Society for ellowing a 
‘“< Bee See Resins (Prehistoric Society of East Anglia), 199, 





Anthropologie, 1913, 637-9. 
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type-series to come to the British Museum, where it would beas 
much appreciated as anywhere, and exhibited in an adequate 
manner #8 s00i as conditions were favourable. Dx. Maret, was 
to be congratulated on the success of his efforts, and on the 
admirable care bestowed on his perilous researches. 


‘The Paxsivzwr heartily associated himself with those who had 
spoken in praise of the work earried out with considerable risk 5 
tnd he could speak from personal experience of eave-exploration. 
He was much interested in the conclusions drawn from the 
excavation and the flints recovered, various features suggesting 
Yo himself an advanced Le Moustier date for the bulk ‘of the finds 
‘True there was an early clepbant and an implement of St, Acheul 
type, but the triangular type of early Le Moustier date was not 
conspicuous. ‘The presence of matmoth, horse, and arctic 
rodents was quite in order; and though Jersey was then conti- 
nental the peivinkle showed tht i was not far from the sea. 
The case of double patina was most instructive, and proved 
that Le Moustier was a period of considerable length, as the 
white patina was produced before the second flaking. On the 
other hand, he knew of a case in France where such a patina had 
been produced by a month's immersion in the pot au,few. 





Dr. Manure replied, in acknowledging the congratulations of 
the meeting, that he had only acted ns director of the excavations, 
by 10 means an arduous office; and he owed much to his assis; 
tats, several of whom were Oxford students. Sir Hercules Read 
Thad been asked to state how many specimens he required, and 
that number had been sent to the museum, but there was stil an. 
enormous collection in the island. His remarks on the strati- 
fication were quite justified, and the most promising place for 
establishing the sequence was below the mammoth recess, On: 
‘one side of the cave everything had been disturbed by the fall 
from the roof, but special care would be taken to ascertain the, 
results of the fall when work was resumed next season, ‘ 








‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication. 
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‘Tuunspay, 2nd Decemaer 1915. 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt., D.Litt, PRS, 
President, in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 


From the Baitor, Professor Firth, F.8.A.:—An Amorican garland, bein 
's collection of ballads relating to America, 1603-1780. Bvo. Oxford, 
i016. 


From the Author :—Kentish items: Wrotham. By Ralph Griffin, FSA, 








J.D. Cnace, Esq, moved the following resolution : 

“That the hour of meeting of the Society be changed from 
8,80 to 5 o'clock pm. during the present session unless the 
Society shall otherwise determine” 








In the absence of Sir Edward Brabrook, the resolution was 
seconded by W. Heward Bell, Esq. 


After discussion, the resolution was negatived, on a show of 
hands, by a large majority. 


Mut. Stermenson, Esq. F.S.A., communicated an account of 
@ Roman building recently found at Compton, Surrey. 

Foundations accidentally discovered in the grounds of Mrs, 
‘Watis's house, Limnerslease, Compton, gave the plan of a small 
Roman house about 72ft. in length by about 40 ft. in width. 
‘The house faced south and was of the double corridor type, with 
rooms between the corridors and at the western end, whilst at 
‘the easter end was a small set of baths with the hypocausts, 
stokeshole, &c., in fair preservation. ‘Ihe foundations through- 
‘out were of flint and Bargate stone. A few objects in bronze, 
three coins of late date, and a quantity of broken pottery were 
found during the work. 


Sir Wutttax Hors thought the building would be classified 
with the small farmhouses, the remains showing that it was not 
a villa of any great importance. ‘There was no floor or any signs 
of one in the middle room, and there were many cases 
at Silchester featleg Gost wood bad. een weet aa fibadiag! 
In one case at Teast there had been boarding, as marks of the 

2 A detailed account with plan and illastrations appears in the Survey 
Archaeological Collections, xxviiy p. Al. 
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floor-joists were visible in the layer of earth, Such rooms would 
naturally not be warmed by hypocaust. ‘The tiling at the end 
of the corridor might have belonged to the apodyterium of the 
ath, the other two rooms being the tepidarium and caldarium, 
with’ a water-bath next to the furnace. That arrangement 
would have involved undiessing in the corridor, 


Mr. B, P, Wannen remarked that the furnace was compara- 
tively large, no doubt necessitated by the British climate, Was 
it possible to trace the course of the ducts on the plan? ‘The 
boxctile system was precisely the same as at Pompeii, and had 
possibilities at the present day. A room with wooden flooring 
‘would have to depend for its heating on box-tiles in the walls. 


‘The Paxstoxwr thought the form of the building and its 
claborate system of baths exceptional fora small farmhouse: the 

Ine too were of unusual height. ‘Thanks were due to Mra, Watts 
For her action in the matter, and by way of compensation it was 
usually found that excavated sites eventually, produced mach 
Detter crops. ‘The comparative paucity of Roman remains in 
Surrey had not been fally explained, 





Mr. Srermewson in reply expressed his opinion that more traces 
of Roman occupation might be found in the county if systematic 
seazch wore made, A good deal brought to light inthe past 
had no doubt remained unrecorded, and was therefore useless for 
‘archaeological purposes. 


Sir Wintxaxc St, Jonn Hore, Litt.D., D.C.L., exhibited by Nee 
permission of the Rev, S. Martin-Jones an embroidered armor re 
Corporas case of late thirteenth-century work from Wymondham 
Church, Norfolk, on which he read the following note ¢ 

In the forty-third volume of Archacologia* there is a 

per read to the Society of Antiquaries im May 1860, by 

ns Me, Henry Harrod, FA. anitled * Som 
rating. to the History of the Abbey Church of Wymondham in 
Norfolk’, 

‘Most of the particulars referred to by Mr, Harrod were derived 
by him from documents preserved in the parish chest, and towards 
the end of his paper he says (p. £70): 

At the 1m of the chest I found the corporas case, of which I exhibit 
aitanng te olanre wore mucl faded ead i some pars ehaaged 
axial us 

In a foot-note Mr. Harrod thus describes the corporas (ase: 

‘This case was of embroidered work—consisting of three strips on each 

i + pp. 2672. 
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Fig. 1. componas case pnow weatownaast, Nonvorx: vnowr. 


Some yeurs ago I hnd oceasion to visit Wymondham, and 
made inguiries as to the fate of the corporas case, which was 
eventually forthcoming, but I was unable to exact from the then 
vicar any promise to lend it for exhibition to the Society of 
Antiquaries, 

‘Two years ago I was again at Wymondham and was pleased to 
find that the present viear, the Rev, 8. Martin-Jones, was not 
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only willing to entrust the corporas case to me for exhibition, 
Dut anxious to learn whatever he could about it. In the box in 
which it was sent to me, the vicar enclosed a scrap of paper, on 
which is written : 





Fig. 2. conronas case rnoxe wxaoxnmax, Nonror 





Corporas Case belonging to the 
‘aish of Wymondham. 
Lat it be carefully preserved 
Henry Harrod, F.S.A. 
‘Apa Sed 1065, 


‘So Mr. Harrod found it four years before he read his paper, and 
his wise injunction has now been followed for fifty years. For 
this reason I am able, with the vicar's kind permission, to lay the 
-corporas case before you this evening. 
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It is made up of a strip of canvas or coarse linen, about 18 in. 
long and 82 in. wide, which has been embroidered all over with 
coloured silks, in a sort of cross-stitch, and then folded over and 
sewn along the bottom and up the side to form a square pouch, 
Te vas then lined first with parchment to stiffen it, and secondly 
with fine linen, and edged along the open side with narrow braid. 
‘The present condition of the object enables its anatomy to be 
examined without difficulty. 

‘The design consists: (1) ofa series of oblong panes 5d in 
long and 8in, wide, alternately green and red, each embroidered 
with a conventional tree of one pattern inwhatwas probably yellow 
silk, now bleached to whiteness ; and (2) of a lower series of square 

nels with counte-coloured red and green ground each eon 

‘ning a shield of arms, ‘The green is still fairly bright in colour, 
but the red, both within and without, has faded to a pale dirty 

ink, except in one shield, where parts may still be called red 
rom having been worked probably from w diffrent skein of 
silk, 

‘Phe shields are as follow: 

3, aay eld and agar, 
. Quarterly gold and gules. 
8. Bilver thres chevrons aru, 
‘4, Gold threo pales gules. 
5. Silver-n fess and two chevrons azure, 
6. Gold a cross gules. 

It should be noted that the blue has in each case faded to 
‘a slaty purple colour, which Mr, Harrod unaccountably blazons 
a 












the ascription of the shields is somewhat uncertain, 

1, The yellow and blue checkers are clearly the arms of 
Wearwone, and may be for Sohn eas! of Surrey, who died 
in 1805. 

4 The yellow and red quarters are apparently those of Soy 
haps for William of that name who held lands at 
bridgenorth in Horta, and ded in 1996. 

8. ‘The three blue chevrons are on a field which seems really 
to have been white and not yellow, but so far I have 
failed to identify the arms, 

4, ‘The three red pales on a yellow field might, in the thir- 
‘teenth century, equally well have been of siw pieces, 
as Mr. Harrod describes them, and in either case would 
be fot'a member of the howe of Gournay or Garey 

caunot at present suggest an individual who 
have bome them” on 

5. The blue fess and two chevrons on a white field are entered 
in the Great or Parliamentary Roll of Arms, temp, King 








f 
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Edward Il, as those of John de Molintune. ‘They also 


‘occur in some good early-painted glass at Stonham 
chureh in Sa oth clone and lved or dimidited 
(in imginy with the difference of a red label of three 
ieces) with the arms of Aspel, azure, three gold chevrons, 
T have failed to establish any ‘oaneog etrean the 
Aspals and the Molintunes. 
6 ha eth sal, ith he sao rc on 0 field cnee 
1, is Roger le Bigod, earl of Norfol 
tnd the last of hs line, whe died in 1306. 

Both the shields and the design of the work generally evidently 
belong to the closing years of the thirteenth centary, but it is 
impossible to establish any connexion between the armorial 
devices and the abbey of Wymondham. ‘The Norfolk house in 
which the Warennes were interested was the Cluniae priory of 
Castleacre, while the Bigods were founders of another Cluniae 

ory at ‘Thetford, and of the Aoguatinian house at Weybridge, 
jut a Maud Bigod was wife to William Daubeny who foun: 
‘Wymondham as a priory before 1107. 

{tdoes not however follow, because the corporas case was found 
at Wymondham, that it was specially made for the church which 
has probably owned it since the thirteenth century ; and it mi 
equily well bea shop article, worked forsale, wit simple shields 
of well-known Norfolk houses. In that case we need not try to 
force the heraldry upon Wymondham Abbey, nor seek for indivi- 
dual bearers of the arms, ‘The corporas case would then fall 
into the same category as the embroidered armorial stoles and 
fanons that we know of, a noteworthy example of which I identi- 
fied some years ago as forming a border to the beautiful Syon 
cope in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Mr. Kendrick also 
showed me,so recently as yin the same museum a corporas 
case of similar date and design to the orfrey attached to the 





Syon cope, which was probably also a shop article. 
The 7 probably shop: 


suggestions do not of course in any wise detract from the 
‘great interest of the Wymondham corporas case, which is of 
especial value as furnishing us with work and design quite dif- 
ferent from the contemporary opus Angi and of much 
simpler character. Of this, at present, Tam not acquainted with 
ny other English example, ‘The « cal value of the 
object is also great, inasmuch as so few English corporas cases 
have come down to'us. It is as well, too, to be mindful of its, 
carly date, especially since the only other Bast Anglian cor 
‘case, the better-known one at Hessett in Suifolk (where it Keeps , 
‘company with a unique medieval pyx cloth); is « painted or 
‘rtalved czample of the fourtecnth caataty, 3 
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H. Currrono Summ, Esq., M.A. F.S.A., exhibited an Eliza- 
ethan Heraldic Glass Picture, the property of Sir William 
Lawrence, Bt, on which he read the following notes: 


‘The pictore consists of «glue panel mensuring 1 ft. 1fin: 
in height and 1 ft. 5in. in width, painted behind in colours and 
backed’ with silverfoll. Tt is'stated to have come. from 
Witchingham Hall, Norwich, the seat of Viscount Canterbury. 

‘Yhe centre of the panel is occupied by the achievement, 
Cordell impaling Clopton and fourteen quarterings. ‘he arms 
are enclosed in an elaborate shield of scrolled steapwork in gold, 
silver, and blue. On the top of the shield, in place of a crest, ix 
asatyr's mask with a female mask beneath it ; and on the sides of 
the shield are smaller grotesque masks.' Below the shield, within 
an oblong cartouche similarly framed, is the Cordell’ motto, 
J NE ovnLienay ras, and the date 1572, in silver on a bluish- 

n ground. At either end of the panel is a terminal female 
Agure in red and gold. ‘Each figure a in profile and reste a hand 
upon a vase of enehations which is apported by straps uniting 
the figures to the shield. ‘The vases are in green and gold, 
‘The vase on the left: bears the initial W (for William Cordell), 
‘that on the right an M (for his wife, Mary Clopton). ‘Tasselled 
drapery in red is suspended from a ring at the bottom of the 
vases. " On the ground, below each, is a two-handled flower-pot 
in gold containing pinks mupported in w wooden trellis. ‘The 
background of the picture is of brick-red colour.? 

‘he arms are as follows :—Quarterly, 1 and 4, Cordell, gules, 
‘chevron ermine between three griffin’s heads erased, arg.; 
2% and 9, Webb, azure, a chevron between three lions passant 
guardant or, for Sir William Cordell ;3 impaling Clopton, sable, 
‘a bend argent, between two cotises dancetté, quartering fourteen 
coats, for May Clopton bis wit 

Sir William Cordell, of Long Melford, Suffolk, married, as his 
second wife, Mary, daughter of Richard Clopton of Long Melford. 
She died in 1684, ’ Sir William Cordell was Master of the Rolls in 
1557, Speaker of the House of Commons in 1587-8. In 1671 


























? Similar masks occur on the Cordell tomb (see below) in Long Melford 


arch. 

ig i erp led vases with Borers exrangeds as here, Prior hind 

tay be seen on a contat ‘tapestry bearing the arms of the 
Hal of Pembroke (a. 1571) in the Vistoria end Albert Mesoum. ‘The penel 
ray furthor be compared withthe Bnglish tapestry cxahon-cgver voven 

_ With the arms of Sacheverell which was exhibited before the Society last 
I ORR ET IO actin of Sas y 

‘or ‘886 Hervey's Vielation of Sufflke, 1661, edited 

J.J. Hoburd, YO sep. 28. 


“Tid, p. 131. 
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(at the date on the glass panel) he was member for Westminster, 
‘Phe manor of Melford was granted to Sir William Cordell at 
the dissolution of the abbey of Bury St. Edmunds. He was the 
builder of the present Melford Hall, on which his arms and his 
crest, a cockatrice, igure. During her progress through Norfolk 
and Suffolk Queen Elizabeth in 1578 visited Sir William in his 
new house at Melford; and being on the county border and 
Master of the Rolls, he was the first gentleman who entertained 
her Majesty in Suffolk. He founded the hospital of the Holy 
‘Trinityat Long Melford, died in 1581, and was buried in the parish 
church, Asumptuous monument to him in alabaster and coloured 
marbles stands against the south wall of the sacrarium.? On 
the top of the monument are three shields of arms, ‘The central 
shield is occupied by the arms of Cordell, and on either side of it 
is the achievement Cordell impaling Clopton represented on 
the picture here exhibited. 

e method employed for the decoration of this pancl is 
distinct from that of ordinary painted glass, in that neither the 
colour nor thesilver backing are fixed by any furnace process, but 
axe applied tothe back of the glass and fixed by a transparent 
varnish, 

This species of painted glass is known commonly as verve 
égiomisé. The term églomisé, it may be mentioned, took. its 
name from one Glomy, a Parisian craftsman of the eighteenth 
century who produced a special black and gold varnish which 
he applied to the back of glass. ‘The title appears first to have 
come into use about the end of the eighteenth century; and 
from that time onwards (for want of a more satisfactory one) 
has been promiscuouly employed for al painting under lon ot 
this kind. 

"The process need not be described at Iength. It varied at” 
different periods. In the present instance, after the paint has 
‘been applied, leaf of silver is pasted beneath the more ot less 
transparent pigment, so thathere and there, in the unpainted 
spots or where the paint is thin, the silver shows through: © In 

these places, and in the tinclures of the shield where argent 
is represented, the silver is left with the thinnest coat Of varnish, 
but where gold is intended its colour is lowered by thicker coatings 
OTe method of der gl ‘practised in this 

‘This method of painting under glass was practised in this 
country in medieval times, and examples exist dating from the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. It is represented. 


2 parker, Sir Wi, Hust of Lng Maford, yp. 817-2, 
LG Et harch of the Hoy Trini Long Stor, wp 8-71, 
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onthe frame of the thirteenth-century retable? which was former! 
placed in front of the high altar at Westminster Abbey, and is 
how preserved in the Jerusalem Chamber. Glass panels, some 
inted with corts-of-arms, occur on the frame of the 
fourteenth-century painted retable in Norwich Cathedral? 
Similar small panels of glass, painted on the back, may be 
seen inserted in the fifteenth-century rood-sereen of Cawston 
Church, Norfolk ; while indications of spaces which were evidently 
‘once occupied by glass of the same kind are to be found amongst 
the remains of gesso work on other screens in the Eastem 
Counties. 

‘The panel of East-Anglian workmanship now exhibited ix 
the only. sixteenth-century English example of this xo-called 
verre dglomisd that Thave yet come across. Italian, German, 
‘and Spanish specimens dating from Gothic and Renaissance 
times are well known, ‘he most remarkable collection of 

mmisds is that in the Museo Civico, ‘Turin. Tt was formed by 
the late Marquis Emanuele d'Azeglio, for many years Sardinian, 

ter in this country, and bequeathed by hin to his native 
yof'Turin, Idonot remember finding a.single English example 
amongst the large and very varied series there exhibited, 
‘The painted panel representing the * Way of the Cross’, which 
I have placed beside Sir William Lawrence's, 1 acquired at 
Bologna. Itisacontemporary Italian églomiaé, and is of interest 
for parpovee of comparison with the English specimen. 


Sir Hencvtas Reav was inclined to think that such a refined 
‘and delicate art, appearing as it did in medieval times without any 
immediate predecessors, might have been derived from analogous 

rnss vessels found in the eatacombs. ‘The latter were generally 
n gold, fixed by heating betwoen two thicknesses of glass. ‘The 
‘effect was much the same as verre églomisé, and a late classical 
origin might also be claimed for Chinese work of the same sort, 
He had recently seen in the howe of Sir Wollaston Frank 
nephew two large panels printed in China, representing the 
summer and winter palaces of the Emperor Chien-Lung, who 
died in 1796. ‘The Chinese practised this form of decoration in 
scent-bottles, which could only have been painted with a brush 
passed through the narrow neck of the bottle. 


"The Paustpewr said the early Christian parallel had also, 
‘ocenrred to himself, but it was difficult to find any connect- 


* Shown at the exhibition of medieval, painting held in the Soci 
oomna 1888 (Brsodings wy 200 en 947. ees 

* There ig a well-executed copy of the Norwich retable in the Victoria 
‘and Albert Museum, 
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jing links. ‘The process lied to exystal was of extreme 
aatigiy, and ned fo is cadens drlistion of Gree, 

good example was the spirited painting of the Minotaur on 
‘an azure "Another example had been found by Professor 
re in Egypt, and the painting must have been attached to 


glass with some kind of gum. mn.” With regard to the French, 
sal ceneiel tater ote ote Sea te ee 
was described in the catalogue of 1656 as backwork. 


Sir Wituram Hore mentioned the specimen let into the 
prior’ stall at the east end of the chapter-house at Canterbury, 
and there were others at Westminster. In Rochester Cathedral 
& fourteeth-centry bishop had jewel on his glove filed in 
yrith crystal or glass treated in ‘that fashion; and many y people 
hhad called attention to the resemblance of the patterns on 
‘Westminster tabula to Limoges enamels. 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications 
and exhibitions. 









‘Tavaspay, 9th Decexmzn 1915, 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knut, D.Litt, ERS, 
y President, in the Chair. 
‘The following git were announced, and thanks for the same 





were ordered to sro te dts 
From Ralph Griff .» FS. of the lands of William, fitst 
‘tart dPenbrala, Hranscibed by OK Statens dole osbughe 


Club. to, Oxford, 1909. 
From the Morant Club Excavation of tho ste of « medieral at 
il Green, ‘By Miler Christy and FW. Tee 
i caer 


special vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Grit fa is 
preven to the Library. 

Notice was given of the ballot for the election of Fellows 
to be held on Thursday, 20th January 1916, and the list of the - 
candidates tobe put ta the ballot wes ree. 

“ Panutr Nosatax, Esq., LL.D. Vice nt, read a 
on recent Discoveries in medieval London, which will be 
in Archaeologia. 

“Merchant Taylors’ Hall.—Dusing the course of demolitions 
to the north of the Hall i 1910 the Galle foundetion-arches of 
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the Great Hall were brought to light between the buttresses, 
and it was possible also to examine the wall immediately above, 
which had been hidden for generations. ‘The lower part of this 
wall up to the windows proved to be all medieval. It had 
Fecently boen shown that Che Hall was built between 1947 and 
1992, and in all probability these discoveries dated from that 
time. Another discovery made shortly afterwards on the south 
side was the upper part of a blocked arch of what must have 
Deen a fine oriel window. It was probable that the walls nearly 
up to the top were medieval. 

(ii). The Duteh Church, Austin Friars,—In 1910 demolition 
work brought to light the foundations of the buttresses and the 
crowns of the arches of the original south wall of this church, 
which in many particulars were similar to those found at Mer- 
chant'Taylors’ Hall, “Some interesting cightcenth-century houses 
were also demolished at this time, 

(ii) Vaulted chamber toest of Gracechurch Street—In 1912, to 
the north-east of the Bell Yard, a chamber with rubble vaulting, 
having a later window, was discovered, ‘The date or nature of 
this chamber was not apparent, but it seemed to be medieval. 

(iv) The Dominican Prony, Blackfriars —Quite recently 
demolition at Apothecaries’ Hall had laid bare the foundations 
of the west wall of the Priory church, Its position agreed 
entirely with that laid down by Mr, Clapham in his conjectural 
plan of the site, 

(1) Wesininatr Befry—This building, bogun in 1240, of 
which there was perhaps an illustration in Van den Wyngaerde's 
View of c. 1850, was destroyed in the cighteenth century and the 
site subsequently covered by the Sessions House, When this was 
rebuilt in 1912 the foundations of the belfry were brought to 
light. ‘These consisted of a solid stone raft, nearly square in 
plan, measuring about 72ft. by 80ft. Under this raft was a 
network of piles, chiefly of elm, but some of oak, 

(vi) Conduit head, Queen Square, Blo —In_ 1911 
the underground conduit-head or reservoir in the garden of 
No. 20, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, whence the Grey Friars of 
London, and afterwards Christ's Hospital, Newgate, had been 
supplied with water, was entirely obliterated, the ground, which 
Yelonged to the Dake of Belford, having been Ist on buildio 
lease, ‘There were opportunities of studying all that had sui 
until the end. A series of plans and photographs enabled the 
nature of the building and the method of connexion with the 
‘rious sprigs which kept it eupplied-with water to be ander- 
food more dearly than wos beta 




















re possible. As centuries had 
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clapied since this old aystem of water-supply was given up, it 
vas natoral that one or two points about it still remained 
obscure. 


W.R. Lermany, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited some fragments of a 
carved and painted rood from South Cerney Church, Gloucester- 
shire, on which he read the following note : 


South Cemey Church is a structure of great heauty and con- 
siderable size, having a central tower carried to the east and 
west by fine pointed arches of enriched ‘transitional ” work, and 
‘a nave doorway which looks as eatly as the middle of the twelfth 
century. Originally it seems to have been of the Iffley type. 
‘Two years ago some fragments of a carved figure were found 
walled up near the northern springing of the western tower-ereh, 
and these, by the kindness of the vicar and the intervention of 
Mr. F. A: White and Mr. T. Kingscote, I am able to lay before 
the Society. 

‘These fragments are remarkable in many ways—as giving us 
the eooontial perts of a rood of the twelith century, as & work of 
art of great intensity, and as, so far as I know, the earliest 
important piece of wood-carving in the country. ‘The head and 
the foot which have been preserved ave about half fall size, and 
the whole figure, which was doubtless rather attenuated, must 
have been nearly 8 ft. high. ‘This would have been appro- 
priate for a cross up to about 6 ft. high. ‘The eyes are closed, 
the head leans forward, and the hair is arranged in a series of 
Jong tresses carried back over the crown of the head,—evidently 
an oriental type is represented. Both fect were separately 
nailed to a sloping foot-block. ‘The type of figure close 
resembles the Christ of the deposition painting in the. pain 
chapel at Winchester Cathedral, a work of about 1180, and the 
‘earliest painted crucifix at St. Albans, about 1200. Rollowing 
‘these parallels we may say that the Cermey Christ must have 
been draped from the waist to the knees, and the wholé 
‘may be imagined as complete with some certainty. ‘The ¥ 
‘of its kind, is most accomplished; the wood was covered wit 

sso and the surface was painted in natural coldurs. 

‘Twelfth-century England must have been a wonderful country, 
when all the little spaces between the cathedral towns and great», 
abbeys were occupied by churches more or less like that of South 
‘Cemey, each holding such a sculptured rood. 









Vor, XVI ° 
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Particulars as to the Discovery of Head in South Corney Church 
near Cirencester, Gloucestershire. By the 
Rev. A, C. Stephens, Vicar, 


‘The head was discovered by accident in Septer 
‘a mason, who was carrying out some repairs to 
tower archway. 

‘Phe fragments were discovered hidden behind some small 
pieces of stone which formed the face of the wall they were in 
4 hollow space, about 18in. behind the face of the wall and 
8 ft. from the floor of the church. ‘There was every indication 
that they had been placed there intentionally for the purpow: of 
concealment, 

‘The fragments are of wood ; when they were taken out from 
the hole, it was found that only the external shell remained, the 
interior being merely dust. ‘To prevent the shell from erumbli 
‘away altogether the interior wax cleaned and filled with a pt 

tion, and the whole placed under an air-tight glass cover- 
ing, in which it now rests, 


her 1913, by 
wall hy the 


















Axwen Vattaxcx, Bag. M.A. 168.4., exhibited the hend of 
a portable altar cross of the early part of the sixteenth century, 


Wusow Caxwosor, Esq. M.A., ¥.8.A., exhibited and pre- 
sented the seventeenth-century silver seal of the town of 
Emden. ‘The matrix is 144 in. in diameter, and has a wooden 
handle. ‘The design consists of a shield of the arms of the town, 
surmounted by an imperial crown, Inscription: S1GILLUM « 
CIVITATIS- EMEDA 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications 
and exhil 
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‘Tuurspay, 16th Decesnee 1915. 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt., D.Litt., F.RS., ° 
President, in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 
From the Author :—The Colchester oyster fishery. By Henry Laver, 
FSA, 8vo. Colchester, 1915. sy °: if id 
rom the Author :—Historie Jamaica, By Frank Cundall, .8.A. v0, 
London, 1915. 


From the Author, . C. Canteill, Esq. :— 
1, Flint chipping-floors in South-West Pembrokeshire. 











yo, «n.p. 

1915. 

2. Geological notes on the excavations at the gatehouse, Llantwit 
‘Major. 8vo. Cardiff, 1915. 


Notice was again given of the ballot for the election of Fellows 
to be held on. 20th January 1916, and the list of candidates to 
be put to the ballot was read. 


Reonvavo Sanz, Bsq., F.S.A., read a paper entitled ‘Origin 
of the Neolithic Celt’, and endeavoured to trace one variety of 
that implement from the ‘point’ of Le Moustier. ‘The gap was 
in his opinion bridged by several intermediate forms recently 
found at Grime’s Graves, Norfolk. ‘The date of that industry 
‘was not an essential factor in the argument, and the exhibits 
and Jantern-slides revealed a curious connexion in form between 
Grime’s Graves specimens and palacoliths of late type from 
brick-earth and possibly other deposits in the Thamies valley. 
‘The omall plaita often soen et coe angle of the base of the 
triangular hand-axe seemed to represent the bulb of percussion 
or thickening on a side-scraper or ‘point” from Le Moustier ; 
and its disappearance marked a change of function, the apex 
becoming the butt of the celt, and the butt of the hand-axe 
turning into the cutting-edge of the celt. Granted that fori 
alone was no criterion of date, form-associations were the basis 
of prehistoric research, just as plant-associations were the main- 
spring of ecology. From this point of view there was no great 
difference in time or civilization between the. flint-workers of 
Grime’s Graves and the early caye-dwellers of France. 


Specimens in illustration of the paper wete exhibited by 
Sir Hercules Read, Sir Ray Lankester, and Messrs. C. E, Allnutt, 
W.G. Clarke, W. Dale, F.S.A., G. J.B. Fox, E. T. Lingwood, 
W. M. Newton, R. Garraway Rice, FS.A, Prescott Row, F. 
Sadler, and W. C, Wells. 
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Mr. Daze gave some details regarding the specimens he had 
Drought to ilastrate the paper, and for the sake of di 

yroposed an alternative theory. ‘The invention of the celt marked 
‘a distinct advance, as the hafting of the weapon added about 
2ft. to one’s reach. For hafting it was necessary to have one 
end smaller than the other, continued blows fixing’it more firmly 
into the wood, Some of the specimens shown were, however, 
of considerable size and not convenient forhafting, He suggested 
that prehistoric man picked up elongated flints and sharpened 
the end, but gradually improved his methods and finished off the 
implement by polishing. ‘The celts he exhibited were clearly of 
diffrent datestbut it vax uncertain whether they belonged to 
Ite palacolithic or to Cissbury times, Further it was a question 
whether the more carfilly chipped celts were snc implements 
or only in process of manufacture. ‘The series came all from one 
county, and showed various stages in the progress from the rudie 
mentary to the perfect eelt, 





















Professor Born Dawxuns could not accept the views laid before 


the Society in the paper. He pointed 
upon form, as a test of age apart from association, could only 
Jead to wrong conclusions—such as those of the Ipswich school 
of archaeologists—that have provoked severe criticism both here 
and in France, He would deal with two only of the many points 
named in the paper, (1) the age of the flint mines of Norfolk 
cand Sussex, and (2) the interval between the palaeolithie and 
neolithic stages of culture, 

1, The flint mines of Grime's Graves near Brandon, explored 
many years ago by Canon Grwenwell, and recently by a committee, 
and of Cissbury near Worthing, were referred by Mr. Smith to 
the palacolithie age, and the former to the horizons of Mousticr 
ud Arigna, becaase they yielded specimen sitar to well 
known palaeolithic forms. Both these contres of fint-miniug and 
of fiint industry presented the same characters—a series of vertical 
shafts through the chalk down to the layers of flint used for 
implements, 

were mined as far as practicable from the bottom of 

the shaft, the excavation being continued until it met the 
chambers of the nearest shafts. ‘Thus the workings were con- 
tinuotis, and formed a system of chambers and passages, known in 
coal-pits ander the name of ‘pillar and stall’, ‘The Aints were 
‘hipped into vatous inplements on the surface round the shaft, 
ith She zeal -that in both localities there wae ‘spoil banks’ 
variety of broken flint, ranging from the rough 

block to the faithod plement, that vas Casich away fees 
elsewhere, All the specimens quoted by Mr. Smith from these 
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two sites as palaeolithic belonged to one or other of the inter- 
mediate stages. In dealing with the age of Grime’s Graves, he 
threw doubt upon the polished neolithic celt found, according 
to Canon Greenwell, in the workings, but passed over in silence 
the fact that the marks of neolithic celts on the walls proved that 
they were used as tools in getting the flint. He also ignored 
the same proof of neolithic furnished by the last exploration. 
In both Crime’ Graves and Cissbury there was clear proof that 
the mines and the associated spoil banks belonged to the Neolithic 

‘This conclusion was confirmed by the group of domestic 
animals found m both, introduced by the’ *reoithie herdsmen into 
Europe, and unknown before. . ‘There wax no evidence of palaco- 
lithic mining in any part of the world, the implements of that 
age being invariably made of stones found at the surface, more 
or less weathered or waterworn, 

2. ‘Lhe author minimized the interval in Europe between the 
palaeo- and neo-lithic cultures; and based his conclusions on 
the occurrence of implements of palacolithic age in the above 
spoil banks, ‘He might pethaps also rely on the equally worthless 
evidence of Mas d'Aail, Aritge, where the grains of barley and 
plum-stones,associated with palacolithic harpoons, were supposed. 
to havebeen introducedbyrats. In neither ‘of these! ‘cases was there 
proof, of transition from the palaeo- to the nco-lithic culture. 
‘Whe interval between them was to be measured by the great 
changes in geography, climate, and fauna that took place in 
Europe. In this interval Britain became an island, and the 
climate became insular as it was now. Most of the larger wild 
beasts hunted by palacolithic man became extinct, before the 
appearance of the neolithic herdsman with his domestic animals. 
‘All these things proved thet the interval was very great. 

















Sir Hencvtes Reap had his own reasons for not intervening, 
but wished to say that throughout those investigations the 
author had had all the advice and support he could offer. 
From time to time excavations had been conducted with the 
assistance of the Geological Survey, an arrangement that should 
1meet the objections of any sane geologist. Mr. Smith had also 
travelled at home and abroad as much a8 any one in pursuitof those 
studies, and had kept his eyes and his mind alike open. A vast 
array of facts had thus been acquired, and whether the conclu- 
sions were right or wrong, the paper certainly marked e step 
forward, and was calculated to arrest the attention of the 
Society. The author was quite able to conduct his own defence; 
but in conclusion he felt bound to remark that the Professor 
had used exactly the same arguments in 1875, and it was difficult 
to realize the amount of classification that ‘had been done, and 
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the abundance of evidence that had come to light, in that long 
interval, 


Sir Ray Lanxestan found the discussion interesting but, was 
not prepared to contribute to it. It was admittedly a difficult 
matter to assign actual or relative dates to various accumulations 
of fiints, but he thought that Mr. Sinith had been working at 
the problem in a satisfactory and thorough manner, nnd the 
decision was only a matter of time, 


Mr. Sum, in replying, questioned whether Mr. Dale 
wore all cults in proces of manufacture, some being * 
sicks” common in the lower reaches of the river, but of uncertain 
Fate. One specimen on the table had a thin bute, and belonged 
to the type associated in Scandinavia with thedolmens, Professor 
Boyd Dawkins’ appeal to common sense and his protest against 
form as an index of date had both been forestalled in the intro- 
duction to the paper, ‘The subject for discusion was not the 
date of Cissbury or Grime’s Graves, which was of secondary 
{importance in the present connexion, but the sequence of spect 
mens from the side-scraper and point of Le Moustier to a 
Grime's Graves type that would be clased as neolithic by most 
collectorn, inspite of erticism, Man Adil was generally 
considered to have given the death-blow to the hiatus theory. 
The inte) beeaiel yalaeolithic mk neclt ieuas had for 
rs been gradually disappearing, and the evidence had been 
ically extnined by Device Holmes, who had summed up 
very decidedly against Professor Dawkins. The lattor’s Huxley 
Lecture of 1910 no doubt represented his mature convictions, but 
hhad been described by the leading French authority on the 
pleistocene fauna and geology as twenty-five years behind the 
times. ‘The fauna was certainly a difieulty, which bad been 
met, so far as an amateur could hope to mect it, on a previous 
occasion (Archaeologia, Ixili, 144). 

















‘The Presipenr said an addition had been made to one's 
knowledge of flint-forms, and an ingenious explanation offered of 
the evolution of the celt, He felt that his own knowledge of the 
subject was rather antiquated, and based upon different traditions, 
His Sinpresions Of the past vere penistent, and he found it 
Bical to detingish by means of the chipping between plaso- 
Tithio and neolithte work. On the Dunstable downs he hed often 
picked up in his fathers company implements which any one 
judg rm alone, would have classed as palaeolithic, but 
Seek cf esr nelins. Hetrone cation os ta 
necessary, and he was deeply conscious of the geological difficul- 
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ties alluded to by Professor Boyd Dawkins. He considered that 
the fact that red-deer’s horns were used as picks at Grime’s Graves 
‘was itself conclusive as to the comparatively recent date of the 
associated flint relics. ‘They belonged to the neolithic fauna of 
this country. During the excavations at Mentone he had been 
so impressed by general appearances and the late character of 
the ornament as to be misled into regarding an Aurignacian 
basil dating from the transition period—the hiatus being 
apparently bridged to that extent; but there was an entire 
absence of pottery and polish, and the fauna was still on the 
horders of the glacial period. ’ Since then the configuration and 
climate of Enrope had altered, and he could not iinagine that 
the deer-horn picks belonged to an interglacial period, as the 
prehistoric fauna went back into an altogether different climate, 
However long the neolithie period was, it would be impossible 
to come within hundreds and thousands of years of the date 
required by the theory under discussion. On'every ground the 
presumption was against such an evolution, which was moreover 
inconsistent with the hiatus theory. He could only state his 
own views, which were partly inherited. 














‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication, 
which will be printed in Archaeologia, and for these exhibitions. 


‘Launspay, 20th Janvany 1916, 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., LL.D, Viee- 
President, in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 
From the Author :—Gothie architecture in France, England, and Italy. 
jr Thomas Graham Jackson, Bart, FSA. 2 vols. ‘vo. Cam- 
6, 1916. 
From H, A, Freeman, Esq. F:S.A.:—A collection of photographs of 
‘ancient buildings in London, 1912-14, mounted ia a strap-bole 


‘From the Author :—Hoard of nine Anglo-Saxon pennies found in Dorset- 
shire. By R. C, Lockett. vo. London, 1915. 











‘A special vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Freeman for his 
gift to the Library. 
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Votes of thanks were passed to the Editors of The Athenaeum, 
Notes and Queries, Country Life, and The Builder, for the gift of 
their publications during the past year. 


Rauew Guivvns, Esq FS.A., Lt.-Col. Crorr Lyons, F.S.A., 
and Mint, Sreesexsox, Esq, F:S.A., exhibited and presented the 
following monumental brasses, formerly in the possession of 
aman in armour, c, 1480; upper part of a lady, 
7 1, € 1510; seven sons, ¢, 1520; portion of an 
inscription to Anne . ..; inscription to Thomas ‘'ye, 1648, 








Raton Guiveny, Bsqu F.S.A., exhibited and presented a set 
of photographs of the non-heraldic bosses in the cloixters at 
Canterbury Cathedral, 

Special thanks were retuned for these presents to the Society's 
collection and Library, 





J. Renton Dunror, Esq F.8,A. exhibited and presented a 
coffin-plate of James, Lord Norreys (0b. 1745), found in a pond 
at Great Haseley, Oxon, 

‘Thanks, were ordered to be returned for this present to the 
Society's collection. 

‘W. L. Hixonvnon, Bsqy M.A. F.S.A, exhibited a silver pys, 
two Agnus Dei cakes, a collection of sword-chapes, and a bone 
figure from a crucifix. 


‘Thanks were returned for this exhibition, 





‘This being an evening appointed for the election of Fellows 
no papers were read. 
‘The ballot opened at 8.45 p.m. and closed at 9.80 pan, when 
the following were declared Follows of the Society’: 
Arthur Bonner, Esq. 
Sir John Pease Fry, Bt:, M.A. 
Edward Reginald Baylor, Bq, 
Walter Lewis Spiers, Esq. 
Oscar Charles Hepa, a 


George Dudley Wallis, Esq., Mu 
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‘Tuurspay, 27th Janvany 1916. 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Kut, D.Litt, PRS, 
President, in the Chair, 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From Rey, J, T. Fowlér, D.C.L., F.8.A. ¢ 
1, Anow historical and descriptive view of Derbyshire, By Rev. D. P. 
Davies. Svo. Belper, 1811. 
2 Anew description of the pictures, statues, and other euriositios at 
the Barl of Pembroke's house at Wilton, By James Kennedy. 
80, Salisbury, 1768. 


‘From Francia (. eles: A bibliography of the Scottish liturgy. By Eliza 
TH. Dowden and'T, C:Kelons Waivately printed, "Ovo. hep.” 1018 


‘The following were admitted Rellows 
Arthur Bonner, Esq, 
Edward Reginald Taylor, Esq. 
Oscar Charles Raphacl, Esq, 


On the nomination of the President, the following were 
appointed Auditors of the Society's accounts for the past year : 


Francis William Pixley, 
Cea Aethur ‘femnane on 
Terome Nugent Bankes, Esq. 
Edward Neil Baynes, Esq. 


‘The Snons-tany reported that'a request had been received from 
the vicar and churchwardens of Bottesford, Lines, for the return 
of the so-called sacring bell, now in the Society's collection. 
‘The bell had been discovered in 1870 walled up in the church,’ 
and had been handed over to the lord of the manor, Mr. Edward 
Peacock, F.S.A. At the sale of Mr. Peacock’s effects in 1898 
the bell had been bought by his son, Mr. Max Peacock, who 
presented it to the Society's collection. ‘The Council had had 
‘the matter before it and was of opinion that, provided sufficient 
guarantees for the bell’s permanent preservation in the chureh 
Were received, the bell should be given back to the vicar and 
churchwardens, 

He therefore moved that the bell be returned provided the 
necessary guarantees were forthcoming. 

‘The motion was carried. 


Proceedings, v, 24. * Ibid, xiv, 288. 
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NDAMly Mody FS.A rend the follow- 
ing paper on Excavations on Hackpen Hill, Wilts. 

It is desirable at the outset to explain the sense in which 
certain terms will be used. By ‘flaking’ is meant the removal 
of thin slices of flint from the faces of a stone.‘ Ealge-trimming* 
means chipping or hacking the edge of a flint in a direction 
rectangular to’ its plane surfaces. ‘Re-chipping’ ix used to 
Genet haman, work’ on a stone it a pesiod later than ‘that in 
which the original chipping was done, 

Jn this pape it is proposl to sow the smtue of the inte 
chipping industry on the site of the excavations; to attempt to 
settle its place int prebistorie time; to prove the human wuthor- 
ship of the edge-trimming on pices of Hint from much sites; andl 
‘to show that the earliest implements at present known in the 
south of England are typical palaeoliths. the pre-crag imple- 
ments, farther north, in Eawt Anglia, are, of course, easier, 

‘The excavations were made in 1912 in company with Mr. W. J. 
Andrew, F.8.A. Notes, measurements, and drawings were ta 
‘atthe time on the spot. | Hackpen Hill is the highest ridge of the 
Marlborough Downs, and forms also their western margin (fig.1). 
Te runs in anorth-cast and south-west direction. On its summit 
is the Ridgeway, beloved aforetime of ‘moonraker’ smugglers. 
It forms the southern end of the great chalk range which runx 
diagonally across England, Its western face is a steep escarp- 
ment of the Middle Chalk, Chalk rock crops out at the shoulder 
of the hill, and there is « comparatively thin stratum of Upper 
Chalk at the top. 

‘The river Kennet, at Winterbourne Monkton, one mile west 
of the excavations, and here a mere ‘ winter bourne’, is B16 ft. 
above O.D. ‘The hill at the site of the excavations is 875 ft, 
and its highest: point is 888 ft. 

To the south-east the downs slope towards Marlborough, 
where the Kennet flows at 4008, ‘They are cut. up by deop 
comes some of which begin steply clove to the highest ridge 

‘The somewhat lower extension’ of the latter southward is 
known as, first, Monkton Down and, farther on, Avebury Down. 
At the extreme south end the Kennet makes a right-angle turn, 
flowing from west to east, instead of north to south, at a height 
of #10ft, above O.D. Here it divides the ridge from the southern 
range which runs east and west and overlooks the vale of Pewsey. 
‘The northern end of the hill is cut off from the remainder of 
the great chalk range by the trumpet mouth of the valley of the 
Og, which is there 580 R. above O.D. 

‘Hackpen Hill has, therefore, long been isolated from the sur- 
rounding country. 

‘There are ‘Tertiary outliers both on the higher and lower 
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gegen. onthe bill silt itself, and, according to the memoir of 

‘a mile to the SSE- of Berbury Hill, at 
a wiantaton by boned sie" tne spot, by the 6 in. ordnance 
map, is but 560 f. above O.D. 


























Fig. 1. war suowrxo ares: 1. ler excavarton 5 2. 2xp mxcavarton j 3. 
(OLORY ANN FOND, WitenE via. 27 WAS FOUND ; 4. SAND-PILLED RIFT 
IN TH CHALK; 5. saisnse TurLeatmer (P10. 38) excAvATED. 
PALABOLEERS WAVE BEES POUND OX THE SPOTS MARKED x. 


Savernake Forest, 7 miles south-east of Hackpen Hill, grows 
on Tertiary beds, at 500 to 600 ft. above O.D. 


2 Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, Parts of Wiltshire 
and Oloucetorhire, 1008, p. 4 
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‘The ground near the excavations is spoken of by the Rev. A.C. 
‘Smith as the ‘ watershed ’ and the ‘fountain head’ of the sarsen 
stones.! ‘They seem to have been wonderfully numerous. ‘No- 
where, he says, ‘are they more abundant.” ‘They may still be 
seen in large numbers down the hollows on the dip and anti-dip 
slopes and at other spots. ‘They ave noted, in the memoir of 
the Geological Survey, as ‘lying in places on the Plastic Clay,’ * 
which is assigned to the Woolwich and Reading series; and as, 
therefore, either ‘belonging to or else of later date than that 
formation 

On the field in which the second excavation was made there 
still remains one sarsen, too large to be drawn off the field. 
Parts of its surface are encrusted with iron similar to that found 
in the excavations, 

At the foot of Monkton Down, two-thirds of a mile south-west 
of the exc ions, and 650 ft. above O.D., there was found, in 
1914, a ri the chalk. It was 80 yds. long, by 5 ft. to 1@ ft. 
wide, and 12ft. deep. ‘The walls were of irregular formation. 
Th tro places it took the form of horizontal pipes, It was full 
of sand containing naturally fractured chalk fints, with aarp 
edges. A sample of the sand nt to the Museum of 
Practical Geology, with the ‘ion that it showed that the 
‘escarpment was’ already formed in either Eocene or Pliocene 
times, ‘The possibility of the latter alternative was admitted ; 
‘the former was considered improbable. Nevertheless, as already 
ona, books of Eocene clay have been noted in the survey, at 
only 560 ft, above O.D., within the downs, 

small fragment of greensand chert has been found on the 
hill-top, and and remains have come to hand from the 
Lower Chalk plateau, 

‘The greensand cube is now, of course, on the face of the 
lower escarpment, and $00 ft., and more, below the top of 
Tihs Dregong detail have been dnl length 

1e foregoin; il we been dwelt uy at le inas- 

= much as he cubed to be assigned for the extraordinary ‘condition 

of some of the palaeolithie implements presently to be described 
depend upon the geological questions involved. 

Along ‘the top of the hill is a series of hollows, or saucer- 
shaped depressions, ‘They are 20 yds., or more, in diameter, and 
vary in depth from about 8 ft. to 12 ft, 

‘The exeavations were made on the less steep slopes of two of 
these depressions. ‘The first site was immediately south of the 
Ridgeway, where it crosses the hill at right angles to the 

» Gu tthe Dito nd Renan Anta be North Witte Do, 
PP Memate, Be. p 4. 
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remainder of its course. Some 200 yds. distant is the barn 
known as Glory Ann ; and between the latter and the depression 
is the pond which resulted from clay-digging for brick-making. 

‘The site of the second excavation is about 800 yds. north-west 
of the first. A number of the chipped flints had already been 

icked up within the hollows, and it was evident thet they came 
From « occupying parts of the hollows? ‘They oerurred 
numerounly there and but sparingly, elsewhere; and, in any 
‘ease, not sporadically, as do the later ‘surface’ flints. 

On the first site four small pits were dog. ‘Trial holes 


Ridgeway across hill -top. 
MT TEN 
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Fig. 2. r1aw or rae pxpmmsiox wanmuns rie vinet 6 
WXCAVATIONS TOOK PLACE. THR DOTTED LINR'AHOWS THR 

TRXTENT OF THR GRAVEL. 








were alto made for the purpose of delimiting, the patch of 
ve, which proved to be 86 long by 18 at the widest part 
fig. 2). Pitt. 4wasa small squarehole d in the depest part 
of the depression. "Here was $ ft. of mingled clay and huts, 
with a few stained fints, and very small fragments of chalk ix 
‘the lowest part. ‘The bottom was not reached, but presumably. 
the chalk was not far below. ‘During the excavations heavy rain 
fell and filed pit. 1 (the fist dog) to the depth of about 1 f 
Every drop of this water was held by the sticky clay until the 


+ Bince this ‘was read s few chipped flints of the industry repre- 
seated on the txenaed es bare Ino poked wp bythe author sar tho 
first depression, ouiside the rim of it, and near its steepest side. 
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close of the excavations, when the pit was filled in. ‘The bottom 
of the depression did not, on the contrary, hold any water. One 
only of the hollows on the hill holds water for more than a few 
hours, and that not permanently. 

Pit no. 2% on the rim of the outer and less steep part of the 
Apresion, showed ochreous cay only beneth the top si, and 
was accordingly abandoned, ‘The clay was in places dark brown 
and ferraginous, 

Pit no.1, at the edge of the deeper and inner part of the hollow, 
ut on its least steep slope, was 8 fe, Gin x 4ft, x 2M, deey 
‘A section aorom St fom the outer towatda the inner part of the 
depression, showed’: 















sunrAce oF anoUND 
Hrop sore: 71W0, 


JonaveL in in0w 
MATRIX: 4/8, 


esas over 


ceayi arr. 


Fig. 9. ackemy suru sworion, racine weer, Aonows rr 2 


‘top soil, 6 in. ; 
grey and yellow clay, from 5 in. to 24 in,, the base being con- 


cave 
ellow clay, with fractured white flints; depth unknown, 
it 8, close to pit 1, was the most important. A section across 
the middle (6g. 8) showed : 
‘top soil, with a few stained fints, some chipped, 7 in. 
gravel, 4in, ‘The first inch had a ttle top soil mingled with 
it. In the remaining 8 in, the flints were embedded in 
an impenetrable ferruginous matrix, “Tt was so hard that 
it could with difficulty be prised out with the comers of 
the spade. Pieces of this iron cement, containing flints, 
were got out several inches in diameter, The iron was 
__ frequently found on the chipped surfaces of the flints ; 
thin gravel ina grey clay matrix, 4in, to 6 in. ; 
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low and grey clay, with a few stained flints, 18 in. 5 

Fellow ay depth eaknown. 

‘At the south-east limit of the yellow and grey clay this bed 
and the lay were intercalated. " Mr. Andrew suggested 
that the former hed the appearance of having been pushed up 

inst the latter. ‘The striations on the flints tend to bear out 
idea that ice was the agent. In this connexion it should be 
noted that in the south-east comer of the pit a flat pebbled 
sarsen was dug out. It lay at a depth of 14 in. from the surface, 
in the yellow clay, and measured 13in, x 12in. x 2hin. Asection 
here show 






yellow clay, depth unknown. 

In'1915 Isaw a pebbled sarsen on the top of Milk Hill, 946 ft. 
above O.D. It was 2. long x 1 ft. wide x Gin. deep. Pebbled 
sarsens have also been found on Hackpen Hill, and sometimes 
‘Tertiary flint pebbles. 

It is convenient to mention here the second excavation. A 
smnall trench was dug on the less steep slope of the hollow to the 
north-west. ‘The beds were similar to those at the first site, ex- 
cept that the grey and yellow clay was not found, and the gravel 
rested on the Jellow ela 

Among the chipped Tints, which were of the nme industry 02 





at the first site, was a small horseshoe seraper, similar to those 
of later date, but somewhat more rudely chiy at the end. 
At the first excavation the stones excay included a number 


of small lumps of sursen. ‘They are suggestive of hammer-stones, 
but the present disintegrated condition of their surfaces precludes 
‘the possibility of determining this. 

A small, whitened, calcined flint was found at a depth of 2 ft. 
Burnt flints had previously been picked up on the surface at 
‘these sites, their fractured and crackled surfaces showing the 
same yellow staining as do many of the chipped flints. 

“The work on the Hints ofthis industry, those excavated as well 
‘as those picked up on the is definite and manifestly 
human ; the flakes show bulbs of percussion, and were sometimes 
strack from a plane surface. One small side scraper shows two 
bulbs. Some have faceted butts. Both flakes and implements, 
&c., have also well-defined facets caused by flaking. ‘The edge- 
trimming is sometimes found on bulbous flakes and facetted 
implements, sometimes on pieces of flint naturally broken or 

aps pieces of flint smashed by man? It is frequently small 
and nibbling, and was often employed to blunt an edge and to 

+ If a block of flint be #mashed at the present day it will be found that 
the fragments resemble naturally broken pieces. 
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make the tool more convenient for grasping. ‘The objection has 
deen made to edge-trimmed tools that many of them have no 
edge which would have been serviceable for scraping or cutting. 
‘The human authorship of the work will be more easily recog- 
ined by those who are inclined to be sceptical if t be remen- 
dered that in very many cases the object of the work was to mnake 


the flint convenient for the hand, together with the production 








Fig. maoxom mins.: sumrniaxovran Pig. 6. MAGKPEN Wt TYPICAL 
‘MAND-PIOK OR PEROUTHUR ($). HAND-PIcK OR PeRoUTRUK (8). 


of # blunt point for striking: a percuteur. ‘This, in very earl 
times, was an exceedingly common type of implement (fig. 4), 
thotigh what was the object to be struck it is difficult to say. 
OF two lamps dug out in the excavations, one belongs to & com. 
son type (Hig. 6): a thick, craty pices of flint, having one ide 
chipped, and showing an obtuse point. It can be patalleled by 
many specimens from Knowle Farm Pit, where rude 
‘trimmed tools have occurred in great numbers along with very 
numerous perfect implements. Some show flaking in addition’; 
others none, A very typical hand-pick or percuteur, with distinct 
+ Since the reading of this paper, the author has visited Knowle Farm 
Ri again. "No inplemoate ive ean found for mouth and te moet 
recently dog heaps produced hardly any trimmed pieces. This is one mo: 
Poce of evidence of teir human althorsi. ne 
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flakings, was dug out at 21 in. ftom the surface. A. scraping 
implement, with a short and narrow projection bearing the 
usable edge, resembles another found on tho surfice, and third 
from the lowest gravel at Knowle Farm Pit, A series of small 
flakes, &e., from the latter stratum bears a strong resemblance 
to those from the Hackpen Hill sites. They are but little 
rolled and slightly patinated. A combined borer and hollow 
scraper is noteworthy (fig. 6). It has a bulb partially removed, 
‘a facet on the outer face, and very distinct edge-trimming at the 
base. Among the merely edge-trimmed tools, a favourite type 
fs a domparntivaly long, Asteand nacrow plese of Hint cued or 
scraping near the pointed end (fig. 7). The usual types of 6o- 
called ‘eolithic’ tools are represented ; the favourite, perhaps, 








Fig, 6, maokery suits: commnven nomen aNn woLtow soRAPE 


‘being that which is beak-shaped and notched, ‘I'he horseshoe 
seaper is proent (fg. 8): ‘ut that ig not eutpriaing fr hat 
‘orefal instrament hat a jong ancestry.’ Sorte of the spall laken 
hhave been used an side scrapers. Some borers, scrapers, cy ste 
so small as.to deserve the name of microliths (the: word 
being reserved for the well known and peculiar little 
Hakes and fragments bery or certain sites of neolithic stood 
date). One stall tool, 1 in. long, with « Bealeshaped 
facets on its outer face, and vas inade from a felt of which the 
bulb has been removed. The edge-trimming is: very nent and 
extends round the whole circumference (fig. ‘9 fe 
So distinctly human is the work on this and ceriain other 
tools, that if they were found on the surface, unabraded, and of 
{diflent colout, they would be regarded by many. as interest= 
ing neolithic tools ; though there is, as a matter of fact, « differ- 
cence in the manner of the work. aE 
porns ming > 
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‘The series under consideration, whether excavated specimens 
or found on the sites upon the surface (tom out of the top of 
the gravel by th plough.) all show a ze, yellow, or. green 

ination, with the exception of a few specimens which are 

lack, ‘The latter are easily distinguishable, to an accustomed 
eye, from the surface tools of later periods. “Their chipped sur- 
faces are smoother and more lustrous, and there is almost always 
fa tinge of green at one part or another, ‘The crust, also, has 








Fig. 8. aoxowne ants: 





Hig. 7. range mint wnat Nanuow Fig. 9. mace ittnt ears, 
vie, "MONKEY ALONG SIDE, WHT mKAK-HADED TOOL WraH PACITH 


tation (D Seven toon dh 
a pooulias greyish a aiadly $0: thik 

pr iayreeiia ti yah wataravtoink @ Lenina 
flnta; and. frequently very thie the blac, tots. i 


iy vary tala Assong 
a most remarkable beak-shaped borer (fig. 
cuter face, and made teow ¢ fake. co ocumee tae 
‘trimming, precisely the same in. style as on the other specim 
‘of the series—all round the narrow neck and up to 

‘To one small stone from the excavations partied 
should be given. It is part of a small ovate img 
or duke possibly it may hare have coat her, 
in Which case it would form a. segmental tool. Bight 
fheeki, some sionll, can be distinguished ‘on. ite Petite 
having crimsonish patina and dirty white striations. One facet 
hhas been almost corroded away (a not uncommon feature on 
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anciently broken fiints from the plateau). ‘Three or four small 
facets of a greenish yellow have removed parts of the crimson 
flaking, and are, therefore, later. ‘They are slightly striated and 
less abraded. In addition there are one or two small chi ps of 
aclear grey, ‘These have removed part of the greenish yellow, 
and are later sil. Tt does not untier whethe the tw laeet 
sets of chippings are due to man or nature. The point is that 

he oldest, or crimson facets, are in precisely the saine condition 
as those of other typical palneoliths from the surface; whilet 
the second series entirely agrees in appearance with the humanly 








Fig. 10, sown nn: maak Fig. 1, aon urea: nantonn, 
suri dona sacerreo AND niptsinttir)  PaLADoustao, wie 
‘mateo nocsD span (f) Aces; STAINED AND ermiani (9). 


wrought facets on the flints from the sites of the excavations, 
Other fints among the series exhibited from Hackpen Hill show 
the same phenomenon of double and treble patination, and invari-~ 
ably the same snecession. 
should like to emphasize the fact that donot depend onpethat 
alone for the comparative dating of flint implements, but upon 
every consideration that can be taken into account about. ach 
stone or group. The question of patina is complicated oct 
é.g.-that part of a flint whence the cortex only has been. 
Wil show « difrent condition of fas. Ei Spe facets. 
in, a flint of varying purity wil on different patinas on 
Solio pers offs nee ck Ga ae Wage poe 
‘in some circumstances patina is of considerable value, and: it is 
evident, in this case, that we are dealing with two distinct 
ol eatimation and two deck Mink ppg Abia 
Bic pial palselitiis inlomants sod ake ‘on the sur- 
Has Wee ome pyran pense searat pre oe 
> 
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the excavations. ‘There is another patina, a dark brown, enter- 
ing deeply into the flint, which is older than the crimson. OF 
this age are one or two flakes, a few edge-trimmed implements, 





12, NAOKPR ann ELAN RUNILENO APR PROM 
Fee mere ie pul rane Pre 





Wig. 19. mroxme musa: earners siomRNT 
‘PaLanonizme Porat (Q). 


and two, very much abraded. palacolitfe in 

othig: thiy each of the subject, te plea 
Detween the crimson patina and that on tome of the Bayptian 
palaeoliths should be noted. It is probable that there are two. 
‘sub-periods among the flints from the excavations. The indus- 
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try, so far as it is at present revealed, is a peculiar one. I have 
seen no other series quite like it.’ No doubt it ovcurs else- 
where, A. few flaked and stained Aiints from Laverstock, near 
Salisbury, seem to belong to it. No perfectly typical palaeolithic 
implement has, as yet, occurred in it, in spite of the fact that, 
as has been shows it is later than the true but very early 
palaeoliths found close by on the surface, Amorigst the flints 
Picked up on the site of the excavations (and belonging to the 
series of the excavations) are a number of rude-pointed imple 
ments (figs. 12, 18) and two ovate lumps. ‘These all resemble 








Vig. 14 macony mmaist rmuaxooram rtane (Be 


in style and condition the ruder specimens of the Chelles Period. 
from Knowle Farm Pit. Another kind of implament (fig. 14) 
is of triangalar outline and has an edge at right re tie 
surfaces of the flint, and was no doubt intended for use as 
a plane. The type continued into. neolithic times, Several 
{BU semble’ closely the conee and pias ARMM eae 
(Big, 18), though they are of les skilful wo i 
"articular attention should be paid to a series ‘with 
She object of convincing the sopptinl of ts Gian, splat 
lar edge-trimming on flints ftom such sited as 
Saber bid ris tute spate ore 
indu 9 ot Boo low ed Tt shows a bulb of per 
cassion, and has the well-known facets, with érailiures ot the — 
outer face. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that a 
‘other Hackpen flakes have trimmed batts. No one is 
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juestion the fact that the edge-trimming was done at the same 
tme and by the same agent as the bulb and the facets, But 
this being so, it is difficult to see how nature can be invoked for 
the edge work on similar specimens which lack the bulb and 
the facets (figs. 17, 18). Moreover, if nature made these tools, 
they should be found in every pit where violent natural 
action has taken place, I have searched certain ts in 





Hertfordshire for them in vain. In one of these, in particular, 





there were many flints broken by ‘natural action (evidentl 
3 violent toad) at were ae iret fo cop o 
1e edge-trimm it is important that flaked 
palacoliths ind edge-trimmed tools re ‘been found in another 
Bit at a higher level relatively to Uhe iver, two miles farther 
lown the same alley 
‘The majority of the typical palacolithic implements found on 
the surface of Hlackpen Hill have come few the neighbour- 
hood of the first hollow and of the Glory: Ann pond. 
have also been found farther north and. south, and 
Liddington Castle (prehistoric camp) Taye fourd thet also 
on the top of the southern range ; on rinsell (where 
of the excavations also occurs) (fg. 19); and on Milk Hill) at 
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964 ft. above 0.D. ‘They are connected with patches of gravel 
and clay. They may be'divided into two groups : 

1, Those with a dark brown patina; much abraded and 
striated. An implement (fg. 20) of this class is almost pebbled. 





Fig. 17, maogees sun: vax Fig. 18, naoxowy vat: nan 
WEIE POINTH, BUT WIRHOUT BULD OR —TRIMAIED LAW, PERMTAW OF MANLIE 
vavreen ef, Ag. 16 (9) pare (8). 





ty 


Pig. 19. wanrivents.: PRIATIO HAND-PIOK OR PEUOUERON, AIWADED AND / 
ernraen (3). . e 


On its inner face, however, every one of the facets may still be 
traced. “It was sent to Mr. Worthington Smith, a very safe 
authority, and one who has had great practical experience, In 
replying, he took it for granted that it was an implement. On 
being asked for a direct opinion as to the origin of the ancient 
fractures, he replied thet it was not a matter that could be 
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argued about: ‘it is an implement.’ ‘This is strong evidence 
from such an authority; and, indeed, the human fecets are 
patent to any one who is accustomed to handling and studyin, 

the les perfectly preserved specimens. ‘The facets are covered 
with glacial striae, and with points of impact due to collision 





with other stones under glacial or torrential conditions, or both. 
Some iton has been deposited in small hollows on the stone, 
here and there, 





Jogo 
Fig: 21. 
si cae amas vis) USA RON 
samen 








. The second group show crimson, and sometimes a. brown 
patination: much striation, but less ‘than group 1, and fewor 
points of impact. It comprises both pointed and ovate imple- 
ments (figs. 21, 22) and fltkes (fig. 28). A’ small subtriangular 
implement (fig. 24) is of somewhat delicate workmanship, 
mmpariton of these two groups and of the flints from the 
hollows with a series from Knowle Farm Pit is most instructive. 
Group 1 from Hackpen Hill is entirely in accord with the 
pebbled specimens from the said pit, ‘These usually show coarse 
edges and a considerable hump near the middle of the stone, 
yet they are frequently chipped all ovér, and show a lanceolate 
‘or sometimes an ovate outline. 
Similarly, if specimens from group 2 were mingled with the 
second series froin Knowle Farm, and not labelled, it would be. 
impossible to tell the one from the other. Like the sub- 
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‘triangular implement from Hackpen Hill, some of these show 
a slight advance on others of the group. ‘The characteristic 
implements of the Chelles Period form the third group from 
Knowle Farm, Ason other sites, these are less strongly coloured 
‘and, as.a rule, less abraded than’ the older groups. ‘The work 
{s bolder, and apparently less enreful. Neatness in chipping and 
regularity of outline were less regarded ; but the shape of the 
nodule was not so slavishly followed, and, ax a rule, a very 
handy implement was prodticed. 











Fig. 28. uacitnnse rua: 10H OOMRKOUN PLAKH, WITH YACHTY AND 
narnia PRAK AT A (8) 





Fig, 24. sUoKuee miLi:; DARKE mows PALAROLETH, ABRADED’ AND 
rata (8). 


It has already been shown that the implements from the 
hollows lovely resemble the ruder impleinents of the Chelles 
Period, and the evidence seems to point. to their being of that 


‘age. But if so, why were no perfect ‘rnieal knplenents 
made, so far as is yet Town 2 Was this 45 outly where 
poverty af material precluded the manafactare of typieal iaple- 
ments? In a high level pit at Reading a similar 

occurred, via. quantities of flakes and 

only one rather rude implement. At Crosley Green, Herts., on 
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the other hand, they are found in association with perfect 
implements. 
At Knowle Farm Pit, whilet re-chippings on the earlier im: 
Blements show that some aro immensely lder than others, and 
istinct sequences are manifest, yet no sharp division can be 
established, and periods glide from one to another in a manner 
which shows continuous occupation for along time, Even the ate 
Chelles Period scems to pass, without a shaxp break, into the 
Lower St, Acheul. ‘The latter appear to come from the lowest 
vel. ‘The imabraded, unstained, implements of the Upper 
st. Acheul Period, which are found in the river-silt near the 
surface, do not come within the purview of this paper. 
On the Lover Chalk platen one mile weat of the hil-top, 
ols 












"850 ft. to 600 ft, nbove O.D., quantities of edge-trimmed to 


are found, amidst a thin spread of gravel, and frequently in 
connexion with yellow clay, Ivdeed some unabraded specimens 
have manifestly heen ploughed out of that deposit in the making 
of drainage furrows; others are very much abraded. ‘They 
resemble the Kent ‘eoliths’. ‘The work, on the whole, is 
coarser than on the Hackpen Hill specimens. Many are made 
from previously broken pieces of flint having patinations 1 and 2 
of Hackpen Till,” Te W evident, therefores Chat they are later 
than those periods. Where any true flaking is seen on the stones 
itusually has one of the older patinations, and has been partially 
amoved by the‘ colithie” edgbetrimming. Tt is submitted tha 
in view of this strong evidence, the majority of the edge-trimm 
tools are of Inter date than ‘the plateau palaeoliths, and the 
word, “eollthic', es applied to the former, thould no longer be 
included in the vocabulary of prehistory to denote a Prehistoric 
Age. ‘The evidence adduced shows that, 4o fat, no older chipped 
flints have come to hand in the south of England than the true 
palacoliths of the plateaux. ‘Thus we see that the earliest 
palacoliths follow normally on the flint-chipping industries of 
the mid-glacial sands and of the earlier pre-crag times. In both. 
these ages flaking is ax much, and more, in evidence thant mere 
edge-trimming. Some pointed pre-crag implements are excel- 
lant forecasta of the coming palaeolithic coup-de-poing. We 
have not yet got back toa time when man could not flakes 
flint, ‘The so-called ‘eoliths” are in some cases certainly, and 
in others probably, the minor tools of early palaeolithic indus- 
tries. If it be otherwise, in the case of the Kent and Lower 
Chalk plateau tools, then they represent a period of retro 
sion. Precisely the’ same evidence as to the priotity of the 
Balacoliths over the ede-trimmed tools, in point of, time, is 

ving from Kent, Caddington, and Hatfield, Herts, as 
from north Wilts. 
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Good palecolithic implements have been found in gravel 
tumed up on the surface on the Lower Chalk plateau: one 
(fg. 25), of fine workinanship, is from Winterbourne Bassett, 
‘Whyr Farm, at 590 ft.; an ovate specimen comes from Cly‘fe 
Pypard, below the Lower Chalk esearpment, at 350 ft. above O.D. 

Ymplements of sarsen stone have been picked up on the top of 
ackpen Hill, and much abraded specimens on the Lower Chalk 
plateau (fg. %6), Since this paper was read, the loan of an im- 
Blament (i. 27) fr Mustraton bos kindly been granted by the 

‘its, Archaeological Society, who have recently acquired it. 








Fig. 26.  wiieenoounse masarr : ocnueous ratAwoLITHTE YROM ORAVRE 
‘at 000 rr. (§)- 





It was picked up by Me: J. W: Brooke, some yeats ago, out of 
the lay dag af Glo! Aon fet Helomaing, Te te cream 
colour ‘almost: unabraded. ‘This patination not, infre- 
quently occars on impleients of the Lower St. Acheul Period, 
to which, by its workmanship, this implement appears to belong. 
‘Hence we have om our highest hill-tops in the south of 


implements ranging from those of a pre-Chelles or eatl 
esi: to perhaps Le Moutite (at Caddington)—e noboeorthy 


Professor Boro Dawanss thought the meeting had fully ap- 
preciated Mr.-Kendall’s treatment of palaeolithie-fnds in super- 
ficial deposits of Wiltshire. Their occurrence had been known 
for many years, and the greater part of Mr. Kendall's series 
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would be accepted as palacolithic. He sympathized with the 
suthor’s perplexity at finding Gheles and HB Asha typos iy 
‘together in the Knowle Farm deposit, and had himself eonclud 
that it was impossible to maintain the current classification in 
face of that confusion in the gravels, He knew of no lar 
English collection in which the types were not inextricably 
mixed, Was it fact that the ruder implements were the older? 
Tn the gradual education of mankind ruder work would natu- 
rally come first; but in the manufacture of the most perfect 
ent the maker would have had to pass through all the 
forms of the implement, It was alleged that there was 
something mysterious about the scratches seen on many of the 








Fig. 20, muaw wiereRnoURNK MONKTON DOWN : ADRADRD PALANOLATIRE 
‘OF KananN : 610 FF. 0.0 ( 





specimens, and their production had been attributed to ice- 
tion. He had carehlly examined the Knowle Farm section 
and noted the festooning and iregularty of the gravel, rls 
‘and sand, some of the implements being vertical instead of hori 

zontal. It seemed that the gravels had been distributed by th 

tarbonie acid in rain-vater after the beds had been laid dowa ; 
and in that movement it would have been easy for one lint to 
press upon another. He had himself striated flint by pressing 
two together with sand between ; hence the striations were of 
no significance. With to conchoidal fracture, he quoted 
a paper by MM. Cai and Breuil on its occurrence in an 
tadlaturbed eocene bed, on fints that would have been declared 
of human origin if found in a cave. ‘That the fracture was due 
to gravel movement was clear from the presence of the detached 
Mapments -Afver sundry obvervations on the origin and dis- 
tri ‘of sarsens, he explained the elay on Hackpen Hill as 
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the residue of clay-with-fints after the mass had been washed 
‘away; and objected to the use of the term ‘microlith for small 
worked flints as it had been already appropriated for * pyymies". 





| 
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| 





Big. 27. ovony ann vow; stiomtty sonatiey maravormn (J). 


Sic Hencuves Reap had been much interested in Mr, Ken- 
dall’s discoveries and sympathized with him in two of his di 
culties. ‘The lighting of the meeting-room, though pleasant and 
adequate for otdinary purposes, was not suitable for examining 
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closely flint implements or other exhibits. Again, there was 
fa great deal of scepticism to overcome with regard to the human 
origin of some of the rougher specimens. He thought that 
fitting the band did not imply any special merit in a Aint, but 
rather the adaptability of the hand to almost any shape of 
‘implement. Tt was stated in the paper that eoliths had been 
found on the same spot and under the same conditions as 
palacoliths: why then wax the term used in that connexion, 
seeing that coliths were hy definition considerably older than 
palacoliths ? Whercas the limits of man’s power to shape Hint 
were fairly obvious, it was still uncertain how far nature could 
0 in that direction; and if any site was to be regarded as 
implementiferous, it was necessary that human work should be 
recognized on the majority of specimens collected. If the con- 
tention of the last speaker was upheld, that all types were 
found together and_could not be distinguished, then the whole 
clumifeation of the Stone Age would fal to the ground. 














Mr. Ruwtxaun Suri directed attention to some of the diffi 
culties raised by Mr. Kendall's paper. ‘The first point requiring 
explanation was the occurrence of saucer-shaped depressions on 
the top of Hackpen Hill. ‘They might be due to ‘pipes? in 
the chalk, where the rock had been dissolved away along lines 
of weakness, letting down the superficial deposits: if Ko ex- 
plained, did the subsidence take place before or after the deposit 
tthe gravel and Aint mplements? «A trench starting from the flat 
on each side and crossing the depression would show if the relative 

sitions of the strata resting on the chalk had been altered ; bat 
even if the collapse had disturbed the sequence, it was unlikely 
that implements embedded in the concreted gravel would have 
eon liberated or others introduced. A competent geologist 
might distin the pleistocene material from the reuinants of 
‘Tertiary beds that occurred sporadically in the chalk area, The 
industry found reminded him of Dr. Rutot's series nained after 
Le Flénu, near Mons, of which there were specis a the 

tot 
_ gravel 
with 











British Musoum, but there was still some i 
date. Some of the specimens found on top. of 
(possibly connected it) were ochreous and. co 
spider-web markings like many from the North Downs and in 
“contorted drift” above Mr, We 

at Caddington and elsewhere. ‘The exhibits gave farther proof 
‘that patina alone was a very unsafe guide for purposes of classi- 
fication; but the scratches and incipient cones of percussion 
were in his opinion evidence of somewhat violent movement, — 
and the question was whether they occurred on the flaked ot 
original surface of the imp If the flints had. besn 
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transported by natural forees to their position in the gravel, 
any human work on them must be of a very remote date. It 
‘was extraordinary that Mr. Kendall had found any implements 
at all in such a constricted area, and he was to be congratulated 
on his enterprise and the progress made towards the solution of 
fa stupendous problem. 


Mr, Dave: hoped that the assistance of a geologist would be 
invoked to clear up the position on Hackpen Hill, ax he wax 
‘under the impression that there had been no glaciation of thnt 

articular area. Was the clay due to clay-with-flints or to 

iary outliers? ‘Che decision would be important as bearing 
‘on the origin of the high-level gravels elsewhere. It wns difl- 
cult to believe the Kennet flowed $25 fe higher at the time the 
gravel was deposited, and he had no doubt. ax to the human 
origin of several of the flints exhibited, ‘The rest might be 
put to a suspense xccount without prejudice to the main 
‘argument. 











‘The Pnesipenr expressed a general ‘agreement with what had 
been said with regard to the implements, ‘The hour was too 
late for farther discussion, but before calling on Mr. Kendall to 
reply, he was bound to express the thanks of the meeting both 
for the paper and the exhibition of what was somewhat weighty 
material 





Mr. Kenpats, stated in reply that in the upper river-silt at 
Knowle Farm, Savernake, the fints lay mostly horizontal ; in 
ha lala clayey gravel, they ware in all paitfons often ‘up- 
righty and at the lowest level they often Iny flat. He wax not 

to say that every flint with conchoidal fracture (bulb 
‘of percussion) was of husian workmanship, as that feature was 
commonly seen on nintatal forms in certain pits. ‘The yellow 
clay in the corner of pit 8 was beneath the gravel, and in it he 
had found a sarsen 10 in. long aud @ in. thick, perfectly pebbled, 
Tare ray lao srilepettod the top of Milk Hill, 
south of Avebur 201 as representing a 
fod industry, wike raled:-otty at Bey should be pleoliths 
would follow the pre-crag and mid-glacial industries of Norfolk 
Ded Buffll,” ‘The depressions soe to hove presuied tas diel 
of gravel, the latter being met with on the less steep slope of 
the hollows. ‘The bettertog and soctshee worefougd all Ove 
both the chipped and natural surfaces of the flints, 





‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication. 
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‘Luvuspay, 8rd Fennvany 1916, 





Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Kut 
President, in the Chai 


D.Litt. PRS, 





Sir John Pease Fry, Bt., was admitted a Fellow, 


report on alterations at Durham 
d with the following remarks 


‘The Society of Antiquaries ix fortunate in having adequate 
means of recording its various activities in the field of excavation 
and research, Tn one particular, however, this is not so, From 
time to time the Society is asked, or of its own motion desires, 
‘to examine and report on the treatment of our more important 
national monuments, ‘The modus operandi is for the Couneil to 
appoint one, two, or more Fellows to visit and examine the monu- 
ment, with the consent of the authorities in charge. A report is 
then drawn up and submitted to the Council for approval, and 
thereafter entered in the Council minutes, and a copy or copies 
sent to those in charge of the monument. "The advice contained 
in the report may or may not: commend itself to the person: 
question, and as a rule that concludes the proceedings, It is 
‘open to any Fellow of the Society to see such a report, or even 
to obtain a copy, but.no machinery exists for bringing it to the 
general notice of the Fellows, 

‘The Council, considering that these reports ought to be easily 
accesible to all Fellows, has thought it well that for the future 
all much reports should’ be communicated to the Society at an 
evening meeting, and be printed in Proceedings, Hence the first 
item on our programme to-night. 





‘The Sxewvrany read 
Cathedral, which he pret 




















A Revonr 7o THe Socrery or ANriqvanwes on cenratw Rerans 
NOW NEING UNDERTAKEN at Donwant CATHEDRAL, 


‘The report which we have to lay before the Society is in. the 
nature of a comment on certain works of repair now in progress 
or in contemplation, and before dealing with these it is neces- 
sary to touch briefly on the architectural history of the church. 

e church was begun in 1098 from the east, and the date of 
completion of its eastern arm is shown by the record of the 
removal of the relics of St. Cuthbert: into it in 1104, ‘The nave 
‘was carried up as high as the springing of the vault by 1128, 
the year of Bubop Flanberd's death, and the stone vault over 
the nave was built between that yeer and 1188." ‘The system 

VOIs XXVIII x 
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of ribbed vaults in stone was then complete throughout the 
chureh. 

‘A detailed description of these vaults is outside the scope of 
this report, and it must suffice to sy that they fall into two 
categories: those in which the transverse arches are se 
and those in which they are pointed, ‘The latter 
found in the high vault of the nave, and belongs to the work 
done from 1128-33, the former in all other parts of the church, 

‘The eatly date of the Durham vaults gives. them a twofold 
value, as a study in the development of rib vaulting, and ax the 
‘oldest existing example in England of a complete covering of 
the kind. ‘Ihe problem which the carly builders of wreheel 
stone roofs had to face was that of counteracting the tendency 
‘of such roofs to thrust the walls outwards, In a barrel vault 
this thrust was exerted equally along the length of the walls, 
and a uniform thickness of wall was therefore desirable in order 
to abut 

In a quadripartite vault, like those of Durham, the thrust ix 
concentrated at given pl its, and if suflicient abutment be pro- 
vided at these points the strength of the wall between becomes 
of minor importance. ‘This prineiple carried to its logical con- 
clusion produced the great flying buttresses of the French 
churches, with the spaces between them filled only by windows. 

‘At Durham, however, only the first stages of this develop- 
ment had been reached. ‘The walls are of grent thi 
throughout, with broad flat buttremes of slight  proje 
mnarklng the divions between the bays, and additinal abut- 
ment is given at these points, in the eastern arm and transept 
by semicircular arches spanning the triforium gallery, and in the 
nave by halfarches in a like position, By theit means any 
thst axerted by the high vaults would be cnried to the aise 
walls and so to the ground, 

Phe question now arises: are these buttresses and abutting 
arches sufficient for the work they have to do? We know that 
the high vault of the eastern arm failed and had to be removed 
in the thirteenth century. Semicircular transverse arches over 
this span and in bays of this width would give a very flat curve 
to the diagonal rite v0 that the joints at the crown of the vault 
would be practically vertical, and a very slight settlement would 
make the vault unsafe, or it might be due to a movement in the 
vault itself. ‘This settlement might be initial, that is, due to a 
‘movement in the vault itself,or it might be due to the failure of the 
walls to resist the thrust. ‘Ihe vault having long been destroyed, it 
isnot posible to got evidence as oan ita etlement, but itis 
possible to ascertain whether thewalls lean out orno. Ina height 
of 51 ft. Gin, that is at the level of the springing of the vault, 
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the greatest outward lean in the north wall of the choir is $3 in,, 
and in the south wall 2j in.—a total movement of 6 in, Now 
it is clear that any tendency to move outwards would be met bj 
the arches across the triforium gallery and by the aisle walls 
from which they spring, and if these proved unequal to the strain 
they in turn would be thrust outwards proportionately. But the 
north wall of the aisle is here 8% in. out of the vertical, and 
the south wall 84 in, movements in both cases, particularly on 
the north wall side, greater than those of the main walls, and it 
is therefore clear that the deflexion has other causes than the 
thrust of a high vault, ‘The arches across the triforium are 
racked and spread, but the character of the cracks points to the 
fact that they are due rather to the weight of the roof purlins 
which rest on the crowns of the arches than to any outward 
thrust, and the lean of the aisle walls, which is most probably 
due to the thrust of the aisle vaults, would fully aecount for the 
spreading. Add to this the fact that the present thirteenth- 
century high vault shows no signs of movement, and it will appear 
that the only measure of precaution needed in this part of the 
church is to relieve the arches of the weight of the purlins, which 
can be done quite easily by adding trussed principal rafters on 
‘each side. 

In the triforium galleries on the east side of the transepts 
the arches show similar cracks, but little signs of spreading, 
and the weight of the purlins’is probably the only cause of 
damage. It is worth noting that the original high vaults of the 

ts, with semicircular transverse arches, remain in good 
condition. ‘The bays being narrower than those of the eastern 
‘arm, the diagonal ribs have a shorter distance to span, and so 
avoid the extreme flatness at the crown which probably caused 
tthe failure of the high vault of the eastern arm. 

‘That this flatness was felt to be a danger is shown by the fact, 
already noted, that when the high vaults of the nave came to be 
set out, with bays nearly as wide from east to west as those of 
the eastern arm, the transverse arches were built with a point, 
thus giving a steeper pitch to the crown of the vault and as 
a consequence to the diagonal ribs, which became semicircular. 
‘These vaults still stand to-day after nearly'700 years, in vindica- 
tion of the principle of their builders, but certain cracks in the 
wall cells, which were believed to be progressive, have led to the 
adoption of the scheme on which we have now to comment. 

low far the thrust of the nave vault may have affected the 
walls can be seen from the following measurements, taken at 
the level of the clerestory string, nearly 60 ft. above the pave- 
ment, At the second pair of piers west of the crossing the 
outward lean of the north wall is 43 in., and that of the south 
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wall Lin, a total deflexion of Sijin. At the fourth pair of 

ers it is, in the north wall Fiu., in the south wall 12 n., total 
Feflexion @f in, At the sixth pair of piers it ix in the north 
wall 3 in, in the south wall 4in. total deflexion 4$in, It is 
worthy of note that at the point where the deffexion might 
de expected to be largest, i.e. midway between the central 
tower and the western towers, it ix as a inatter of fact smallest. 
And the possibility that the’ walls were not built absolutely 
vertical must be taken into account. 

‘Phe outward lean of the north aisle wall in the nave, at the 
Duttress half-way between the second anit fourth pairs of piers 
already referred to, is 54 in.y « measurement small in itself but 
yet larger than the largest of the main walls on cither 
ide of the nave. Here, therefore, as in the choir it ix clear that 
the movement of the aisle walls ix not altogether caused by a 
transmitted thrust from the high vault. 

From the figures it will be seen that slight as is the deflexion 
of the main walls of the eastern arm, that of the nave walls is 
notably slighter, and indeed for the greater part of their length 
both walls of the nave are practically upright. It eumot there- 
fore be held that the construction is tmequal to sustain the thrust 
of the high vault, and nothing goes to show that more abutment 
is needed, If, as we are informed, some of the cracks in. the 
wall cells of the middle bays of the nave were 4 in, and 5 in, 
wide, it is evident thnt they could not have been enused by the 
spreading of the walls. 

‘The original provision for the abutment of the nave vault, as 
already noted, took the form of half-arches over the triforium 
gallery. These arches have now beon underbuilt with two addi 
tional orders, with the object, presumably, of giving more abut- 
ment to the vault, But even if the original half-arches were 
failing under the thrust of this vault—e supposition for which 
it has been shown that no ground exists— that would imply that 
the aisle walls were also failing. In such a case a strengthening 
of the half-arches without a corresponding strengthening of the 
aisle walls would be quite useless, and it is for the advisers of the 
Dean and Chapter to decide whether they will leave their scheme 
of repair in its present illogical state, or proceed to add butkresses 
to the aisle walls, an unspeakable disfigurement to the most 
conspicuous elevation of the cathedral. 

Believing, as we do, that there was no need whatever to- 
provide more abutment to the high vaults, we look upon what 

been done in a still more serious light. "An original feature 
of the greatest interest and value has been tampered with and 
disfigared, and large masses of costly and useless masonry have 
heen added. Nor are they only useless, but positively harmful, 
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for their weight and thrust have to be borne by the aisle walls, 
which may or may not prove equal to this needless burden. It 
in the future they show signs of failure, the cathedral authorities 
will indeed have cause to the work which has now been 
done. Any underbuilding of the semicircular abutting arches 
in the eastern triforium would be equally to be condemned for 
‘the same reason. 

For the purpose of examining the nave vault, the plasterin 
of several of the bays was entirely stripped off, and we understan 
that it was’ considered to be of comparatively modern date, 
However that may be, we are glad to see that the iden of 
leaving the vault unplastered, which had been suggested, has 
been abandoned. It was wrong historically and artistically. 

In conclusion, we desire to record our deep sense of obligation 
to the Dean of Durham for the great courtesy with which he 
received our request to be allowed to examine the cathedral, and 
_gave orders that every facility shoald be given to us during our 
stay in Durham, We also desire to returo our thanks to all the 
otlier members of the cathedral body with whom we came in 
contact for their uniform kindness and consideration. 

Signed: C. R. Peens. 
Tous Busow, 
Hanoww Buaxsrnan, 


‘The following letter was read : 


8 Great College Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 
February Srd, 1916, 





Dean Mn. Kisosvonp, 


Durham Cathedrat: 

Being familiar with Durham Cathedral and its statics and 
plombings Thad filly intended being present at the meeting 
to-night. I gather from the Agenda that the Report therein 
referred to is the one presented to the Dean and Chapter on 
November 24th of last year. I only became acquainted with 
the existence of this Report on a chance visit paid to Durham 
last week, and took the opportunity of examining it carefally on 
the spot. 

Moet unfortunately I am temporarily hia by ander doctors 
orders, and perforce ean only ask you to ‘enough to 
ead thes for remarks after the Raport as been dealt with at 
the meeting, that is if I am right in assuming the identity of 
the Report referred to in the Agenda with the one which was 
shown to me at Durham—not otherwise. 

T have not been in any way associated with the execution of 
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the works to which the Report refers, and can therefore write 
more freely. Had I been, { should probably not have dealt 
with the structural problems involved in quite the same way. 

Xen ficalt in brief letter to deal with explanatory details 
I find, however, that the Report is indubitably deficient in its 
atatoment of initial facts, defective in ite diugnoals, and there- 
fore unreliable in its conclusions. Even if the plumbings quoted 
were not wrong in almost every particular, which is the ease, 
the deduetions made from them are fallacious, beense vital 
derations, upon which alone sound conclusions slould be 
Dased, are suppresied, If these considerations were within the 
knowledge of the authors, their suppression is inexplicable, If 
they were not, the Report lacks authority and the Society would 
stultify itself by giving heed to it. 

‘Phe unusual form of failure of the nave flyers ix one of these 

considerations, explicable, however, ouly by aid of a diagram, 
‘Another, explicable without « diagram, was the condition of the 
high vault of the nave itself. No one can accuse me of taking 
‘an alarmist view of the condition of ancient work which has 
found itself through time or stress. But in this eave the vault 
‘was in some places so shattered that had the building heen sub- 
jected even to slight vibration some parts of it must have 
fallen, ‘There wore direct evidences that the vault has moved 
within this generation, Some of the stones in it could be quite 
freoly shaken by the hand from below. ‘This was doubtless 
owing to the fact that the crown of the vault hax dropped very 
considerably in some places, Accuracy of mensurement in ini- 
possible, but the movement probably extends to about 8 in, ‘The 
vault is one of quite unnecessary weight, to be explained no 
doubt by its early date. 

‘As an independent witness, who has several times ascended 
the scaffold during the execution of the recent works, it is my 
view that the repair and strengthening of this vault would have 
heen very sliifly accomplished. have seldom oon more deft 
workmanship in a difficult task and credit is 
over, the weather roof and roof timbers, which were formerly 
depending directly upon the vault are now made se-tupportin, 
and independent of it. ‘These are important facts, mention o} 
which might not unreasonably have been expected in the Report 
in question. 

_dnmy add that T should not have refrained from firmly eriti- 
cizing the omission of the plastering, had that been part of the 
scheme. In this one respect am I in fall agreement with the 
Report, In all others I regard it as being the more subversive 
aul misleading, owing to the very lucidity of its expression. 

It seems strange that the authors do not appear to have con- 
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sulted the arciteskdinecting the works before framing their 
Report. A document now of more than doubtful value might 
‘then have carried weight, by its authors becoming aware of 
considerations of primary import, to which they have not osten- 
sibly, to any one acquainted with the fall facts, given heed, 
the dlocuston to-night extenda #0 the’ ery interesting 
recent disclosures in the choir clerestory, I shall ‘be still more 
sorry to have missed it, 
Tam, 
‘Yours very faithfully, 
HS. Kingsford, Esq., ‘W. D. Cande, 
Socicty of Antiquaries, 
Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, W. 





Mr, E. P, Wannen had not gathered whether any communi- 
ention had been received from the architect concerned, Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney, F.8.A., to be read to the meeting in reply to the re- 
port just presented, or whether Mr. Macartney had been com- 
munieated with before the report was rendered. He himself 
fully approved of the gist of that document, but thought there 
‘was room for more than one opinion as to the settlement of the 
vaulting, the foundations, material, cement, unequal pressure of 
ihe roof and effect ofthe prevalent winds,” Mr. Macartney was 
not a tizo, and had naturally paid attention to the structure 
and condition of the parts affected; and it was only fair that 
the difficulties of the undertaking should not be added to by 
any action that would prejudice his employers, He thought 
‘that Mr. Macartney had a right to receive a copy of the report 
beforchand; otherwise if the report had been already sent to 
‘the Dean and Chapter, in his opinion the Society should revise 
its procedure, In a matter reflecting on the skill, knowledge, 
and decision of the architect, the latter should have had an 
‘opportanity of stating his reasons before his employers. were 
approached by the Society. 

















‘The Paeswwsyt said the whole matter rested on another 
basis, It was perfectly legitimate for the Society to send down 
experts, with a long previous knowledge of the building, to 
report on what seemed to the outsider to be a worse than use- 
Jess architectural expedient. ‘The personal clement was avoided 
aud the investigation became purely objedtive, ther sole im 
Deing the conservation of « great national monument. Nothin 
would have been gained by consulting the architect beforehand: 
and the decision lay with the Dean and Chapter, who were at 
liberty to hear both sides of the case. Mr. Peers and his col- 
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publi 


leagues had acted from no personal motive, but solely on 
‘ciel 


grounds, and for that reason merited the thanks of the s 


Sir Henevuxs Rean said the Society should he grateful for 
the report presented by Mr, Peers and his colleagues, ws the 
cathedral was « national monument ¥ Fellow had 
an interest, One of the duties of the Sov 
watehfal eye on such monuments, aud a 
‘that direction which never came before 
He thought it would he an_advant 
cd in all undertakings of that kind and 40 enable the 
follow, and if need be control, the activities of its off 
the present case, very clear reasons had been gi 
vention, and he felt that the report could have nothing 
useful tendeney, 
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Honacy Saxpans, Baty BSA. exhibited a collection of 
Thero-Roman silver jewellery from the neighbourhood of Villa 
earrillo in the province of Jacn, Spain, on which he rend the 
following paper: 

In the autumn of 1914 a search for ‘treasure* near a small 
villa in the northern part of Andalucin, led to 
a remarkable discovery. Mogon is situated on the rigght lank 
of the Guadalquivir, about five miles from the town of Villa- 
carrillo in the province of Juen. Che river, which iy here muffi- 
ciently far from ita source to have become of considerable 
volume, runs through a narrow fertile valley with the barren 
Inolintains of tho Sierra de les Cuatro Villas to the south (the 
Mons Argentiferus of the ancients), and a xories of bluffs to the 
north not far from the right bank. A very fertile and gently 
rising plateau stretches from the bluffs to the top of the ‘suddle* 
on which Villacerrillo stands, At the top of and not far from 
the edgo of the bluff, which here rises in terraces from the river 
level bind Mogon (fg. 1), there ita atreth of elevated grown 
which has undoubtedly been the site of an Tberian, and probably 
Roman, stronghold of fortress; while there are evidences of 
‘an extensive inhabited site around it. It was at tho foot of, 
‘and but a few yards from, the second or intermediate terrace 
(marked with Xin fig. 1) that the treasure was found quite by 
chatee under a heap of stones, and it is a remarkable fact that 
several other ‘treasures? have also been found not far from 
the site of the one which Tam exhibiting to-night. How this 
can be acogunted for Tam at a loss to tell. ‘Che site is, as I 
have already mentioned, near the river Guadalquivir, which was 
here traversed by a bridge of which traces are sill to be seen 
and which may be Roman, and an important Roman road may 
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have passed near by. ‘There are some springs of mineral waters 
(Baftos del Saladillo) not far away on the banks of a small 
river, Arroyo de las Aguascebas, which: flows into the Guadal- 
juivir in front of Mogon, which were undoubtedly used by the 
Womans,.aa they re-used tovlay; but beyond this there is 
nothing ’to account for such a group of treasures, ‘The treasure 
which I am showing to-night consists of an earthenware vessel 
of the shape of a Spanish olla of the present day, about 
8 in. high, 8 in. in diameter, and 4 in, to 5 in. across at the mouth. 
It is almost spherical in form, but somewhat elongated towards 
the opening, which is finished off with a shallow rim. It is fine 
in texture and shows signs of decoration in the form of broad 
purplo-red horlsontal bands and it may be deserved, broadly, 
as being Iberian in type (fig. 2). ‘Che mouth was closed by, 
‘a saucer-shaped ‘cake’ of silver, 4 in. wide on the upper surface 
tad three-quarters of an inch deep in the centre. "it weighed 
1,290 grammes (about forty ounces ‘Troy) and was still in the 
same state in which it left the mould. Under the rim and 
encircling the short neck of the olla were three silver tores 


(ig. 8). 3 
‘The contents of the vessel were indeed surpris 
practically full of silver coins and of silver jewellery. ‘The coins 
were 1,258 in number, and many have left. a stain where they 
promed aguint the ides of the oll, while all are of the Ronan 
Zonsular pe ‘On the top and near the mouth was another 
silver tore (fig. 4), which was broken on removal (or on bein, 
laced th the olla) an accident which waa the lento be regretted 
cause the fractured ends clearly show the method of manu- 
facture. ‘The ormament was made up of three strands of silver 
tubes, each of which had been rolled out of a silver band. just: 
broad enough to allow of the edges being turned over: length- 
ways and soldered so as to form the tube. Each tube started 
from a common base, or tang, which terminated in a loop, 
through which « cord was passed with the object of attaching 
it to the other end of the tore. ‘The tubes, which varied in 
diameter, the diameter increasing as they approached the centre 
and diminishing as they drew nearer and nearer'to the other 
end, were twisted spirally, then one over the other, until they 
again became blended ina solid tang. 'Three delicate silver 
cordons started from the solid end of the tang and, follow- 
ing the windings of the tubes, filled the spaces between them, 
‘and so gave an appearance of elegance and lightness to the 
finished ‘article, Tt’ would appear thet the operetions of form 
ing and closing the tubes by intertwining them followed each 
other closely as the tore was in the process of manufacture. 
‘The work not only resulted in a pleasing and ornamental piece 
VoL. xxvint F 
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of jewellery, but it showed technical skill of a high order on 
the part of the silversmith who elaborated it, ‘wo of the tores 
which hed been a placed round the neck of the olla appeared to 
have been formed in the same manner; while the third (the 
‘uppermost in fig. 8), to which I will again refer, was worked out 
of a rod of solid silver. 

But besides the tore several other pieces of jewellery were, as 
I have already mentioned, found within the olla, ‘There were 
‘two bracelets, an armlet, ‘two delicate ribbons or bands, two 
plaques, a remarkable buckle in the form of a bird (probably 
fa duck) with outstretched wings, two pins or pendants termi= 
nating in an ornament in the shape of an acorn: and Inst, but 
not least a fine medallion representing the head of the Medust.— 
all of silver. One of the plaques and the medallion had heen 

ated with gold, and the gold covering can in both cases still 
Berdintinotly en, 

‘Lhe two bracelets, which were made from silver rods, are in 
a very good state of preservation (figs. 5 and 5), ns indeed are 
all the objects comprising the find. In one example (fig. 5) the 
‘ends, which overlap, have been worked into the form of serpents’ 
heads, which are still complete in all their details, ‘Chere are 
several instances of similarly ornamented bracelets" having beon 
found in Spain, but Ido not know of any case where the work 
is as good and the ornamentation so effective ax in that of the 
Dracelet I am describing. ‘Che other bracelet is plainer in 
style (fig. 5.) and is ornamented with grooves linked by zigzag 
incisions. 

‘Tho armlet, or possibly amall tore (fig. 6), is particularly in- 
‘teresting. Its only adornment consists of four groups of three 
rings which eacirele the armlet at the centre and enclose three 
bands of silver wire forming a zigaag pattern of alternating 
loops. ‘The effect is simple and elegant. But this armlet he- 
comes also interesting from the fact that the very same ornament 
is to be seen on the tore to which I have already referred, the 
‘uppermost of the three shown in fig. 8. It is quite evident that 
the tore’and the armlet formed a set, that they were contempo- 
vaneous, and that they belonged to the same . 

It has been suggested that this armlet, which has been closed 
in by a modern jeweller and so made smaller in diameter than 
it was originally, may have been a tore, but this is hardly borne 
out by its measurements. Its total length is 85 ceutimetres, 
whereas the total length of the similarly decorated tore is 
59 centimetres. ‘The former would not encircle the neck of an 
adult, whereas the latter would. ‘The decorative motive on the 

* Horace Sandars, Pre-Roman Bronze Votive Offerings from Despetia- 
perros’, Archaeologia, lx, 60-02 ; with Supplement privately printed. 
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tore, the armlet, and the bracclet which I have last described is 
the same, except that in the case of the tore and the armlet the 
bands and the zigzag links are raised and rounded at the ends, 
whereas in the ease of the bracelet they are incised and 
angular. 

Ihe two bands served, as girdles. ‘They were each 
comand a ee Take sn as oe 
millimetres broad, turned over at the outer edges so as to form 
# border and to give strength to the band. ‘I'wo parallel ribs 
which ran the whole length of the band are decorated with 
minute transverse grooves terminating in circular depressions 
‘at both ends, which gives them the appearance of raised, 
ffoored, and honded lines, At, or near, oe end the band has 

mn pierced, probably with a view to the insertion of a rivet 
gr clamp wherewith to fasten the band to « loth or dress 
‘The other end was flattened out for a length of about 
11 centimetres and rounded off at the end, forming 
‘ smooth surface which was decorated with an engraved design 
of floral character (fig. 7). ‘The design in the second band was 
similar in character but more decorative than in the case which 
1 havo jot dueribed. ‘The under surface of both bands was 
quite smoot] they ay as if rolled from a disc, so 
tind_precise are the orders and the ribs. ‘The length of cash 
band was approximately 1 metre. 

‘Lhe two plaques are both of great interest while being en- 
tirely dissimilar. One is in the form of a gold-plated silver 
band, 56 millimetres broad, and elaborately decorated with a 
design of many-petalled flowers and of fruits enclosed within 
intertwining long-stalked plant-forms with narrow borders 
ormamented with returning spirals running in opposite direc- 
tions (fig. 8), whereas the other is a thin silver plaque decorated * 
with animals, birds, and fish in high relief. ‘The former shows 
unquestionable Graeco-oriental influence, although it was prob- 
ably made in the country, whereas the latter is in character, 
design, and workmanship purely Therian (Gg. 9). Tt ix indaade 
of greater intrest from the point of view of indigenous 

than any other object which formed part of the treasure 
(except the buckle with the flying bird), since it is unlike any 
other object, while it stands, wit nthe uct es tative of 
alittle-known phase of early art. ‘This plaque, which originally 
formed, in all probability, the covering to a dagger sheath, is 
triangular in shape, and measures about 19 centimetres in length 
set) sastieases inesil ab Vise bose ‘The upper surface is 
divided into two compartments, the upper of which is trape- 
zoidal in form, while the lower is triangular and follows. the 
outline of the sheath (fig. 9). ‘The former compartment is deco- 
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rated with a horse galloping to the right, a bird (probably 
Bird of prey) and a framework of globular protubernucey the 
intervening spaces and the field under the body of the horse 
being filled up with symmetrically arranged groupsof small bosses, 
In the triangular compartment are to be seen a stag galloping 
to the right, but with the head to the leftsa fish (apparently), 
‘and a bird, smaller in size but similar in form to the bird in the 
upper compartment, A. similar framework of protuberances 
tnd bosses lecorated the remainder of the available space, Both 
the horse and the stag, although not of great deliency in form, 
show spirited movements, while the former hears unmistakable 
resemblance to the horses portrayed on the xilvernntonomoseains 
with Iberian inscriptions which are so frequently found in the 
Peninsula, ‘Che knobs and bosses are a characteristic fenture of 
Tberian decorative art, and the whole composition and its exeett= 
tio, which was fou on repo work are typlea of Tera 
methods in decorating metals curing the four centuries pre= 
ceding the Christian era, ‘Two other articlexof jewellery among 
the hoard are also interesting, as they, again, were the products 
of indigenous industry and may be deseribed ax very rare 
amples of purely Iberian metal-work. ‘They consist, in ech 
cease, of what I would deseribe ax m long stem with x pender 
acorn; and in both eases the acoms have been wrenched fro 
the stems and the stems doubled over in order to admit of their 
insertion in the olla (fig. 10), ‘The acorn is of solid silver and 
weighed, with the stem, about 180 grammes. ‘he atem, which 
in its present condition is nbout 28 centimetres Jong, wan mace 
from a rod of silver which wax left round for about, $ con 
metres from the point where it joined the acom (which wi 
hung at right angles to it), and) was then worked square for 
16 centimetres, when it, again became round and tapering until 
it reached a pointed end now missing. ‘The four edges of the 
quadrangular portion have been worked to a smooth and rounded 
Surface which leaves a depression on the four sides, along which 
there runs a slightly raised and notched rib. ‘he whole effect 
is decorative, simple, and pleasing. 

It is interesting to note that a tore, also twisted and broken 
but decorated in precisely the same style and manner, was dis- 
covered in the same province (Jaen) in 1912, associated with 
silver coins of the time of the Roman Republic which indicate 
that the date of burial of the hoard was the same as that of the 
treasure which I am describing (about 90-85 .c.).? 






































> ¢ Notes on a find of Roman Republican Silver Coing and of Ornaments 
from the Centenillo Mines, Sierra Morena,’ by G. ¥. Hill, M.A., and 
Horace W. Sandars,¥.8.A., Numismatic Chronicle, 4 Ser., xil 1012. 
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‘The manner of wearing these somewhat heavy and cumber- 
some ornaments gave rise to no little discussion when the 
treasure was first unearthed, but a fortunate discovery has 
subsequently and, to all appearances, correctly accounted for 
the facts. “It consists of a small bronze statuette from the 
Ihero-Roman sanctuary, near Santisteban del Puerto in the 
rovince of Jaen, representing an Iberian woman doubtless 
iressed for a festive occasion and wearing a considerable quantit 
‘of jewellery (fg. 11), In the first place, she weare a tore which 
paises under the ear-dises and round her neck. Below the tore 
‘and falling on both sides of a large bulla are two acorns sus- 
pended at right angles from stems which eross the chest, and 
which must have been fastened to the vest or dress by means of 
the pins which terminated them, a possible arrangement for the 
acorns which I have described. ’ Eneircling the acorns and the 
bulla is another adornment, which spears to be a second tore, 
anded from the tore which the lady wore round her neck. 
‘Phere still remain to describe two objects not the least 
interesting from this find, viz, a very fine medallion head of 
the Medusa, and a brooch or rather a buckle. ‘The former, 
which is plated with gold, is é work of a very high 
order. ‘This medallion (Hg 12), which is about 8 centimetres in 
diameter and which was perfect when found, represents the 
Medusa’s winged head surrounded by serpents’ with the scales 
of the aegis engraved on the background. It is a very good 
specimen of Graeco-Roman jewellery of the second century 2.°. 
such ax was ‘in vogue in the countries bordering on the Medi: 
+terranean from the second century n.c. to the second century a.p.1 
It was probably imported into the Peninsula or made by a 
native craftsman inspired by an imported Greek model. 
buckle was, on the contrary, of purely Iberian conception and 
execution (fig. 13). It represents a bird (a duck without doubt) 
with outstretched neck and wings encircled by a crescent-sh 
hoop on which the duck’s heal in now resting. A loop sar 
rounds the bar which connects the horns of the erescent. The 
feathers on the wings and back of the duck are worked with 
‘care, while the hoop is decorated partly, towards the ends, 
with the circular rings or depressions which are typical Iberian 
decorative motives, and partly, in the centre, with bands of 
zigzag incisions; but even here again the characteristic circles 
appear in the outer band. ‘The head of the bird has been fixed 
to the crescent, and two small bars have been added on the 
‘ander side since the treasure was discovered. ‘The head (and 
indeed the whole bird) was originally loose, while the tail-band 
had play along and around the bar. The object could only 








+ 1 RM, Catalogue, Jewellery Greek, Btrwrcan, and Roman, 1911, p. xiii. 
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have been intended for a buckle, as no means had been provided 
for fixing it to the dress as a fibula or brooch. 


T have already mentioned that a large number of Roman 
coins was found in the olla with the jewellery, and as these 
afford very important evidence as to the'date when the treasure 
wwas buried I append the classification of the 1,258 coins from 
the jan; for which T-am indebted to Don Antonio Vives, Pro- 
fessor of Namismatics at the University. of Madrid, and to 
Mr. G. F, Hill, Keeper of the Departmenit of Coins nnd Medals 
at the British Museum, to hoth of whom I express my gratefial 
thanks for their valuable assistance, Snr. Vivex hus followed 
Babclon in his classification, while Mr. ITT has taken Mr. Grucber 
for his dates, but both happily agree as to the date of the mont 
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And so we may assume that the olla with its valuable con- 
tents was hidden away between 89 and 80 1.4 a date whi 
corresponds with that of 1 many finds of Roman silver coins in 
Andalucia, It is a very remarkable fact, and one well worth 
recording, if only for the extreme rarity of the occurrence, that 
six distinct finds of Roman denarii were made at Mogon within 
a period of four months in 1914—one of some 900 coins in 
‘May, one in June of 1,500 coins, and two in August, one also 
‘of about 1,500 coins, while the other was the olla and coins 
which T have just described. One of the two first finds was 
certainly contained in an olla, and probably the others were also. 
Two of these finds were made near the middle terrace of 
the bluff behind Mogon which I have already described, and 


+ Monnaies de la premidre période 268-4 jeuxidme période 
api premitre période 269-4 ; et do la deuxidme périod 
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not far from the spot where the olla with the jewellery was 
interred. 

‘The other two finds were made in, or close to, the river bank 
am not quite sure of the dats). ‘The coins in both eases 
appear to have been enclosed in bronze receptacles, which 
perished on removal from the spot where they were found. 





‘Whe Paeswexr inquired whether silver was mined in the 
neighbourhood of the discovery. ‘The repoussé plate with horse, 
fish, and birds was late Therian work but really represented 
a survival of the style exemplified by the plate from Cuenca, 
Spain, and was reminiscent of the Hallstatt culture more to 
theeast, ‘The ornamental details evidently maintained an earlier 
Iberian tradition, the concentric circles ‘seen on one piece of 
pottery, for instance, being of very early date in Spain, ‘There 
‘was nothing in the hoard pointing to the pre-conquest period of 
Nunneia, but some of the dedgne repreduoed ‘arly’ Aegean 




















prototypes. 
‘W. L. Hripnoncu, Esq. M.A., Ph.D., F.S8.A., exhibited two 
alabaster tables and the bronze head of a king,on which he read the 


following notes: ‘Phe first alabaster table exhibited (fg. 1), which 
is of unusually large size, being 22% in. high by 14 in. wide, 
represents the Holy Trinity. God the Father, a inajestic seated 
figure, holds the cross bearing God the Son, above whose head 
is the dove of the Holy'Spirit ; below the fect of the Christ, but 
attached to the stem of the cross is an irregularly globular object, 
seemingly representing the ond. At thetwo upper corner are 
fngels (row badly mutilated) holding censers. At either aide of 
the Christ is a smaller angel holding a chalice. In the lower left- 
hand corner is a somewhat uncommon feature, a kneeling figure 
of a mitred bishop or abbot: bearing a large object, apparent! 
® hettt, in his hands, Prom his mouth proceeds a aero, phic 
sremay suppose formerly bore a prayer painted upon it eend 
ing to the dove! ‘This figure probably represents the donor of 
the table, and perhaps that of the set of which it originally 
formed apart.’ ‘The history of the specimen, so far as I was 
1 Dr, Philip Nelson, F.8.A., has pointed out to me that in 
window of Ross Herefrdsis a kneeling figure of bishop holding 
who with both hands hol art, offering it to St. Al 
from him ascends Ml, with a inscription, ig ee ‘the 
higheat "Soe Dra Hoy of Bah Gane Pad, pate 
VA‘igure of a donor, a clr 
lower part of God the Father in a large ish 
Museum. Cf. Dr. Nelson’s ‘Some Examples of English Mediaeval 
Work’, in the Archaeological Journal, 2nd_S vol. xxi, 
4, fg. 2, aod p. 104. Several othor alabaster Trinites ave lus: 
‘trated in the same Paper. 
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able to learn it, indicated that the table came from some build- 
ing of a religious order on or near the north-western coast of 





ee 





Fig. 1. atanastan Tanue nepmesmenivo came wot ranrry (2). 


Spain, a ditit which has det and easy communication with 
England by sea, It is, therefore, not improbable that we have 
jn this specimen an example of a table specially ordered for a 
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Spanish community. Had the table been an ordinary article of 
commerce, prepared in advance and kept in stock for sale to any 
chance buyer, it would not have borne so specialized a represen- 
tation of a donor ; similarly, that same figure would have inter- 
fered, to a certain extent, with its sale for export, after:the: dis 
solution of the English monasteries. ‘There is, perhaps, & possi- 
bility that it was brought to Spain by some English community 
removing there, but concerning this I have no evidence, 

‘The style of the carving is very like that of the alabaster 
tables assigned provisionally by Mr. Prior to the period 1420-60; 
it resembles in many ways that of such carvings as those, show- 
ing Coronations of our Lady, from the Douai Museum, illus- 
trated in figs. 10 and 10d of plate v of Mr. Prior’s paper on 
“The Sculpture of Alabaster Tables’, in the Catalogue of the 
Alabaster Exhibition, 1910, I think that we may safely assign 
this table to the same period, and perhaps to the same work- 
shop, which produced the Coronations referred to, An unusual 
detail in the treatment of the carving, seemingly occurring rarel 
in other tables of this period and class, is found in the b 
of the Christ, which is cut in a somewhat peculiar form. ‘The 
sume or very similar treatment has been given to the beard 
of the Christ in the lange alabaster igure ofthe Holy Trinity 
preserved in the British Museum. Of the original colouring 
only a very few faint traces now remain, mostly protected within 
some of the less accessible hollows of the design. 

‘The other alabaster table on exhibition (fig. 2), representi 
the Entombment, probably belonged, as did others dealing wit 
the same subject, to a series of tables showing several scenes of 
the Passion. ‘The subject, treated in forms very like that of the 
present: specimen, seems to have been a fairly common. one; 
‘several examples, complete or fragmentary, very similar to the 
present one, were shown at the Exhibition held’ by this Society 
‘some years ago, and another one is in the British Museum. 
In Spain I have seen a large fragment of a table which. seems 
to have been nearly identical with the one exhibited, not 
only in composition but also in details. At. present. there is, 
tinfortunataly, some diffeulty in judging of the tut lite ad of 
the original effect of the specimen exhibited ; , becanse, after 
having Been broken across and suffering other damage, and sub- 
sequettly having been repaired, it has been crudely’ painted all 
over with oil colours, seemingly to fit it. for use in some village 
church. It was obtained, in its present condition, in Northern 
France a few years ago. ~ 

The dead Christ lies at an angle to the horizontal across the 
contre of the table, with Joseph of Arimathea standing at His 
feet, about to lower Him into the tomb, At His head stands 
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Nicodemus, with Mary Cleophas, our Lady, and Mary Zebedee 
between the terminal figures. Seated at the head of the tomb 
js a figure of St. Mary Magdalene. On a small mound, rising 
from near the base of the table, is a vessel of spices, with its 
upper part now broken off. 





Fig. 2 atanasren TasuE mmpnesmernso rae weroumcmr (3). 


On account of the thick coating of paint which at present di 
figures the table, it is somewhat difficult to determine which of 
the parts have been renewed. ‘The appearance of the paint 
above the horizontal break suggests that some small parta of the 
‘original surface of the stone have been replaced by plaster, while 
a small portion of the head of Mary Zebedee has been similarly 
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replaced. ‘The replacements noted seem to be the only ones ; 
some broken parts (such as the hands of the praying figures) 
have been paitted over without having been repaired. 

‘The maximum dimensions of the table, the upper edge of 
which has been broken away so as to make it conform somewhat 
to the grouping, are 16} in. by 94in. 

The ze head (figs. 3 and 4) crowned with a diadem has 
een broken away from what seems to have been a life-size statue 
ofa king or of « kingly deity. Krom some of the features of 
this fragment I have been led to believe that the statue was 

robably one of a group rather than an isolated figure. Un- 

Fortunately no histery of any: value attaches at present to the 
head; I got it in Southern Spain from an amateur who had 
bought it, without a history, from an itinerant. professional 
collector of antiquities whose journeys had taken him to many 
parts of Spain, and T have not, as yet, traced it to any statue or 
group of which a record remains. When I acquired it, ite eur- 
face was nel hidden by a thin ayer of small adherent muses 
of a substance resembling river mud, of which I have removed 
most of that on the face and the beard, although I have left 
great part of that originally attached to the hair of the head. 

‘The modelling of the bronze has been carried out with great 
ability and feeling, while the subsequent finishing of portions of 
the surface has been skilfully done. The ‘of the head is 
represented as being curly, and in a manner much resembling 
‘that applied to some ancient Roman statues. ‘The face and the 
crown have been smoothed, while the hair, both of the head 
and of the beard, seems to have been left practically as it came 
from the mould. ‘The crown has been gilt; the remainder of ¥ 
the surface has been left the natural colour of the bronze. ‘The 
head evidently has been modelled under Gothic influences, but 
seemingly, to judge by the form of the crown and by certain de- 
tails of the treatment during the alzteenth century? I have not, 
however, as yet been able to identify it with any particular 
school of sculpture. 

‘My reasons for believing that the head is not from an isolated 
statue are the following: (1) The left side of the face remains, 
specially as to the boar fn ales Gnished state tan Be right 
side, whereby we are led to suppose that the left side sis prob- 
ably partially hidden from view by masses which made difficult 
‘the sculptor’s access from that side, & ‘The treatment of the 
two eyes differs somewhat, so that, in order to make them appear 
in their proper relation to each other, it is necessary to.view the 
head from one side, not from the front. (8) ‘The eyes seem to 
be gazing at something somewhat above their own level, whereby! 
it is suggested that the head possibly belonged to a’ kneeling 
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figure. ‘These three points seem to indicate that the head was 
not to face the spectator, and that, since it appears to be an 
Hdealized representation (not a portrait of, say, a kneeling donor), 
it was probably intended to face some figure.’ We should note, 
‘also, that there is a lange jagged hole in the beard, on the left 
side, which seems to have been produced by tearing away some- 
‘thing, possibly a part of, or attached to, another figure, formerly 
in contact with the beard. 

Concerning the subject or the nature of the group—if group 
there was—I ami not able to present further evidence, I would 
suggest, however, very tentatively, that possibly the head may 
de that of a kuceling king from ‘an Adoration of the Kings, 
of which subject statuesque groups were cut in xtone during 
Gothie times; one such group is still in place in the enthedral at 
Burgos. 











Sir Hyncenes Ruap thought the alabusters required no com 
ment, and agreed with the author ax to the king’x head being 
at of « group of kgs, the work ling of the sxtecnth cane 
tury, possibly late, In Spain the Gothic feeling survived well 
into that eentury, and the form of the beard seemed Inter than 
other characteristics of the head, ‘The exhibits had been of 
much interest, and the head was « notable artistic possession, 








‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications 
and exhibitions, 


‘Tuunspay, 10th Fenavany 1916, 





‘The Rev. H. F. Wosrtaxe, M.A., Custodian and Minor 
Canon of Westminster Abbey, read ‘the following notes on 
f recent examination of the shrine of St, Edward at West- 
minster : 
‘The shrine of St. Edward at Westminster has been so 
adequately dealt with in the writings of Sir Gilbert Scott, 
Burges, Mr, Micklethwaite, Mr. Bell, and notably 
Mr. Lethal tat vould sem that any one who would under, 
e to say anything new about it must need some speci 
ualiosticns for hin tak, et 
‘To these of course I can lay no claim, ‘The rather discon- 
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nected notes which I have to offer you are the product of 
‘a unique opportunity of which it would have been foolish not to 
take advantage. 

Certain measures, necessary for the protection of the shrine in 
these troublous times, required the temporary removal of the 
wooden superstructure, thus exposing to view the cavity in which 
rests the coffin of the saint. ‘The examination of this Jed further 
to a consideration of the restoration of the shrine undertaken by 
Feckenhamn in his brief tenure of the revived abbacy of West- 
minster. ‘The examination was necessarily short, for the neces- 
sities of the times demanded such immediate measures asto pre 
vent its continuance. ‘The exact accuracy of the measurements 
taken cannot therefore be guaranteed, though I have no reason 
to suspect any particular inaccuracy. ’ Conclusions, moreover, to 
which one was tempted to come could not be verified by further 
examination and must therefore be regarded as tentative, 

‘The shrine from its first building was nominally under the 
charge of a single official. At first this officer was a member of 
‘the royal household, and probably exercised his office by deputy, 
fs the sacrist of the abbey and another monk were associated 
with him in its exeoution. Later on the office was held by an 
abbey monk, the first holder of it that I have met with being 
‘one William de Staunton in 1838. 

‘The keeper of the shrine was also keeper of the relics, and 
from neither aspect does the combined office seem to have been 
regarded as of great importance, since it was generally held by 
the younger monks. For instance, Esteney was keeper of the 
shrine from 1450 to 1457, but did not succeed to the abbacy 
until 1474, 

No-rents or estates were attached to the office so far as I can 
find, and consequently there is not much information such as an 
be derived in regard to other offices from the rolls of the obedi 
tines, ‘The keeper of the shrine, however, on relingushing i 
office furnished his uceasor. with a complete inventory of the 
vestments, furniture, and relics that had been under his charge. 
From these inventories some scanty information bearing upon 
four present subject may be gleaned. I shall have occasion to 
(quote from the inventory made by Dan William Green in 1520 
when handing over his office to his successor, Dan Henry Win- 
chestet. 

Prior to the year 1540, when Abbot Boston or Benson si 
the deed of surrender of the abbey, the shrine must have 
an object of singular beauty, and various attempts have been 
made to depict its original appearance. ‘These attempts have 
‘been for the most part based upon a small representation in the 
Litlyngton Missal and on pictures contained in the Life of St. 
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Edward in the library of the University of Cambridge, supple- 
‘mented by such documentary evidence as could be found. 

"A distinction has always been made between the fixed canopy 
of a shrine, called the co-opertorium, and a movable wooden 
covering designed for its protection, called the co-operculum, 
Mr, Bell? in a conjectural restoration ‘has quite naturally shown 
St. ‘Edward's Shrine with both. Iam inclined, however, to 
think that at Westminster there was no wooden covering, ‘Che 
inventory by Dan William Green,? keeper of the shrine in 1520, 
speaks of ‘& valaunce of blew velwrett embroderyd with flouris of 
golde with the ymagys of saynt Edwarde and saynt John Kuane 

lyste with aiother valaunce of blew dannske to hang the 
Shayne and a exciste of tymber and of bron golde’, ‘Phin sens 
to imply some such pall as that which in normal times hangs 
over the shrine today, aerving tho samo purpose of protecting 
the co-opertorivm but not requiring the same support, A 
wooden covering demanded chains passing up through the roof, 
attached to counterweights, but when the present pall was set 
up there ware no holes found in tho bosses of the gofaing, and i 
was necessary to bore them, 

It is interesting to observe in passing that the shrine keeper 
hhad in his charge ‘a paper masseboke of Salisbury's use of 
William Caxton gyfte'. This book has been identified by 
Dr. Edward Scott as the Sarum Missal in the possession of Lord 
Newton, ‘There was also ‘a cloth to cover the tombe of Kynge 
Edward with the long Shankys’ and ‘a Canvas cloth stcyned 
blacke with a whyte Harte to cover the tombe of Kyng Rycharde 
the second’, and ¥%j clothes to cover the ymagys of Saynt Edward 
& Saynt John Buangelyate in lent". 1 would axk you particu- 
larly to observe these images and the pillars upon which they 
stand in view of what is to be said later, 

Mr. Micklethwaite?saysthat ‘when the shrine was destroyed by 
Henny VIM, the base was piled down to the ground and the 
body’ of the Confessor was buried on its site, But in 1557... . 
the pieces were gathered together and it was set up again.’ Sir 
Gilbert Scott, ton the other Land, was of opinion ‘that te marble 
superstructure was only taken down far enough to allow of the 
remoyal ofthe body, as its parts have been displaced in refxing 
so far down as that but no further’, I am inclined to think that 
the latter opinion is correct, and further that the shrine suffered 
more at the west or altar-end than elsewhere. I think that the 
retabulum and altar were removed, and that the coffin was pulled 
out from that end rather than lifted out of the eavity. 

2 ‘pantactione: St. Paul e Bolviolgical Society, vol iv, part iv. 

2 Wanmtntr ey aint, ts an Ys Pa ie 

* Proceedings, xv, 412, * Gleanings, p. 59, 
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Feckenham seems to have replaced the Confessor’s coffin on 
20th March 1557, and then to have set about restoring the 
shrine. Machyn tells us that it was to be ‘sett up agayne as 
fast os my Lord Abbot can have ytt. done’. On 4th Seauary 
1559, Feckenham was deprived, so that his work upon the shrine 
‘occupied at the most some twenty-two months, In this time he 
must have repaired the frieze, built the cornice and superstruc- 
ture above it, repaired the stone base, filled up some of the 
matrices with plaster, and painted the inscription and imitation 
mosaic. ‘That the restoration was hasty and as fast as my lord 
abbot could get it done there is abundant evidence. 

‘Thanks to’ the removal of the superstructure, we now have a 
view of the shrine from the chantry of Henry V, showing the 
cavity in which lies the coffin of the Confessor (fig. 1). 

‘Whe south-cast corer of the cornice seems to be made 
up of pieces of window tracery doubtless once filled in with 
coment, while the walls of the cavity are rough and uncut, ‘The 
chest which contains the coffin was, it will be remembered, made 
at the order of James II, One Charles ‘Taylour,’ a choirman, 
had abstracted St. Edward's erucifix and chain through a hole in 
the lid and had eventually handed it over to the king, who 
caused the coffin to be made secure against further molestation 
by nclosing it in a wooden chet of @ i, onken boned 

‘This is the chest which appears in the photograph (fig. 1). 
It is 7ft. 4} in in length. ‘The width at the head is @ ft. 2 in, 
fand at the foot 1ft, 1 in, It is of uniform depth—1 ft. 11 in, 
It is probably built s0 as exactly to fit the coffin which it con- 
tains. ‘The angle at which the photograph was taken makes the 
lid, which is really a trapezium, appear a parallelogram in sbay 

‘Phe lid is made of two trapezium-shaped boards of which 
narrower measures 6 in, at the head and 5% in, at the foot; the 
Tine of division of the boards is clearly visible. "Five iron clamps 
with hinged joints pass round the chest, and it is made addition- 
ally secure by two clamps at the head and foot. All. these 
clamps are of « uniform width of 8 in. and are fixed (to the lid 
at least) by nails. ‘Two bars of iron run across the chest and 
fare set in Tead beds in the masonry. Only the farther one can 
be seen clearly in the picture; the nearer one falls just in the 
Tine of the edge of the cavity. "They serve the purpose of con- 
fining the chest to its place, but are probably meant to act as 
tie-rods. 

‘The superficial measurements of the cavity are'7 ft. 9 in. by 
28. 10 iny and it eB. Lh. indepth. |The interior is roughy 
fas can be seen, and there is a good deal of plaster in various 
places. 




















1 Dart is incorrect in assigning this to Keepe. F 
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‘The comice must be, I think, an actual addi 
ham, It will be noted that none of the stones which form it are 
connected with those which form the cavity walls, but all ter- 
minate in a straight line. ‘This dividing line is clearly seen on 
the left or south side of the picture; elsewhere it is somewhat 
obscured by plaster. Had there been any stones belonging to 
fan original cornice there is little doubt. that Feckenham would 
have made use of them. It would he a curious nnd not easily 
explained fact that only the stones of the old cornice should be 
missing had such ever existed, Ie would seem to have been 
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hard put to it for stone if we may judge from his use of old 
‘tracery filled with cement. 

‘The loose manner in which the stones of the cornice are put 
together at the farther or west end, and the fact that Fecken- 
ham’s portion of the frieze is at the same end, seem to confirm 
the theory that it was from there that the coffin was removed, 
without the taking down of the whole shrine ; though there ma 
Te another explanstion of the rough character of the work which 
I will mention presently. 

“The relation of the measurements to each other is best, ex- 
ibited in sectional drawings (figs. 2 and 8). ‘The edge of the 
cornice is seen to project on each side some 5 in, beyond the 
‘edge of the base, and I venture to make the hesitating criticism 
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that the outlines are not thereby improved, especially as such 
& projection rather shadows the beautifal work immediately 
below it. 

It is with a certain surprise that one observes the relatively 
great depth of the niches, and finds that opposite niches are 
separated from each other only by some Gin, of marble, ‘The 
depth of the cavity is somewhat striking and the need of the 
tie-rods is apparent, It will be noticed also that the cavity is 
not centrally placed. It is possible that it was found ne 
to extend its length when the outer shell was placed round the 
coffin, and that this was done at the west end. ‘This would of 
‘course account for the roughness of the cavity wall at that end. 








Big. 8. sorrow rumovou snnixn, ynoa R70 W. 


Other points aro noticerble on which T have not now tine to 

We tum now to the frieze immediately below the comiee. 
While the comics is entirely Feckenham's ret ed fee i 
a combination of which the greater part is or is 
therefore especially interesting Tr thowlag @e ‘mannet in which 
Feckenham joined.on his new work to the old. ‘The picture 
in the Monasticon shows the pattern with fair accuracy. 

"This pattern consists of alternate rectangles atid eel, all 
voided to form the matrices for mosaic. 

On the south side, running from east to west, the centres of 
seven consecutive circles range about 17 in. from each other, the 

test distance being 173 in, and the least 16% in. These 

felong to the old work, and the amall varstions in distance do 
not catch the eye; but between the last pair of circles (the 
‘seventh and eighth) the distance drops to about 11 in, the’ 
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rectangle and circle occupying the space normally taken by the 
Tectantle alone. ‘These tier were supplied by Heckenham and 
instead of matrices have level surfuees painted to imitate mosaic, 
Thave used the word rectangles and (by an error) drawn them 
‘as such, In reality their ends are conieave and shaped to the 
adjacent circles. 

‘So much is readily observable, It is more striking, but not at 
first so obvious, that a portion of the last rectangle ix movable, 
and when moved reveals the fact that its neighbour to the right 
was seemingly once an end stone of the frieze (fig. 4). ‘The cir 
cular matrix and the moulding at the base of the return side 
seein sufficient evidence of this. ‘The rough sketch in the 
(ig. 4) will T think make this clearer than any verbal de 
tion ean do, 
























Fig. 4. prsonan o» rntvxe uN, 


Now all that has beon said about the frieze on the south side 
is true also of the north with the exception of a 2 in. variation 
in the last measurement, ‘There too is a movable stone and 
there too the lower edge of that stone has been cut to make room 
for the moulded edge of the base of its neighbour. 

‘These have formed a puzzle of which I have not found a 
factory solution. Feckenham’s restoration we know was hasty ; 
but it would have been less trouble to replace the end stones of 
the old work (if such they were) in their proper and obvious 
positions, and to fill the necessary gaps, than to cover their ends 
in the manner that we see, 

It occurred to me at first that here was only an instance of 
the vandalism associated with early Coronation preparations, and 
that these were but holes in which were inserted for the 
traverses of the king and queen or some other structure ; but the 
movable stones show no signs of ever having been other than 
movable, and such an explanation does not cover the fact of the 
existence of matrices and moulded bases on the retum sides of 
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the adjacent stones cast of them. Moreover, the backs of the 
neighbouring stones on both north and south ere rough and 
therefore not designed to accommodate stones at right angles to 
them, as they would have been required to do had they been 
originally the end stones of the north-west and south-west corners, 

tis possible that the holes were designed for the setting up 
of temporary branches to carry tapers on high days, but tuere 
too the ‘return’ matrices are not explained. Moreover, there 
is nothing in the inventory mentioned above to suggest the 
existence of such special fittings, 

Tt has occurred to me that they were made to permit of the 
passing in of objects brought by worshippers to be hallowed by 
the touch of the saint's coffin, such as T have seen done at the 
shrine of St. Genevidve in Paris, and which I believe to have 
been a common practice at shrines. I advance this as no more 
than a suggestion, but there is this nt least to be said on its 
Dehalf, that, in spite of some broken masonry between the cavity 
wall and that of the exterior, a light held outside the hole on 
the south side sends a thin ray through the cracked plaster at 
the junction of the south and west: walls of the cavity, just above 
the coffin head. 

Tt is possible also that the comice actually ended at this 
point.on both sides. I am inclined indeed to think that 
was the case. If t0, all our theories of conjectural restorations 
of the west or altar-end of the shrine must be changed. 

I pass now to the retabulum at the west end of the shrine, 
‘This is nominally supported by two serpentine columns about 
4ft. in height from the floor level, At the sides of the 
retabulum are holes which Mr, Lethaby conjectures were for the 
attachment of vertical casing pieces other than the columns. 
Mr. Burges thought they were for the attachment of the curtain 
iting. The inventory mentions a est seven pat of eurtang 
for the altar, one of ‘blew coloure with faweons and other byrdys 
of gold'-—a reminiscence possibly of a sport of which on cently 
fbbot af least was particularly fond. ‘The existence of eattains 
is not of course incompatible with Mr. Lethaby’s theory. 

‘The columns just mentioned are of considerably” grenter 
diameter than those at the east end. ‘The tops of these columns 
consist of two circular Purbeck enps. One of these caps’ has 
a vertical edge and the other is rounded, which suggests that 
‘the former is really a plinth and that ‘the pillar is upside 
down. 

"The mosaic is carried down into the floor in both. Sir Gilbert 
Scott tells us that he ‘ opened the ground round the balf-buried. 
pillars at the West End and found them to agree in height with 
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those of the East’? ‘This can only mean that, there is some 
4 of pillar actually buried below the surface of the ground on 
tach side, ‘Those pillars mast have been those which originally 
stood detached and carried the figures of the Confesor and 
St. John. ‘The word ‘restoration ‘is naturally and rightly sus- 
pect, but I venture to think that the gain would be great. an 
$he Joos nothing if these pillaes were tcrthe md va 
their propor positions and 

serted below the refabulum in their present place. 














in 
thin shafts of polished Purbeck in- 


‘This concludes what I have to say about the shrine proper. 
Somenoteswere made about the wooden superstructure, hut these 
wore hasty and of no great value, and Ido not propoxe to trouble 
you with them now. 

Tt remains only to put on record the objects which wore found 
lying in the cavity. These were : 

1. Several small ozenge-shaped pieces of glass, quite evidently 
from the mosaic of the wooden superstructure, 

2. A brass button of a bygone pattern and a halfpenny dated 
eb. 

8, Some nails, all modern, with the exception of one which is 
of the same character as those with which the iron clamps are 
fixed to the coffin, 

4. A strip of board, 4 in. wide, yy in, thick, and 9 in, long, 
but originally longer.’ On this two narrow strips of parchment: 
are stuck lengthwise with the ends overlapping one extremity of 
the board, What this was I do not know. 

5. A folded and cident unsent letter from one William 
‘West to his friend Charles Hart at the Crown in Bridgenorth, 


Shropshire. 

illiam West has been easily identified asa tomb-shower, 
who was buried at the age of 70 in the Dark Cloister on 
th April 1714, 

Chester ® tells that he was the college barber, and that the 
name W. West is cut in various chapels and once in the south 
aisle of Henry VIL Chapel with the addition of * ‘Tombshower’. 
Mr. Weller tells me that the date 1698 is attached to this in- 
scription. I find also in the treasurer's account for 1701 that 
he received an annual stipend of forty shillings as tonsor or 
college berber, and an edaitional twenty shillings aa keeper of 

¢ clock. 

‘The letter therefore dates before 1714. It is perhaps worth 
giving in full, 
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February the 3rd, 
Dear frend T make hould to trouble you wt 
‘These fow nest aint 00 Tan 
ving i hopes to 

n London ven & 






fee.you once: 

‘That T should 

Frend Wiliam 

Fis Lave to you bing my Cheat 

Gonmpannyion at the tombs 

‘That L hero your in good health 

ick in the most of my’ satisfaction 
Uesiting to here from you and if 
int to sod 

“Cock for token against nraftesday 
He your health andl ext hi 

Tor your sacle no more at present 

ut frost your Loveing frond 


0 











i Wiliam West. 
srapabaire 
wh aire 

snqondpag 

Yon tte) 25 

pe) 35 


‘There would seem to be a reference to the ancient custom of 
cock-fighting on Shrove Tuesday which Oliver Cromwell had 
forbidden, but which doubtless returned at the Restoration, 

In conclusion, I have to acknowledge my great indebtedness 
to Mr. David Weller and Mr. G, Rowling of the abbey staff, 
without whose cordial and enthusiastic co-operation this paper 
‘ould not have been written, To Mr, Weller also I am indebted 
for the photograph of the coffin-chest and one other picture, and 
tomy brother, Mr. A.J, Westlake, for two pictures. ‘To Canon 
E, H. Pearce { owe ceriain references with regard to the keeper 
of the shrine. " 


Sir Wusraw Hore had not witnessed the present operations, 
but had examined the wooden superstructure. ‘This was orna- 
mented with gas inlays painted on the beck, in the stn style 
as that exhibited by Mr. Clifford Smith,? when he had cited as 
instances of such work the fabula kept in the Jerusalem Chamber, 
the tomb of Edmund Crouchback, and the sedilia dating from 
‘the middle of the thirteenth century. ‘There were thas four ex- 
amples in one building, another proof that the abbey contained 
more works of art than any other church north of the Alps. 


Dr. F. W.,Cocx referred to his exhibit of gilded tesserae from 
the shrine, ‘which had been exhibited eleven years ago with 
Tacobite relics (Proceedings, xx, 209). Adherénts of the older 


¥ ‘The name William Cole is crossed out, * Supra, p. 12, 
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faith were accustomed to pick out pieces, on visiting the shrine, 
to preserve as relics. 


Sir Huncuzes Reap remarked that a design of falcons was one 
of the most common on medieval tapestry and bad no special 
Significance in the present case. Birds afrontés occurred on silk 
‘weaving from the twelfth century onw 


‘Phe Cuatnxaw mentioned that the vestments of St. Cuthbert 
bore a ship with porpoises, cider ducks, and solan yeese, which 
could not be dissdelated from the anint’s residence on a distant 
faand. AM would join him in thanking Mr, Westlake for 
fa clear discourse on a most interesting subject. 





Rev. H, B, Wesrtaxs, in reply, would not press the connexion 
of the falcons with a sporting abbot, but such a dignitary did 
figure in the history of Westminster. Sir William Hop? had 
regretted his absence at the time the removal was going on, but 
‘vould no doubt have a still more favourable opportunity when 
the relies were replaced on the restoration of normal conditions, 
He was authorized to say that a visit from the Society on that 
‘oceasion would be very welcome to the abbey authorities. 


H, Curvonn Suri, Esq. M.A. F.8.A4 exhibited a set of 
Tacobvean painted platters or roundels lent by Henry Howard, Ex 
‘and five other sets lent by Mrs. Longman, the Rev. F, Meyri 
Tones, and the Trustees of the London Museum, on which he 
read the following notes 

Exhibitions of the painted wooden discs, commonly known ax 
‘oundels or trenchers, have taken place before the Society from 
time to time. ‘The subject already possesses a considerable 
Jiterature.! It has been fully summarized in the essay by the 
jate Sir Arthur Church headed ‘Old English Fruit ‘Dranchers', 

lished in a volume entitled Some Minor Arts as practised in 

ngland. ‘The from contemporary literature, there 
alluded to, throw much Tight on the vexed question of the use 
of these ery intresting objects, but their exact purpose is still 
somewhat obscure, 

‘These curious painted tablets of wood are thin rimless dises 
of beech or sycamore. ‘They range from 5 in. to 6 in, in diameter 
and are about }in. in thickness, One side is generally painted 
with floral and other designs and inscribed with rhymed 
mottoes, posies or maxims, or passages from Scripture. ‘The 

1 See especially the article by Sir John Evans in Progeedinge, vol. x, 

. ARee ol hyp 201-26, where xtoen omplets 
p, ite Al ola yp 201-2, where sateen more oF lea eimplet 
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other side is invariably plain, and is always perfectly fresh and 
clean, ‘Twelve usually form a complete st. They are enclosed 
in cases of turned wood, the covers of which are occasionally 
Printed with the royal arms of Queen Hlizabeth. ‘The major 
tre of Elizabethan date, but a few belong to the time of Jaines L, 
‘heir use, it is believed, was confined to England. Nearly ali 
are round, but as a certain number are rectangular the term 
roundel cannot properly be applied to the entire group. Neither 
is the word treneker ‘an entirely satisfactory one, for it would 
indicate, rather, the more solid plates or dishes of wood, or the 
square wooden blocks with holes for salt, examples of which are 
here exhibited. Platter would seem, on the whole, to be a more 
satisfactory title. 

‘he theory thet they were employed at the clos of meal or 
entertainments for the purpose of handing sweetmeats, cakes, or 
fruit to the guests is supported by sev from contem- 
porary writers, It is alo supposed thet these painted platters 
‘were the subject of an after-dinner pastime, and that their 
nnottoes or aphorisms—many of them outspoken enough and 
often susceptible of personal application—were like the mottoes 
of the crackers of to-day, read out to amuse the company at 
table. 

It is difficult, however, to believe that these delicate tablets, 
the painted sides of which seldom show any signs of wear or the 

lain sides any indication of stain, could have been often used 
Tor moist fraits or sticky sweets, It may be thet the surface was 
covered with a napkin, corresponding to the painted or embroi- 
dered doily of our desert plates of to-day, on which the finger- 
bowl rests, ‘The difference would be this: that whereas the 
napkin which covered the painted plates war removed ater the 
fe wae aan our Sally mineral bs Rogol 
use, ordinary itters, like it git (ospit 
set refered to below, were employed and i is probable that 
the use of painted ones as fruit plates must have rare; 
and, like our best Worcester desert service or set of old Chi 
porcelain, reserved for great occasions only. 

‘The majority of the examples existing in public collections 
and those in private possession about which information could 
be obtained are described, illustrated, or referred to in Sir Arthur 
Church's article. ‘They all bear a strong family likeness, and it 
will not be necessary for me to give any-detailed account of 
them. 

‘My chief purpose on the present occasion is to draw attention 

1 Originally the slices of bread (¢ranchoir) upon which the portions of 
meat were served and eat 

"Probably from the Duteh ‘ dwaal’, a towel or cloth. 
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to two sets of Jacobean date, which have not previously been 
published, Both are somewhat similar in design but. differ 
vonsiderably in detail, One has been kindly lent for exhibition 
by Mr. Henry Howard ; the other, photographs of which are 
shown, was purchased! in 1912 by the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Sir Arthur Church alludes to the existence of thirty 
or forty sets of these painted tablets, ‘To these we may add the 
two sets just named, and four sets of Elizabethan date which 
have bee brought to light since the publication of Some Minor 
Aris in 1894. One of these ix a set, In a case painted with the 
ams of Queen Hlizabeth, whieh was acquired by the Victoria 
‘md Albert Muscum in 1898; two other sets, both boxes of 
‘which also bear the royal arms, have been kindly lent for exhi 

Yon by the ‘Trustees of the London Museums the fourth lis been 
Tent by the Rev. IF, Meyrick Jones. ‘The sume owner ox also 
een good enough to lend an interesting collection of plates and 
trenchors of treen (that is, made of tree or wood), It includes 
‘a set of eight tured plates, 8} in. in diameter, fitting into a big 
Bowl or dish, 18} in, wide, with a raised rim in the contre 
(fig. 1); plain round trencher, 8 in, across, one side shaped 
Tike a plate and the other with’ a slightly sunk centre and a 
shallow hole for the salt; and two square trenchers with sunk 
centres and each with a hole for salt in one comer. All these 
fare of beech wood, It is interesting to note that plain square 
frenchers, withoitt depression, are still used in the hall at 
Winchester College. Only cheese is now eaten off them; but 
they were formerly ‘used for meat, and a wall of mashed potato 

‘to be built up round the edge to retain the gravy. 

"To father sts of punted platters, formerly te property of 
‘the late Sir John Evans, have béen kindly lent by his daughter, 
Mrs. C.J. Longman, One of these sets dates from 1625, and is 
‘thus contemporary with Mr. Howard’s and a companion set in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. ‘The ornament upon these 
“roundels’ is of the usual sort—flowers, fruits, scrollwork, and 
verses.’ ‘They formed, according to the inseription on the bottom 
of the box, a marriage gift from ‘Thomas Martin, vicar of 
Stone-in-Oxney, Kent, to Roger and Simpson, ‘Some, at 
least, of the posies are not,’ says Sir Arthur Church, ‘precisely 
such’as would be selected by a clergyman of the present day to 
be inscribed upon a wedding gift to a parishioner.’ ‘The other 
is a fine and characteristic Blizabethan set. 

Several more sets were in the possession of the Inte Mr. Robert 


2 Tei pile that some of thowe sta may have been shown before, and 


hag gubouenty 3. 
‘These bave described in Proceedings (vol. x, p- 208), but 
‘were exhibited on this occasion for purposes of comparison. 
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Drane, of Cardiff, whose collections, I understand, will shortly 
be placed upon the market. Another set, enclosed in a box 
bearing the arms and: initials of Queen Elizabeth, belongs, 
Mr. Crake informs me, 86 Colonel Edward Frewen, of Brickwall, 
Sussex, 

Domestic articles, like those shown here, in the form of wooden 
trencherg, both square and round, also bowls and dishes of wood, 
usually beech, were, it must be remembered, in common use in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, where nowadays 
carthenwave plates would be employed. ‘Thess, it appears, were 
not infrequently painted with designs, and bore mottoes and 





Fig. 1. mows, cowranino woopen wrares, 





other inscriptions, A. very striking example is furnished by 
Elizabethan painted dish which was purchased by the Vietos 
and Albert Museum in 1911. It is of turned beech and is 20 in, 
in diameter. ‘The centre is painted in red, green, and white with 
a standing figure of a woman in the costume of the period, with 
high roff and farthingale, the background being ormatented 
with a wreath of leaves and conventional fruit trees, 

‘The museum also has on exhibition astriking series of wooden 
objects, some painted and inscribed, lent by the Governors of 

hitgift Hospital, Croydon. ‘These include three deep bowls 
of beech, dating from about 1600, painted inside and out, ‘They 
each bear on the outside one of the following inscriptions : 
SIRRA HOLDE YOUR PEASE: ‘THIRST SATISHRD-#ONGET NOT THY 
BEGINNING REMEMBER THY END.—coMPOLE ‘THE. CoMFORTLESS,? 
‘There is also a large wooden dish, similar to. the bowl with 


* Six sets (some incomplete) figured in the sale of the Drane collection 
at Messrs. Sotheby's on June 80, 1916, 

* These bowls were shown before the Sovietyin 1088 (Proceedings, xi,67). 

YOR. XVI z 
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wooden plates here exhibited (fig. 1, which is desribed as 
Teale cellar; and seven large and four small thin, rimless diac, 
identical to the painted ‘roundels’, but of plain beech without 
paint or any form of decoration. 

T will now retum to the set of painted platters lent by Mr. 
Henry Howard, and the set, already alluded to, in the Vietorin 
and Albert Museum, Mr, Howard's set (see plates) was formerly 
in the posession of Mr, Jeffery Whitehead, rnd wax purchavedl 
by him at the dispersal of the Whitehead Collection lst summer. 
‘he tablets, ten in number, are enclosed in a box of turned beech 
painted and grained on’ the outside, ‘They are 5} in, in 
diameter, and are painted in oil colours. | Each hus in the centre 
a figure of a person surrounded by a green band. Outside this 
is a thymed inscription in three concentric circles written in ink 
in a cursive hand. Round the outer edge isa black band painted 
with alternate gold and silver points. Each figure bearw its 
number in roman or arabic and its title in red, ‘Two of the 
set, nos, 7 and 12, are missing. The figures, dressed in the 
costume of the time of James I, represent individuals in different 
stations in life ; and a vein of satire runs through the verses in 
which the several individuals are described, each person. being 
made to disclaim the faults and vices commonly laid to the 
charge of persons of similar social condition, The subjects are 
‘as follows: I ‘The Courtier. II ‘The Divine. III ‘he Soldier, 
IV The Lawyer. V ‘The Physician. VI The Merchant, VIT 
‘The Country Gentleman (missing). VIII'The Bachelor. 1X The 
Married Man, X ‘The Wife. XI Whe Widow, XII The Spine 
ster (missing), 

“Ivo of these—no, IIE The Soldier and no, XI‘The Widow— 
have been selected for detailed description ax representative of 
the complete group. ‘The Soldier wears « black fiat with brown 
feather, green jerkin ad trunk hose, brown stockings, and black 
shoes: he has’a bandolier and sword, and carriex a musket on 
his shoulder with a forked rest, He spenks thus of himself : 
































cope niet i 
re teal 08 the t of tl 
‘Though Maa my master ber dontact. Venue lvej® 
Nor honour Bacchus host, nor often sveare, by Jove. 
OF speaking of myself 1 ail occasion ahunn, 

And rather love to doe, than boaste what {have done, 


‘The Widow an engaging figure in black, wears a white 
over vhich ee vlustiots Hust wees ihe hes 4 oie a 
and white cuffs and carries what appears to be a capagious purse 
with large tassels at the corners. She is made to say 
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My husband knew how muche his death would gre 
‘And therefore eft. me wealth to comfort and 1 
‘Though I no more will have, I must not love disd 








Penelope herself did sutors exitertai 
‘Anil yet to draw on such ax are of hest esteem, 
No younger then I am, nor richer will I-seeme, 





‘The twelve ‘roundels? which form the Museum set are of the 
same size ax Mr, Howard's, and belong to the same date—about 









1620, ‘They are surrounded by similar inseriptions, though the 
spelling varies eonaernly, “The peronn figured also core 
xpond, but they diff in design and bear no numbers 





or titles, Instend of being painted on the natural surface of the 
‘wood, the figures and inscriptions, ax well as the paintings on 
the box, are represented in gold and silver upon black, 

Until the nequisition of this set by the Museum in 1912, the 
only published example of this type of platter was a set of nine 
helanjing to Colonel Sykes, which was shown before the Society 
in TH61, and is described and figured in Archacologi 
vol. xxxiv, ‘The figures on this set are of the same design as on 

Howard's; the ground in black, but the painting is in gold 
white instead of gold and silver; while the inscriptions are 
wo concentric eixcles instead of three, 

The figures on these two sets, though not on that in the 

orrespond in size and design with aseries of engravin 
int Room of the British Museum representing single 
individuals in the costume of the enrly part of the seventeenth 
century. The figures axe in pairs and are entitled thus;—n 
noble man, a Indy; a gentleman, a gentle-woman; a countey- 
man, a country woman; a citizen, a citizen's wife. "The prints 
‘are arranged in the collection under ‘ Costumes—James 1°, brit 
their source has not been identified. ‘They have probably been 
cut from a contemporary calendar or almanac. 

‘The twelve sets of verses which describe the charactors on the 
‘roundels’, two of which are quoted above, were copied fro 
4 eantemporary book of which the following i the RG! 

‘The XII. Wonders of the World, Set and cor for 






























the Violl de Gambo, the Lute, the Voyce to sing the Verse, all 
three jointly, and none seuerall : ‘loo Lolo ‘the Lute and 
Base Violl to play alone: with some Lessons to play Lyrt-wayes 
sone, ot if you wil tof up the parts with viel mt 
Lute-way. Newly composed by John Maynard, Ltenist ai 

mart Radoun Schools of St. flan i ) ‘The 


verses themselves are, it appears, the work of a certain Sir John 


} The verses are quoted in full in the volume of Archaeclgia named, and» 
‘ean be there referred to. % 
x 
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Davis, ‘The volume, which is in folio, was published in London 
in 1611. It is a work of great rarity 

Sit Hencvres Reap remarked that visitors would be struck 
by the sudden change from St. Edward to Elizabethan trenchers, 
Both subjects were of interest, and the latter were certainly in 
accord with national habits, The use of froundel or trencher* 
for these postprandial toys: was a matter of indifference ; but 
they were not confined to England. In the British Museum 
were specimens with the same, charaeteristin except that they 
were not painted : the wooden tablets were similar, but contenis 
porary Meh or Dutch engravings wore puted on then. Te 
Frruok him that the yet recently purchased hy the Vietorin and 
Albert Museum was likewise of foreign origin—cither Flemish 
or Venetian, ‘Lhe perfect condition of both sides was an old 
pugze in connexion with the trencherm: powtbly or eve probe 
ably napkins were placed upon ther use, unlike the 
doilys of the present day. “The tre: belonged to a 
very limited period (late Elizabeth and James 1), and would 
have been popular as New Year gifts, He referred to the late 
Sir Arthur Church's interest in those and other early objects of 
daily life, and congratulated Mr. Cliford Smith on getting 
together uch an adninable series for exhibition Tn Reading 

fuscum he had seen square trenchers with « round hole in the 
corner for walt, which had been found emeeiatd with kniver and 

i 


‘Dr. F, W, Cocx had seen square trenchers in the house of his 
\t-grandfather who died in 1888. Men in the old yeomen 
ouses who dined at their master’s table were seated below the 
salt, where there was no table-cloth. If lean trenchers were not 
supplied for the pudding, the prune jee could be aplt on the 
table to annoy the cook. 


Sir Manriy Conwar said a platter at the Whitgift 

was called a salt, An etiquette book of the fifteenth cent 
described the process of laying a table, and stated that princes 
should have a salt each. A miniature showed Charles VI dining 
in company, each with his own salt; and the Duc de Berri was 
shown with a salt in front of him in his Book of Hours. Along- 
side the salt there should be placed a couple of cups for tasting ; 
but in the case mentioned the cups were placed inside the salt. 
‘That arrangement might be of later date, and the platter might 
represent.the traditional salt. 


Sir Witu1ax Hore mentioned. an oblong variety of trencher, 
and referred to the Society's exhibition of 1888, when 17 sets 
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were shown—2 were complete sets of 12 ornamented with a bird 
and 7 from the Franks Collection, dating from the time of 
james I, were of forsign origin, "He had recent tenn private 
hands an oblong set of late seventeenth or early eighteenth cen- 
tury, and was anxious to exhibit them. A. certain corporation 
possessed piles of the wooden platters, both square and round, 
that were not preserved with as much care as was their pewter. 





Mr. Cuacx had soon square platters used instead of modem 
plates in two or three almshouses. 


‘The Cuarmwaw referred to the derivation of trencher from 
tranchée, a slice of bread on which meat was served, which 
explained the story of ‘eating their tables’, 





‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications, 


‘Tnurspay, 17th Feavany 1916, 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Kot. D.Litt., PRS, Presi- 
dent, and afterwards WILLIAM MINE, Esq. M.A., 
‘Treasurer, in the Chair. 


Notice was given of the ballot for the election of Fellows, to 
be held on Thursday, 2nd March 1916, and the list of candidates 
to be put to the ballot was read. 


‘The Paestorwr informed the meeting that he had been asked 
what the attitude of the Society of Antiquaries was with regard 
to the Government proposals to close the pubic musetin, and, 
Acordingly he had ventured to voce what he fltsre wee the 

tl 





views of the Society in a strong letter in opposition to these 
roposals, which had been read at a recent deputation to the 
Behe Minister He trasted that in taking thir action He had 


the approval of the Society. 


Hanotp Braxsrean, Esq., F.S.A., read a paper on the Dorter 
Range at Worcester Priory, which will be printed in Archaco- 
dogia. 


Sir Wrutram Hore had given attention to the subject for 
years and would have liked fo see a plan of the whole precinct.” 


sage 
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‘These Worcester buildings were a good example of the way in 
which medieval people adapted themselves to the peculiarities of 
aaite. At Duchare the dormitory buildings were first planned 
in the normal way, with the dorter over the eastern range, and 
the position of an earlier cloister had been shown in a recent 
paper; but when the cloister was enlaxged, the dorter was taken 
down and placed on the west, where it now ran north and south. 
‘The reredorter still remained, and he had had an oyportimnity of’ 
inspecting the lower parts of it owing to a hore having fallen 
through the floor on the ground level, There was a third ex- 
ample at St. Agatha's, near Richmond, Yorks. where the dorter 
‘was tucked away in the cartorn range, as well ns the reredorter, 
the river running across the west end of the building, ‘The 
author had worked out the sanitary arrangements at Worcester 
with great ingenuity, but the accommodation for 93 was surpasved 
at Canterbury (55) and at Lewes (66). On the latter site the 
number could be fixed by the springing of the arch and the noteh 
for contring between each privy. It was highly desirable that all 
work of that kind should be planned and coloured to indicate 
the various dates of construction, as Mr. Brakspear had 
one, 

















‘The Cuaraay regarded it as a privilege to see such a recon 
struction of the past, and when next visiting Worcester would 
make point of going over the ground in the new light, now 
provided, ‘The author would receive the cordial thanks of the 
meeting both for the work done and the report now presented, 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for thix communication, 


‘Tuunspay, 24th Fennvany 1916, 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., LL.D., Vice- 
President, in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the sat 
ordered to be Teeimed to the donors: <a 
From the Author ;Roman Piereebridge. By Baward Wooler, F.8.A. 

wo. pe med 


From W. A. Cater, Esq., F.S., -Three papers on the church of St. Ma 
Bow, commonly called Bow Church, By Frank Lambert, W. Ac 
Cater, and E. 8. Underwood. 8vo. London. n. d. 
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Notice was again given of the ballot for the election of Fellows, 
to be held on Thursday, 2nd March 1916, and the list of candi 
dates to be put to the ballot was read. 


‘The Szcuerany made astatement explaining that the delay in 
the issue of the Society's publications was due to the staff of the 
Oxford University Press having been much depleted owing to so 
many members having been cailed up on military service, and 
stated that it had been decided, on the suggestion of the Con- 
troller of the Press, to issue Proceedings in advance of Archaeo- 








Recwarn Surrst, Esq. F.8.A,, rend the following notes on 
& bronaegilt. ost from Steeple Bumpstend church, Eaes, 
exhibited by Sir Warsaw St, Jou Hors, Litt.D,, D.C.L, by 
permission of the Rev, W. F, D. de Langdale: 

‘A. remarkable example of ancient Irish art, hitherto barely 
recorded, was noticed some little time ago by Sir William St. Fon 
Hope in'the church at Steeple Bumpstead, a village about mid- 
way between Saffron Walden and Sudbary, onthe northern 
boundary of Essex. It was then fixed to the inside of the south 
chancel door, and according to the present vicar had been found 
by his predecessor in a chest in the vestry, the story being that 
WW had bean brought to light ot the eart cfdof the clurch Suring 
the construction of a vault, It has now been removed from the 
church door and will it is hoped, be placed in greater security. 
‘hough it may well have Iain in the churchyard for eleven 
centuries, it cannot originally have belonged to the church ; and 
its presence is best explained by the Viking raids of the ninth 
century, and the inclusion of the district in the Danelaw at, the 
Pence of Wedmore in 878. 

‘The following extract communicated by Sir William Ho 
from Wright's History of Essex (1842), vol. p. 685, evidently 
refers to this boss, but throws no fresh light on its history: «The 
chancel door of Steeple Bumpstend Church has an, appearance 
of great antiquity; the handle is of brass, embossed and gilt, 
with the cavities remaining which formerly contained precious. 
stones, On this handle there are the figures of four basilisks, 
according to the ancient superstition, intended to represent evil 
spirits entering or attempting to enter the church.’ 

How the boss could have served as a door-handie is not clears 
but if it had been utilized as an escutcheon, the spindle of a lock, 

ing a primitive latch, might have passed through 
ind constant use would have brought the edges 
into their present condition. : 

‘he boss (fig. 1) consists of a hollow bronze casting by the 
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ire perdue process, forming almost a hemisphere with a flanged 
Pat Be ap 8 tole Lie im dleantan with a roll 
moulding retaining traces of fine eross-lines in gold, and irregu- 
larly worn by friction, Next comes a plain gilt zone with four 





circular sockets for amber or glass: this is bounded by « narrow 








Fig. 1. nnoxem-owe nose ynox erxKeLe muMPwrRAN cnuneHt. 


Diam. 5in, 


band of niello arranged in dblony cell the black surface here 
and there still showing zigzag lines in gold. ‘The succeeding zone 
is a broad oe omamented with panels of whorls in thee ‘tig. 2 
no, 1), the panels being separated by drop-shaped settings now 
ep, and ike the one below, by four quadcapeds (fi 5) In 
high relief with their heads pointing towards the centre. Araised 
horizontal rib separates the whorl-zone from the lower, which 
has two types of decoration. The four eegmanta are cach divided 
into three by two vesica piscis settings now empty, In the 
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middle of each are two grotesque interlacing animals (no, 2), and 
on either side a single animal (no. 8) of the same type, all arranged 
to fit the space exactly, Below isa square moulding from which 
springs the ledge forming the base. Half this is missing, but it 
originally had four round settings and four vesica-shaped, the 
latter being below the vertical animals in high relief. Bach 
division of this ledge has a row of four whorls (no, 4), of uni- 
form size but varying centres, the spandrils filled with the peculiar 
trefoils of Irish art. Some of the sockets for amber or glass are 








Fig. 2. raxers oF ereeece uvunerean nose (3). 


ierced, and besides these there are six irregularly placed nail-holés. 

¥y which the boss was attached to the church door. ‘The insi 
is plain and rough, slightly dished under the four animals in 
relief; and this alone shows that it was not intended as the base 
of a chalice, though a general resemblance to the foot of the 
Ardagh chalice cannot be denied. 

‘To any one familiar with Irish art, as displayed in the illa- 
minated manuscripts and metalwork that have surviyed, the 
absence of any purely ecclesiastical feature will not come as a 
surprise; but comparison with the shrine of St. Manchan (or 





4 SHfustrated by Karl of Dunraven in Trane. 2. Irish Acad., vol. xxiy. 
(agra). 
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Monaghan)? renders it extremely probable that the boss is one 
of five from an equal-armed cross on a gabled shrine or reliquary. 
Its diameter at the foot is 5 in, (4in. inside), and its height 
1-4 in,, whereas the foot of the Ardagh chalice is 6}in. On the 
other hand, the bosses of St. Manchan's Shrine are only 44 in. 
in diameter, Its present weight is 1102. avoir. to which 
about 1}02, must be added for the missing half of the hase. 
‘The scheme of decoration is indicated on the accompanying 
sketch (fig, 8), and it is proposed to deal with each feature in 
turn, 
‘The hole at the top was probably filed with a cabochon slnss 
gem of blue or amber colour, though the large setting wit 
the foot of the Ardagh chalice ix a crystal. 




















zone with four empty sockets for smaller settings 
le for the exceptional preservation of the gilding. 
The proces was that known as waterglding, but, in the lower 
pauels the oxidization of the copper in the bronze has destroyed 
the gilding along the ridges, and the design is thereby obliterated 
to some extent. 

Niello, as utilized for the next ornamental zone, corresponds 
to the amber set in two rings of cell-work within the foot of 
the Ardagh chalice already referred to, encircling the eabochon 
exystal.? Niello was also used on the Tara brooch? and rows of 
oblong cells with inlaid amber are seen on the pin-head and front 
of the same specimen 

‘The whorl enclosing birds’ heads (fig. 2 no. 1) must rank as 
‘one of the earliest elements of Irish art, and is evidently a variety 
























Journ. R. Hist. and Arch. Assoc, Ireland, ser. 4, vol, ii (1874-5), 142. 
The saint, who was abbot of Lath, King’s Co., died in 664, and his relics 
‘were enshrined in 1168, A reproduction of the shrine is in the Vietoria 
and Albert Maseum. 

* R.Allen, Colic Art, fg. opp. p. 216. 

2 R Allen, op. cit., 280. 

“Allen, op. oi.; opp. p. 228. 
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of the purely geometrical trumpet pattern. Its beginnings can 
be traced in the Book of Durrow? (late seventh century), and a 
zoomorphie tendency can be detected in the disc nearest the 
centre of the portrait of St. Matthew in the Book of’ Kells,? 
fol. 28 v; whereas on fol. 27 v the whorls are purely geo- 
metrical, 

‘Whorls enclosing birds’ heads at about the same stage of evolu- 
tion occur on the ‘Tara brooch,® which displays an amazing variety 
of centres with angular fillings just in the same style as the 
Steeple Bumpstead boss. If, as seems likely on internal evidence, 
the ‘Tara brooch dates from about 780-40, and the Book of 
alls soon after'700, then the advent of the birds* head whorl ean 











4. wont nox areas nusrerEaD os (4) 


be dated with some accuracy. ‘Though nos. 1 and 4 have been 
‘thought sufficient to indicate the position of these triple whorls 
on the key-diagram, there is variety both above and below ; 
and other forms of bids’ heads are represented in fig. 4, 

“The drop, shaped setting in the middle of each of the whotl- 
panels is peculiat, but may be regarded as a variety of the pointed 
oval (vesica) in the zone below, which is also well seen on front, 
ack, and pin-head of the Tara brooch,* where some of the 
original filling remai 

Phe lower zone of the dome is filled with panels of animal 
atiemn, the spacing and execution of which show that we are 
Tealing with © work of the best period, ‘Though impossible to 
identify in the animal kingdom, the ribbon-bodied beast can be 


+ Westwood, Fuotiniler, &e., pl. vi, middle panel: 
whorl. 
i The Sa) 8 














ingle head in 





2 Sir ra 
(the Ev in whorl (¢f, Westwood, pl. 





deft). 
K Allon, op. ct., opp. p- 226 (below). 
«RTA. Obritian Gide, pl. i and iv; R, Allen, op. cit,, plates opp. 
pp. 228, 290. 
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easily unravelled and though the limbs are distorted to fit the 
space, the anatomy is complete except for a fore and hind leg. 

Nhe head has a distant resemblance to a crocodile, the long snout 
having a protuberance at the nostrils, and the eye of conventional 
Irish type, with a rounded side in front, as opposed to the Sean- 
Ginavian eye with an acute angle in front. "Che most finished 
head is shown in fig. 2 (no. 2), the others wanting some of the 
interior lines (no. 3), Krom the position of the ear issues a 
Slappet"! which after some simple interlacing ends in a curl. 
‘Phe trunk has a double outline, and is filled with sloping lines 
or hatching, ax on the elaborate Irish penannular ‘breoet from 
Lord Londesborough’s Collection in the British Museum,’ At 
the junction of the fore and hind legs with the body are spiral 
markings in the ordinary Irish style, and the tail is ensily traced 
in the lower angle, 

‘The ‘ crocodile head is not the commonest Trish form, which 
sometimes recalls a King Charles's spaniel, but the following 
accesible minitures eupply parallels: St. Gall, 1995 (about 
A.D, 750, Westwood, pl. XXVINL, right), with hends in the toy 
angies right and left; MeRogals Gospels (about 800, Westwood, 
pl. XVI); and M*Duman's Gonpels (ninth century, Westwood, 
pl XXIL, centre). 

In addition to the above, the lappet is also well seen in the 
Book of Kells (e. g. Sullivan, pl. 1, fol. 7), dating from soon 
after ap. 7005 af the byginning of St, John in the Lin 


























farne Gospels about 700 (Humphrey's uminated Boo pl. 1) 
and in a St, Gall MS, about a. p. 750 (Westwood, pl. XXV1). 
Dr. Bernhard Salin in’ 4i inische Thierornamentik, p. 34, 


‘expresses his conviction that the lappets are simply a trans: 
formation of the ear; and it is interesting to find that in the 
presumably earlier Book of Durrow (late seventh century) the 
ser pron andthe Lppet nowhere vale (Wartwood, pL YI, 
right) 

"Phe four quadrupeds (fig. 6) arranged vertically round the 
bo are not aay fo matey god the ald gtd markings 
have been considerably rubbed. In spite of elaborate scales, 
they may be intended for lions, which abound in the illuminated 
‘manuscripts, but the top viewof such an animal iscertainly unusual, 
sin Westwood, pl. 1, top centre (Golden Gospels of Stockdholn, 
toon after 40.750), "The crouching animal is shovn from the 
‘top and side, and the spiral attachment of the limbs should be 
noticed, as on the engraved panels, 


su Tt om pata, no to archaclgy, and ta dint 2 fap, 
, 10086 oF overlapping’ piece tech, membrane, & 5 
‘of et, dt, = lapel; streamer of lady's head-dres, 

© Arohaeoagia, xv, 229, fg. 4. 
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‘The whorls in the panels on the flange or foot of the boss are 
arranged in fours side by side (ig. 2, no. 4), and display a good 
deal of variety, though in some cases not so carefully executed as 
those in the upper zone. Such rows of whorls are common in 
the illuminated manuscripts, and the care to avoid any slavish 
imitation of the type shove that contemporary art was in 
vigorous and creative phase, as witness several masterpieces that 
seem to fall into the following sequence : 





Fig. 6. moxr AN Pnovit ov ANDLAL, sreuruE wusrerEAD oss (4), 


Book of Durro 

Lindisfame Go: 
700. 

Book of Kells, soon after 700, 

‘The Tara brooch, about: 730-40. 

‘The Londesborough brooch 

‘The Hianterston brooch about 740-50. 

Steeple Bumpstead boss 

‘The Ardagh chalice, about 750. 


‘The above parallels suffice to show a close relation between 
‘the boss found in Steeple Bumpstead churchyard and the illumi- 
hated manuscriptoof rlendand Lindisfarne aswell as undoubted 
Thigh works in metal. It cannot, therefore have been of local 
‘origin, but, like many pieces of Irish work in Norway, belonge 
Yo one of the Irish monasteries which were pillaged in, the 


lnte seventh century. 
, between 687 and 721, probably about 
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Viking raids beginning late in the eighth century. A notable 
example isthe gabled Irish shrine or reliquary ofthe Int eighth 
century found in a Viking grave of the early ninth century at 
Melhs, Namdalen valley, Norway ;1 and several gilt fragments 
of acknowledged Irish work are figured by Rygh.? ‘Two other 
recent finds showing the distribution of Trish types in Fngland 
may be added—the *butterfly* gold fragment from Selsey ex- 
hibited to the Society by Mr. Lawrence in 1914;* and a bronze 
hand-pin‘ of the seventh century said to have been found on 
Brighton Down and recently added to the British Muscum 

J local coincidence must also be mentioned in this comexion 
‘Whe Anglo-Saxon rae discovered at Saffron Walden, eleven 


















miles to the west of Stecple Bampstead, is unique in containing 
fa much later burial of Scandinavian origin, dating from about 
950, ‘The ornaments consisting of pendants and beads were 
published in the Victoria History of Pasex, i, 880, and recent) 
noticed by Professor Baldwin Brown in Arts in Barly England, 
vol. ili, 171, pl. XVI, fig. 2 and vol. iv, 601, ‘he mere occur- 
rence of grave-furniture at s0 late a date implies that the 
conversion of Guthrum had not altogether changed the pagan 
beliefs and practices of his subjects ; and there would be little 
soruple abou poesing church-plunder froma Irland, especally 
as there was nothing obviously Christian in its decoration, 
Perhaps the most striking characteristic of ancient Irish art at 
its best is the rarity of Christian symbols among its endless 
variety of decorative motives, ‘The churchyard crosses belong 
to a later and rather degenerate period, 


Nove.—The Steeple Bumpstead boss has since been purchased 
and presented to the British Muscum by our Fellow, Mr, Maurice 
Rosenheim, whose constant generosity to the national collections 
it is a pleasure to record. 


‘The Curarmaaw thought it fortunate to have such a work of 
art illustrated by similar objects approximately contemporary, 
and was most impressed with the technical perfection of every 
one of them, It was hard to conceive of any other period in 
which workmanship maintained such a uniform standard of 
excellence. It might be thought that the origin of the scroll- 
pattern was calligraphic, as it could be best. produced by a 
Penman co a fot gurhoat but such « vise wee mistaken, as the 
prototype was known to be metallic. ‘The vesica settings re- 




















1h. Peterson, Det Kol. Norke Videnlabes Selhabe, Sefer, 1907, 
no, 

+ Brcralingg rr S84, peste of ih workmanship. 

: Xevi, 194, pechaps of Ine 

* Similar of 9, ‘Preceding, x, 368, 
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called the joints in Late Celtic ornament at the beginning of 
the Christian era; and a British or Celtic element could be 
distinguished from a Northern element in the scheme of decora- 
tion, their combination producing a pleasant effect on the eye, 
He agreed that, the boss had originally belonged to an Irish 
shrine, and during its use as the escutcheon of « lock on the 
church door the spindle would have worn away the edges of 
the central orifice. Blue glass such as was used for settings on 
the Londesborough brooch went back a long way in Ireland, 
and pesceded the tite of Irish omament. ‘The meeting would 
Accord thanks to the author of the paper, to the viear for 
allowing the boss to be exhibited, and to Sir William Hope 
for his happy intervention, 


Sir Winxtam St, Jou Hore, Litt-D., D.C.L., read the follow- 
ing paper on the seals of the abbey of Waltham Holy Cross 
in the county of Essex : 


Although there is in existence a large number of medieval 
seals of very great beauty and interest, it is only occasionally 
that, there is justification for selecting a particular example for 
special examination. 

Such a selection I have ventured to make at this present in 
the case of the seals of the abbey of Waltham Holy Cross in 
Essex, both on account of the peculiar treatment they have 
received and the tragie accident that befell the most interesting 
of them, 

‘The abbey of Waltham Holy Cross owes its beginnings to 
the discovery in the eleventh century of a wonder-working cross 
at Montactite, far away in Somerset. It was brought. to 
Waltham, where Tovi or Tofig, the lord of the place, built. a 
church for its reception to which he gave endowments for the 
support of two priests. 

mn ‘Tovi’s death, Waltham was given by King Edward the 
Confessor to Harold son of Godwin (afterwards king), who re- 
Duilt the church ad established therein a college of seculars, 
consisting of a dean and twelve canons, ‘The new church was 
hallowed’ in 1060, and some remains of the walling of the 
western side of its transepts may still be seen, at the east end 
of the existing patish church, which formed the nave. 

In 1177 the college was converted by King'Henry II into 
a priory of regular or black canons, for whom he built a new 
presbytery, quite &c» now utterly destroyed. 

In 1184, on the occasion of a visit to Waltham, the king raised 
the house to the dignity of an abbey, and Walter Gant was 
‘appointed first. abbot, 
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If Harold's College ever had a common seal no impression of 
it is known at present. 

‘The first seal used by the regular canons was a pointed oval 
one, 8 in. long, showing two angels holding between them the 
wonder-working Holy Gross, which they are Planting in the top 
of « small hilfor mount. "The angels have short hair and are 
clad in what may be thin ungirded albes; they fuce one another 








ig. 1. nver sua ov ru coment Ov wavewaat woty cng (3), 


as if talking about the cross. ‘he cross iteclf has no figure, bat 
is ornamented with a simple running pattern, ‘The three upper 
limbs are all of equal length, and slightly expanded at the ends, 
which are cut off square (fig. 1). 
‘The marginal inscription is : 
FROG: GST -SIGILE ACCLASIA SARCTE CRVCIS DE 
WALTRAAM 


‘The earliest known impression of the seal is ded 
to a deed in the Public Record Office [A. 97 Pate aan, 
the first abbot, and his convent. It is undated, but since Walter 
was abbot from 1184 to 1201 there can be no question as to the 
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seal dating from at least the foundation of the abbey. ‘The 
general character of the seal, and of the style of the lettering 
with its open C’s, as’ well as the legend, are, however, equally 
consistent with the date 1177, when King Henry founded the 
priory: and the seal would not need any alteration when the 
jouse was made an abbey, since its legal status continued 
unchanged, 

‘The next known example of the seal is also in the Public 
Record Office, appended to a charter of the year 1261 [LS. 91]. 





Fig. 2. wmsr covNrensnAt, oF sup onunoMt ov WaUruam mow onods (fs 


It differs from the earlier impression in having on the reversea 
smaller counterseal, also a pointed oval, but only Iz in, lob, 
(fig. 2). ‘The subject is an imprint of an ancient gem, wit 
fa naked figure, perhaps of Minerva or Mars wearing only a 
helmet, with « darge round shield slang iapon the’ back, and 
apparently holding. a spear. ‘The impression is unfortunately 

‘tly obscured through the clumsy filling up of a etack across 
it with modern wax: 

‘The legendis 

‘WAVTE - SIGUA SCA CRVGIS DA WALTHAM 

VoL. XXVIIE 1 
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Like the principal seal, the lettering of the counter has open 
Gs and thls fect and the cuumoal fommula of the hvcrtption 
suggest an equally early date for it. 

"There is likewise in the Public Record Office a third example 
‘of the abbey seal, appended to deed dated 7th May 1897 
[AS. 187]. “This too has a counterseal, but of quite different 
character from the one found in 1251 (fig. 8). It is a pointed 
oval, 2 in, long, having in the middle « large round antique 
gem, with amaller gems above and below. 











Fig. 8, swoon courrmnseal oP ri cnuMoM oF WALTMAN Hora cnow (H), 


‘The large gem is 1} in, in diameter and shows in bold relief 
the busts of two people facing each other, Between them is a 
star, with a waxing moon and two other stars below, and over 
the busts is a straight bar with twelve stiff-stalked flowers upon 
it. ‘The small gem above is an oval one, } in. long, showing a 
naked man with hat on his head, pethaps Mercury, standing 
Taina an object like « Targe ih The lower gem, whichis 
set the other way, is also oval, 4 in. long, with a beast, perl 
én 0, walking to the right with lowered head. iy 

As'I do not pretend to any knowledge whatever of antique 
getns, I must leave to others ‘to comment on them and correct 
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any misdescription of mine. Mr. Peers and Sir Hercules Read 
have suggested that the heads on the large gem represent Castor 
and Pollux. This is very likely, bat on the other’ hand it is 
lear that the canons of Waltham regarded the heads as those 
of Harold and Tov, for the marginal legend reads: 


o% hOG: CARTE FADVS: GVM 
TOVI: FIRMAT :HAROLD?® 


‘The spandrels left beside the gems are filled in with a rude kind 
of tracery. 

‘This curious and interesting counterseal is by wo means 
unique in having ancient gems embedded in the matrix to suppl 
tt subject, and inuch might be said about examples that could 
bbe cited in illustration. But that is a matter for some capable 
pene io take up. My present concern is the probable date of 

example before us. ‘hat it is earlier than the deed of 1887 
‘to which it is appended goes without saying. The closed C’s of 
the lettering point to a later date than the abbey seal, and the 
tee of difftant and smaller counterseal in 1261 suggests that 
the larger had not yet come into use, But that is not a point 
which may be laboured, since cases can be found where seals 
have different counterseals, and the one before us might well 
date from the middle of the thirteenth century. 

‘At some time subsequent to 1387, which can more nearly be 
fixed when more impressions are discovered, the abbot ‘and 
convent of Waltham dealt with their seal and its larger counter- 
seal in a very remarkable and unusual manner. 

‘The seal, which we may suppose was of Jatten or even silver, 
was enclosed and surrounded by a further mass of metal, 30 a8 
to change its form from that of a pointed oval into a large 
round seal $} in. in diameter. . "The added metal was engraved 
with traceried panels, abutting in the middle of each sidé upon 
a circular ring containing a cross paty (fig. 4). 

"The counterseal with the large and lesser gems was similarly 
treated, and enlarged to the same size as the seal, but the new 
‘engraving on the addition is of much bolder. character, and 
shows on either side two pairs of leopards of England support- 
ing between them a shield of arms (fg..5). ‘That on the left side 
Dears the three leopards of the king of England, in allusion to 
the royal foundation of the house. ‘That on the right has the 
arms, apparently, of the abbey itself: a crost engrailed with, five 
‘crovslots fitchy on the cross. ‘The two earlier seals thus become 
the obverse and reverse of practically a new double set 

‘There seems to be little doubt as to the date of this interest 
ing treatment of the two older matrices, namely, between 1897 
when the additions had not yet been made, and, 1840 when the 
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fleursde-lis of Franee began to be quartered with the leopards 
of England by King Edward II, The general character of the 
engraving ed expecially of the supporting leopards is all in 
favour of such a date. ‘There is, however, just a possibility that 
the shield with the three leopards may be intended for the arms 
of the founder, King Henry II, which are actually s0 used on 
the seal of his son John as prince of Ireland as carly as 1177, 
the same year as the foundation of the priory of Waltham. But 
this is not a point I wish to press, and Lam quite content to 
regard the alterations to the seal as dating in any case from 
between 1987 and 1840. 

‘There remains a farther interesting q\ 
abbot and convent treat their seals in this unustal fashion ? 

I think the answer is that they had a special regard for the 
large gem with the presumed heads of Harold and ‘Lovi: and it 
was a desire to keep this from any harm that might befall it 
while in so frail a setting as the original which induced them 
to enclose it in a more massive matrix, Tt is quite obvious that 
the side with the gems has received special artistic and vigorous 
treatment, while the less important side with the Holy Cross has 
been dealt with more simply, 

But the tragic story must now be told, that in spite of this 
precaution as to its safety the large gem was eventually cracked 
And splintered through an unhappy accident (Bg. 6). Whether 
‘the prior or some other careless canon at a scaling let. the 
matrix fall upon the chapter-house floor, or used too much force 
when the seal was in the press, we do not know, but henceforth 
the gem contiriued in its damaged condition, 

Oddly enough the date of the accident can be fixed within 
a fow years, 

‘The best of the impressions of the Waltham Abbey seal in 
its enlarged state is preserved in the muniment room at Jesus 
College, Cambridge, attached to a grant by the abbey to, the 
college ‘as trustees of a yearly payment of 20 marks for the 
support of Sir Robert. Reed's University Readers. ‘The 
‘Master of Jesus, Dr. Arthur Gray, has most kindly entrusted the 
deed to me for exhibition to the Society, and it now lies before 
you. It is dated Ist November 1524, and the very perfect 
impression of the seal shows no crack across the large gem on 
the reverse, 

Another impression of the double seal is appended to a deed in 
the Public Record Office! dated 5th September 28 Henry VIII, 


4 Ancient Deed, AA, 452. Both this and the impression appended to 
the Deed of Surrender bear traces of the four pins on the reverse and the 
arcing ayes eu the ove tat served fo kp thy fre mtso 

co at a soaling. 
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and in this case the gem on the counterseal is undoubtedly 
cracked and splintered so for the present we can definitely ary 
that the accident to the seal happened on some day between 
Ist November 1524 and 5th September 1531. Another im- 
pression of the year 1587 is in the British Museum. 

‘The ‘last scene of all that ends this strange eventful history’ 
of the seal was the affixing of an impression of it in the chapter- 











Fig. 6. counrmnerat, oF THR AnDEY O WALTHAM MOLY cnoss, WHtit 
Tam Lanox omae crack (4). 


house at Waltham to the deed by which the abbot and: convent 
surrendered their abbey into the hands of the king’s commissioners 
on the 28rd March 1540. 


‘The Sxcastany said all would agree that the angels support- 
ing’a cross formed a most effective subject on a wail tnd aie 
ally were of far more interest than the reversé design. Of the 

ns, the largest represented Castor and Pollux (the Dioscuri), 
[ate Roman work of the third or fourth century ; and the upper 
one of the other two was Scylla or possibly Arion and the 
Dolphin. Tt was interesting to find in the twelfth and thir- 
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teenth centuries the use of such gems in seals evidently as works 
of art, though they were really not so fine ns contemporary seal- 
cutting, One of the greatest of our twelfth-century bishops, . 
Henry de Blois, of Winchester, was said to have made a collee- 


tion of antique statues and sculpture. 


Sir Witusam Hore drew attention to the addition of signa- 
tures to the sealed document from Jesus College, a feature most 
unusual at the period. 


The Crarnstax quoted the diplomas of honorary Fellows of 
the Society ax a modern instance, Tt had also occurred to him 
that the larger gem represented Castor and Pollux, the work 
being either very late or very barbaric, Ax « reason for setting 
antique gems in medieval seals he suggerted that as most of 
the gems would have come from the East, perhaps from the Holy 
Land itself, they acquired a special virtue in the monasteries 
‘and were not judged on their merits or by their relation 
to any particular tenet of Christianity, As the supposed por- 
traits of great or saintly men, they would acquire magical attri- 
utes, One monastic institution had a seal inseribed with the 
name of Allah, 


‘The Paesioexr and Couxcn, of the Ancurrnerunat, Assocta- 
yon, through P. C. Eoex, Esq., exhibited 24 panels of stained 
jas ‘The panes, which were put together sone tine during 
fhe nineteenth century so as to All eight Janeet lights, consist of 
fragments of all dates from the thirteenth to the eighteenth con- 
turles. It is not known how the glass came into the possession 
of the Architectural Astociation, but an examination of the 
heraldry points to the west of Eo land as a likely place of 
origin, an poly Easter Cathedral, 

ive of the panels are shields of arms, namely, (1) John 
Grandison, bishop of Exeter 1927-69. It is interesting to note 
that in this shield both silver stain and pot-metal yellow are 
used, (2) Edmund bishop of Exeter 1420-55. On a piece 

of the field of this shield has been scratched with « diamond 

Pr Coles 
1765 
glazier. 

Peter Coles was chapter glazier at Exeter about this time. 
(@) See of Exeter impaling Lacy. ‘The arms of the see are 
now used by the see of Winchester, but are so shown on 
Bishop Lacy's seal, (4) (?) Harding of Dorset. (5) See of Exeter, 


+ A full description of this glase appeared in the Architectural Association 
Journad for February 1916 (xxx1, 145) 
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4g now borne impaling those of George Lavington, bishop of 
Exeter 1747-62. ‘The border of one of the lights is composed 
of blocks of colour alternating with the buckle badge of the 
Pelhams, 


Mr, Nzwstay asked whether it was fully ascertained that pot- 
metal went out of use altogether on the introduction of yellow 
stain, ‘The former was largely used in Perpendicular glass, and he 
‘thought it would have been impossible to get all the tones of 
fourteenth and fifteenth-century glass by staining. 


Sir Wnazaic Honx refered to. paper by Mr. Stuart Moore 
with regard to the fate of stained glass formerly at Exeter. It 
Wan teil to have been. stored inv boxes behind the so-called 
minstrels’ gallery in the nave, and he wondered whether the 

Jlass in the lights on exhibition had drifted away from Exeter: 
fa tne fabric rolls from 1279 onwards there were continual 
references to the glazing of windows and the purchase of white 
and coloured glass. Some of the glass exhibited dated from 
the thirteenth century, and if from Exeter would have belonged 
to an earlier condition of the windows. 


Mr. Eve, in replying, would not be dogmatic as to the entire 
disappearance of pot-metal at the date mentioned ; it was almost 
entivay diswed fn the Siteenth century, The Hxeter plate re- 
ferred to had been handed over to a glazier early in the nine- 
teenth century and cut: up for borders. 


‘he Cuamcan thought thet the arms of Grandison indented 
some connexion with Exeter Cathedral. ‘Though the present 
mixed condition of the lights diminished their interest, it was 
a pleasant change to have illuminated stained glass in three win- 
dows of the meeting room, and a word of thanks was due to those, 
who arranged the exhibit, ‘The Society was much indebted to 
the President and Council of the Architectural Association: andt 
to Mr, Eden for his exposition, 


Major Faxen, D.L., V.D. F.8.A., exhibited an original deed 
appointing Sir Ralph de Shirley Master Forester of the Chase 
thd Parks of Leicester in succession to Six John de Stanley. 
‘The grant was given under the seal of the Duchy of Lancaster 
‘on January 22nd in the first. year of the reign of King Henry. 


Major Freer read the following note on thedeed by Mr. W. J. 
‘Andrew, F.S.A:: 

‘The Ralph de Shirley referred to was either one of the chief” 
commanders at the battle of Agincourt and later wars, or his 
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sen, Ralph Shiney, Constable of Melbourne Carle aud ofthe 
Castle of the Peak, who married (1) Margaret, daughter and 
sole heiress of John de Staunton of Staunton Harold, co, 
Leicester. As the latter's connexion with Leicestershire explains 
‘the deed better, I think that there is littie doubt that he is the 
Ralph referred to. 

“The John de Sianley of the deed must have been the K.G. of 
the creation of Henry Vand (inter alia) lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
for six years, when he is said to have died in office in 1414, It 
‘could not be his son of thesame name, because he was living Sth 
or 6th Henry VI. 

‘Again, the deed could not be of Henry VIL, because the then 
Ralph Shirley was only created a knight banneret at the battle 
of Stoke, 1487 (2 or 8 Henry VI), and vo John de Stanley 
seems to fit at all for that reign, 


Lord Fennens could not think the deed referred to Ralph 
Shirley, the husband of Margaret Staunton.’ In 142% he would 
have been too young for the honour, for in that year his father 
Sir Ralph was only 80, having been born on St. George's Day, 
1892. ‘Chis Sir Ralph Shirley, bom 1892, was probably the 

jon referred to. He had quite sufficient connexion with 
icestershire as he held manors or lands at Rakedale, Willowes, 
Radcliffe on Wreke, Barrow on Soar, and Walton in that 
gumty, Of fhe documents relating to him one was a receipt 
for £111 and 12 ponce, the wages of himself, even men at arms, 
and twenty-three archers for one quarter's service. In the fifth 
year of V a careful record was made, and sixteen manors 
‘were shown to produce £828 18s. Gbd, of which £104 Bs. 104d. 
‘was for repairs and expenses, leaving a balance of £284 6. 8d. not 
much more than two quarters’ payments, for military service, 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications 
and exhibitions. 





 temmata Shirliana, pp. 2, 39. 
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‘Tavrspay, 2nd March 1916. 


Sir ARTHUR. JOHN EVANS, Kut, D.Litt., F.R.S,, President, 
in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 

From Emery Walker; Beg.» S.A <The preservation of the Tolbooth” 

steople of Glasgow. By David Murray, LL.D. to, Glasgow, 1916, 


From W, H, Quarrell, Bsq,, F.8.A. 
Pl Ts wore 





-Mezzotint portrait of Caleb Whi 
synolds after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 





George Dudley Wallis, Esq., M.A., was admitted a Fellow. 


‘This being an evening appointed for the lection of Fellows 
‘no papers were read. 


‘W. L. irpnvnon, Esq, M.A., F.8.A., exhibited a collection 
of horse pendants and other objects from Spai 


‘The ballot opened at 8.45 p.m. and closed at 9.80 p.m. when 
the following were declared elected Fellows of the S 
Albert Henry Whitin, Esq. 
Sir Charles Holroyd, D.Litt. 
Sir John James Burnet, LL.D. 
Angelo George Kirby Hayter, Esq., M.A. 
George Granville Buckley, Esq., M.D, Ch.B. 











‘Tuvnspay, 9th March 1916. 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., LID, Viee- 
President, in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were'announced, and thanks for the same 

ordered to be returned to the donors: 2 

From William Page, Esq., F.8.A. :—The church bells of Lantashire. 
Part I, The hundreds of West Derby and Leyland. ‘By,F. H, Cheetham. 
Bvo. Manchester, 1915. 

‘From Emery Walker, Esq., F.8.A. :—A collection ‘of 18 of 
‘Qrehau! ancient Vulnge ty the non of ols ben by 
‘Charles Winmill in 1891. 

Froni Colonel H. R. H. Southam, F.S.A, An engraved view of Londo, 
‘probably German, of the.18th centuzy. we 
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‘The following were admitted Fellows : 


Albert Henry Whitin, Esq. 
‘Angelo George Kirby Hayter, Esq., M.A, 


‘The Caran referred to the great loss which the Society 
and archaeology had sustained by the death of Sir Laurence 
Gomme, and the following resolution, moved by Wiutsan Pauasy 
‘Bartvox, Esq. and seconded by Captain Hanoin Lxow ‘Trost. 
20x, was carried unanimously : 


‘Lhe Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries desire to record 
their sense of the loss sustained by archaeology and other 
sciences on the death of their Inte Fellow Sir Laurence Gomme, 
and their deep sympathy with his family in their bereavement, 





G. E, Juvveny, Exqy F.8.A. Local Secretary for Cyprus, 
communicated the following paper on the Carmelite church at 
Famagusta 

‘The establishment of the Carmelite Order in Cyprus may 
have preceded the great settlement ofthe Latins explled from 
Palestine in 1291, but the first documentary reference is in 
@ decd of 1809 signed by ‘Frater ‘Thomas, prior monasterii 
Sancte Marie de Monte Carmelo in Nicossin™. 

Stefano da Lusignano states that the Carmhelites were estab- 
lished in Cyprus previous to the beginning of the Latin king- 
dom or rordahip of Cyprus in 1298, and on that account thelr 
first ‘provincia’ was known by the name of ‘Terra Sancta and 
Cyprus’. By this he possibly means that the houses, of the 
order were established in Nicota, Famagusta, and Limawol pre: 
vious to the building of the city walls in the early fourteenth 
century. According to the same’ author the order possessed 
convents in the three principal towns of the island, and a ‘lo- 
ghetto” or country-houre at Polemedia near Limawel, Near 

‘yrenin thero is also a village still called ‘Karmi', 

In 1485 all the religious orders seem to have abandoned 
Cyprus in consequence of the confusion and ruin occasioned by 
the Mamluk invasion. It would seem that after this revolution 
in the condition of the island, when a European government 
was once more established, the great monastic communities did 
sot retum to occupy thei desecrated monasteries only the three 
mendicant orders being partially restored, 

Daring the Genoese occupation, Famagusta sank into the 
condition of a ruined city, according to Felix Faber the 
Dominican.* 
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In 1487 Nicholas le Huen, a French Carmelite visiting 
Cyprus, deseribes the ‘maison des Carmes (Nicosia) pres du palais 
du roy, et fondée par les Seigneurs de France : car on en voit 
Vapparence en Ieglise par les armes du roy de Therusalem, du roy 
de France, du duc de Normandie’. Bute does not mention an 
Carmelite church in Famagusta, "His reference to the armori 
decoration of the Nicosia church is particularly interesting, as 
it tends to identify the rain under consideration; where by a 
strange chauce the arms ‘du roy de France, du due de Norman- 
die’, can still be detected on its walls, copied evidently from the 
churdh in Nicosia. 

M. Bnlart, in describing the church which he identifies as 
{Notre-Dame de Carmel! refers to the pilgrim Nicholas de 
Martoni, who visited Cyprus in 1895, and has left the following. 
note upon this church as it existed in his time: 

“De monasterio 8, Marie de Carmine. .  . Roslin ext multom palera 
et devota, ad lamian cum capellin in eieuyto ipeus eccleste, eum paleeri- 

ors et pletaria in quk ot encausteam puleerimim eum araagis 
vctibus etwunt dormitorium et ali plares mansiones prousu fratrum, 
sin vidi subscriptas sanctas reli i, videlicet: capud beate 
inclusum in argento. tibie Sancti Leonis pape. 
apd Sabet Soa, ot de ligno Sancte erucis Domini? 
‘The Carmelite church at Famagusta is recorded in many other 
documents, such as the chronicle of Phil. de Méuidres, the lives of 
8, Pierre Thomas, patriarch of Constantinople in the ently part 
of the fourteenth century, and in a letter of Victor Soranzo, first 
proveditore of Cyprus in1473, ‘The famous copper-plate. view 
Of the siege of the city in 1671, by Gibellino, also makes it 
appear tat the Carmine church stood i the northwest corner 
of the city 

M. Enlact is obliged to confess that “Elle ne correspond que 
vaguement il est vrai. la figure; et In description qué 
Nicholas de Martoni a luisa de Téglise des Carmes de Rouar 
gusta en 1895 n'a guire plus de précision, mais la. présision 
'existe pas dans les anciens documents’. But the identifeation 
first proposed by M. Enlart certainly holds good, atid Ube rafer- 
ence to the Carmelite taste in wall decorations. by the pilgrim 
‘Le Huen is an important corroboration in the matter. 

‘The tombstone of Guy de Babin, dated 1363, in thé floor of 
the existing ruin, suggests that. this is the building known to 
Nicholas de Martoni in 1895. 

‘The most interesting matters connected with the Carmelite 
church are the survival of its ritual arrangements, the curious 
armorial decorations around its east end, and the presence of 
‘4 founder's tombstone in the centre of the sanctuary. 


1 L’Art Gothique en Chypre, vol. i, 986, 
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‘The ritual arrangement shows that a wall-niche for the sedilia 
was retained, and that the piscina was also placed within aniche. 

‘There is a possible trace of the screen which would} 
divided the building into sanctuary, quire, and nave according 
to the usual planning of Provencal churches of the period. 
Exactly in the middle of its length the north wall shows holes 
wherein beams have been fixed one over the other at heights 
which would suggest a wooden screen. ‘The Provengal or Cata 
Inn type of church of the later middle ages follows the general 
design of cathedrals such as Gerona in Spain or Albi in the 
south of France, and the immense width of the building admitted 
of an enclosure of the ritual quire detached from the wide walls 
of the church by a narrow passage or aisle at the back of the 
stalls, ‘These enclosed quires with their screens and seats have 
been almost entirely destroyed in the small churches in Europe— 
even in Spain. 

‘wo side chapels, forming oblong recesses on either side of 
the nave, have been’ added to the building in Inter times, and 

ition, by breaking into the old construction in the 

ignorant careless native style, ios ministered to the general rain 
of the building. 

‘The apse of the church was decorated in a curious manner 
with @ painted representation of drapery suspended on a rod, 


























. high. ‘This deapery is covered 
vith a goometrial design in which appear the Losignan-Cypras 
badges and various shields of arms, which may perhaps be those 


of benefactors of the Carmelites; the best preserved happen to 
‘be the shields of France (ancient) and Normandy. Behind the 
altar a different and much rougher piece of work, representing 
the Lusignan arms within square panels, looking like a repro= 
duction of wall tiles, and possibly a mere background to the 
‘retablo’, covers the wall space beneath the window, The 
design and workmanship of this decoration are clearly en 

by some European artist, and very closely resemble the 
Aieenth-contury wall palntings of the Tuscan type! 

"The wall pautings hich occupied the space above tha palated 
drapery can only be made out with difficulty. Large figures of 
saints and bishops vested in Latin robes and with traces of Latin 
feipiptions are on @ line with a representation of St. George and 
the mn, and in the central bay of the apse an elaborate 
‘Crucifixion of a very Italian type. ‘There seems some appear- 
ance of a ‘restoration ’ of the interior decorations, and several of 


3 See * Italian Wall Decorations’, 8. K. MM. Handbooks, 1001, where 
one of the ssshown on p. 108 ig almost identical with the decoration 
ithieoguae 
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the panels have been replaced by other subjects of an inferior and 
more Byzantine character at some later period. 

On the north side of the sanctuary is a wall-niche which looks 
like the ‘altar of prothesis’ of an Orthodox church, but it appears 
to be part of the original building; its painted interior has 
quite 

No traces of any conventual buildings survive to assist it 
affording a clue to the date of the Carmelite buildings in Fuma- 

usta, but the church seems to be of the very latest: Cypriot 

jothic architecture. Its lange untraceried windows, extreme 
poverty of design in moulded details, and total absence of -carv- 
ing, suggest a period subsequent to the last evidences of European 
craftsmanship in the Levant. 

Hibs tio of the mesoury used in the building may also be takan 
‘as some indication of date, In the Levant the buildings of the 
thirteenth century are often marked by colossal dimensions in 
the stones used, almost rivalling the work of the ancient Romans ; 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the masonry is generally 
of the small size of modern days. 

‘The traceried window at the west end, and the moulded door- 
way beneath, are clearly insertions of details taken from some 
alder bullding. ‘he thres coats of arms on this front are 
evidently second-hand; they display the usual Lusignan and 
Jerusalem arms quarterly, on either side, with a full shield of 
Serusalem in the middle 

Internally the church was intended to receive a complete coat 
ing of plaster, decorated with paintings up to the level of the 
window-sills, above which line the stone courses were tnarked out 
in brown paint after a conventional manner. ‘The only details 
of the entire building with any carving upon them, excepting the 
recused window and door at the west end, were the bosses at the 
intersection of the vaulting ribs. ‘Three of these now lie on the 


























floor of the church, and are carved respectively with the fivesaross 


badge of Jerusalem, an eagle displayed, and the arms of the 
family of Babin, ta 
On the south side of the building one of the buttresses was 
carried up in the form of a bell-cote—now destroyed. Mf. Bnlart 
iscovered some fragments of a bronze bell amongst the rabbish 
‘at its base, which would tend to prove that: the’ ‘was oom= 
pletely ruined by the siege of 1571, although the ei removal 
Sf ts Hooring shows it to have been abandoned a abate 
‘Three gravestones, possibly still occupying their original sites, 
bat to pieces by the fall of the stone saaltg, ere 
pee Abe ht Soe, ba Itar ‘by 


in 1899. He managed to piece the fragments together, tas 


“anid made out the effigy and inscription on the most i 
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of the three, which commemorates a certain Guy de Babin, 
a gentleman of the court of Peter I, where his relative Raymond 
de Babin occupied the post of ‘boutiller’. Guy de Babin had 
a son named John who is recorded as one of the hostages taken 
by the Genoese in 1878, ‘The inscription reads: 


ICI GIT LE TRESNOBLE CH'R MONSEIGNOR 
GVI BABIN TRESNOBLE BARON «+++. 
seseereeeeeeDE JVNG LAN DE 
MCCC LXIII DE i 


‘The figure of the knight in richly ornamented plate armour i 

by a shield charged with three bends, and it is a very 
curious thing that the keystone of the vaulting with the same 
cout of arms upon it should have fallen precisely on this stone, 
‘eausing its almost complete destruction. 

Considering the important postion of this gravestone, and 
the carved coat of arms in the boss above it, we eannot but sup- 
pose that Guy de Babin was the founder or principal benefactor 
Othe Capnelite church as we now seit. Perhaps it would be 
more probable still that the church was built by the Babin 
family after the return of John de Babin, son of Guy, from his 
exile at Genoa about the year 1880. Such adate would corre- 
spond very well with the architectural style of the building, 

‘One other gravestone possesses an inscription, but too much 
mutilated to allow of identifying more than the name (or por- 
‘tion of a name) VOREFRE. 

M, Camille Enlart in his Art Gothigue en Chypre, 1899, 
devotes some space to a famous Carmelite saint, Peter ‘Thomas 
(@ied 1966), whose miracle-vorking tomb he expected to be 
able to trace amongst the ruins of the Carmelite church in 
Famagusta. But it is evident no such tomb ever existed in this 
church, M. Enlart is mistaken in the date of the building : he 
even imagines it to have been erected by S. Peter ‘Thomas him- 
self daring the reign of Peter I. But there is little doubt. that 
it belongs to & period at lett tranty yours after the death of 
the saint, when Famagusta was suffering the consequences of the 
Genoese tyranny. 

‘The present ruin was carefully walled up and placed under 
lock tol ey by the Curator of Ancient Monuments in 1910, 
and it now figures on the schedule of historical buildings pro- 
tected by the Antiquities Law of Cyprus, 1905. 


Sir Tuomas Jackson inquired as to the span of the church, 
and thought the buttresses inadequate, which might account for 
the fall of the roof. He drew a comparison with Albi, where 
there were screens without any structural quire, and the church 
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was a single nave, as presumably in the present case; but at 
‘Aibi the buttrewes didered by Being inside the chirch. ‘The 
plan was particularly interesting for its simplicity at so late 
& date, namely the end of the fourteenth or early fifteenth cen- 
tury, Te date was based on thearms ofthe builder, who died 
in lf ¢ 


Mr. Tuacxenay Tonwex questioned whether the date could be 
s advanced. If the building had been in England it would 
have been much earlier, and yet the west window-was said to be 
an earlier insertion. He was inclined to the chureh as 
early thirteenth century and the west window as fourteenth, 

documentary evidence, that was the story told by the 
stones. The Society's debt to Mr. Jeffery for this and countless 
ther works of preservation was enormous, and he himself had a 
eep respect for what had been accomplished by the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments of Cyprus. 





Mr. Juvveay also communicated the following paper on 
Byzantine Churches of Cyprus: 

‘The earlier Byzantine churches of Cyprus, as far as they can 
be idestifod with any certainty, exhibit « pecolarity which ie 
referred to by Dr. J. M. Neale in The Hey Eastern Church 
(1850) as a special characteristic of the Armenian style of build- 
i ‘Armenian church bisected either longitudinally 
itudinally presents two equal and similar halves: a fact 
which serves as a definition, as no other system of church 

arranged on the same plan.’ But in all countries where the 

‘small native churches are little more than circular, square, or 

even oblong rooms, much the same theory would apply to a 

great exteah. Dr. Neale» defmition may, however; be supported 

in the case of Cyprus by the fact that, previous to the establish> 
ment of the European or Latin domination in the by 

Richard Cour de Lion, the number of Armenians in’ 4 

‘tion must have been very much greater than at any. 

time. . Richard is stated to have found the army of 

Isaac Comnenus composed of Griffons (Greeks) and Herminians 

(Armenians). ‘There are many place-names’ surviving’ in the: 

island which bear out this statement, such: as Armenokhori, 

Acmon, Arminou, &c, and there were considerable Armenian, 

‘coramunities in Nicosia and Famagusta at the time of the Turkish 

‘oectipation in 1570. At the present daythe Armenians possess 
Sak Ite property in the island and nuher daly « few repre: 
‘sentatives in 2 








ete sctopals of Bowah wih sconsidered te germ of te 
aaopolis, which is : : 
“mrmenian-otyle of church, possesses, in addition’ to the central: 
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‘apse for the holy table, two chambers on either side, making 
five chambers altogether towards the east. ‘The chambers which 
flank the altar were doubtless intended for the prothesis and 
Giaconicon ; the use of the other two must be matter for conjec- 
ture, unless we accept them as private chapels in spite of the 
generally received opinion that the early Byzantine Church made 
no use of such adjuncts to a church, In Cyprus the side chapel 
is gurainy «common fentare in churches ofall periods 

‘The chief town or capital of Cyprus in the Byzantine period 
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‘was Constantia, whichreplacedthe ruined Graeco-Roman Salamis 
after the great encthguate of 4.n, 948, ‘The Byzantine offal 
ly days were attracted to the easter side of 
ice of the capital, and the western part 
seems to have been but little populated or civilized. ‘The onl) 
town of any importance on the south coast was the decay 
Phoenician settlement of Amathus, or Palaeo-Limassol, where 
‘a few small Byzantine churches survived into the nineteenth 
gies, ut have since disappeared (vide Ali Bey's Travels, 


The soa oi oe pe barren eet of a coe 
ith stone and thorn es, preserves: roun¢ of 
Tiangediyonloal stmrch Gg. 1), which must be of earlier date than 
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Byzantine work as generally understood. ‘This very interesting 
and extensive town site with its evidences of various historical 
periods has never been explored sufficiently to allow of a clear 
viey of its Byzantine history. 

‘Whe north coast of Cyprus was evidently the most favoured by 
the Orthodox Church communities at the time when Constantia 
flourished as the island capital. An important settlement called 
Lambousa was situated towards the western end of the chain of 
hills which forms this coast, and midway between Lambousa and 
Constantia was the cluster of villages known as Kythrea, with its 
remarkable and unaccountable perennial spring of water, which 
vas carried through an aqueduct of Byzantine construction over 
a distance of some 85 miles to the capital. This colossal work 
suggests a flourishing community in Constantia in the seventh 
century, to which period an inscription upon it (unfortunatel; 
without an exact date) would seem to reer. ‘This aqueduct fy 
not recorded as existing before the restoration of the city of 
Salamis-Constantia, 

‘he mowt ancient tracts of a Chitin building in Cypris 
(vide legend of 8, Helena) are to be found beneath the modern 
monastery of the Cross on Stavrovouni, near Larnaca, 

On the northern range of hills, facing the Asia Minor const, 
and surrounded by the most beautifal scenery of the island, 
stand the more ancient examples of the Byzantine style now 
remaining in Cyprus, 

Fig. @. The Fuined church of 8. Hilarion, within the medieval 
castle of that name, which crowns the hills at a height of 2,000 ft. 
cabove the sen-level, is the most easily identified in date, ‘The 
caste wns built a. refog forthe Lsignnn royal family in the 
‘year 1225, atid at that date the buildings of the monastery, to 
Which the Byzuntine church belonged, were in a most ruinous 
condition, which is sufficiently proved by the careful thirteenth- 
century masonry inserted at various points to support "S 
decrepit dome. ‘This church, with the fragment of a 
or refectory, are the only traces surviving of the 
vich orginally occupied the site. The remaine how 
Byzantine construction of thin brick courses 
aaa nay snd hi avers of ened ae eatate 
plan of the building was'an oblong chamber with: 

the central one very large, the side ones little more than 
Siitea tou cheusher was sovenet bi ‘adome supported on eight 
applies with two detached cola aia Nl sei 
jing the eight points of support. ‘When the church was 
























to the Latin use a sacristy was built at the north-east 


os 

taking the place of the prothesis, and at some subsequent 
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ing, for which purpose the foundations of a new apse on the 
cath side are aroady laid. - 

‘From these appearances it seems evident that this type of 
church is at least a hundred years older than the commencement 
of the thirteenth century, and in fact it seems identical in style 
vith the femous proto-érample of these square dome covered 
churches, the metropolis of Bozrah in the Hauran, attributed 
to a.. 512, 








Fig. 94. The important example of an early Cypriot ‘shurch 
within the moni #8, Chrysostom, situated at a short. dis 
‘tance from Abscinthiotissa, was pulled down in 1900, but. its 

lan was preserved in a drawing by Mr. W. Williams, District 

ineer of Cyprus, who has kindly futhished it for the present 

Barpee, This see to ave been an example of «transition 

of construction between the domes covering square cham- 

bers, of the early Armenian type, and the cruciform churches of 
Tater times. 

ig. 8 A ruin, called Margi, at the western extremity of the 

northern hills, This has been « small square chamber covered 

by @ simple dome, with a narthex of equal proportions on the 
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west side; everything beyond the mere plan of this church has 
disappeared. 

ig. 4. ‘Te ruined church of Abscnthiotissa is situated in 
a valley between 8, Hilarion and the spring of Kythrea. Its 
chief peculiarity is a close resemblance to the Armenian type of 





Big. 8 


church as defin&t by Dr, Neale in 1850. Tt was platined as 
fa squate chamber\with three eastern apses covered by a.dome 
supported on a heXagonal construction. Of the six nrches with 
their pendentives, two formed the east and wesb sides: of the 
figure, and the others sprang from the centres of the north sand 
south walls. ‘The constuction was very defective, and has. been 
stipplemented by-the insertion of careful masonry in medieval 
times, but in spite of such supports the dome has, collapsed 
entirely. 

‘A hexagon plan is one of the most unsatisfuotory for architec- 
‘tural effect, even in so small a building.. The present examples, 
unfortunately, too much rained to allow of angaudgement of its 
appearanice or proportions. 





«2 
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|At the west side of this hexagon church is a large vaulted 
narthex chamber completely separated from the nave, affordin 
another similarity to the early Armenian type of plan in whi 
‘the narthex js often a separate apartment, 

‘Fig. 5. ‘The monastic church of Antifonitissa ix a building of 
the same age as 8, Hilarion, but, well preserved and still in use. 

is situated a few miles due east of the town of Kyrenia in 
a fertile valley, far removed from human habitations, "Although 
Duilt in exactly the same manner as 8, Hilarion, the dome is 
supported on a strange irregular octagon of wall shafts and pen- 
dentives, betraying a clumsy unscientific idea of constructi 
‘Therinterior, with faded mural paintings of the sixteenth con- 
tury covering columns, walls, and doime, is one of the most 
interesting and picturesque relics of the past in Cyprus. As in 
‘the case of all these early churches there is no means of ascer- 
taining its actual date, ‘The original mud-buildings of the 
monastery surrounding it have long since crumbled into dust, 
‘and the little church stands as perhaps the solitary record in fair 
prsevation and Hn use of the pre-crusading Byzantine age in 

us. 












"MR tteched to the south side of this church isan elegant arcaded 
narthex or cloister of medieval work, and the narthex chamber 
at the west end is also an addition of a later period. 

‘A striking architectural feature in these domical churches of 
Cyprus is the tall, circolar attached column or wall shaft with 

ly formed eubion pital, v much resembling the Lom- 
parlic brickwork of north Italy. ‘he pointed-arch form of con- 
struction, which also occurs in places, arrests the attention, ‘The 
domes must always have been of a pointed form, and even with 
the advantage of this stronger beehive mode of construction, it 
is not surprising thatall such domes have long since disappeared, 
considering the poorness of the materials. In the case of the 
‘monastic church of Antifonitissa the dome has doubtless been 
rebuilt—at least once, if not oftener, 

‘During the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, the 
native churches of Cypras were little more than unpretentious 
rustic chapels planned on an invariable model of one or more 
‘small domes (10 ft.-16 ft, diameter) carried on pendentives at the 
‘crossing of a barrel-vaulted nave and transepts, At the west 
fend was usually a vaulted narthex: ortooated by a stall dome, 
‘Narrow’ side’aisles are frequently added in the more ambitious 
‘designs, but the buildings are invariably very small and very 

constructed, and as a natural consequence few of them 10- 
ae gsc Sach churches ae bs stead the well- 
preserved examples at Kiti (Larnaca), yrenia) 
episloait nad the ruins (ithe Greek pom of "4 
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fortress, Buildings of this period have few original features or 
architectural details; any carved stonework about them is of 
a second-hand character, or of the roughest execution ; and the 
only original decorative detail which can give them a date is the 

arende of semicircular arches occasionally to be found on 
theic exteriors. 

“Phere are two churches of early medieval character which 

jossess mosaics in their apses—at Kiti a mosaic of considerable 
Fnterest, and possibly of the cleventh century, still decorates the 
somicdome above the altar; at Kanakaria a very similar mosaic, 
possibly by the eame hand, can now only be traced with difi- 
Balty in its ruined state, “These mosaics can hardly be con- 
sidered of any local character or interest ; they doubtless belong 
fo the same series and age ax the great achool of mosaic art at 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem of the eleventh-twelfth centuries. 

‘The medieval system of planning, Cyprus churches, may be 
studied in gs. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11. In the three last in- 
tances, which belong to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
the presence of a Latin chapel attached to one side of the Ortho- 
dox church is very noticeable. In the case of no. 9 (village 
‘church of Kiti), the Latin chapel belonged to the seignew 
family of Gibelet, axis proved by the coats of arms and a tomb- 
fone surviving within 

‘The ritual arrangements of the Eastern Church during the 
middle ages continue ftom primitive times the four divisions of 
the building into bome (sanctuary, gure, nave and narthex ; 
the sanctuary being strongly marked of ‘from quire, and the 
nave from narthex, but quire and nave often not at all separated, 
or in rare cass by a single tap, 

‘The narthex (the word denotes a long narrow gallery) is often 
omitted, or becomes a cloister adjunct on one ot more sides, in 
‘medieval churches, In the narthex is sometimes found the font, 
‘an object of some ambiguity, and frequently movable, The 
Giddy, a sort of holy-water stoup of the primitive church, does 
not ocour. 

The nave of a medieval church is usually provided with 
‘a pulpit, on the north side, which is often approached by & mor. 
able stepladder. In moro churches ise geome ‘obsolete, 
even for lections of gospel and epistle, except perhaps on certain 
festivals. Stalls or seats are frequently round the walls, 
‘and the chief seat or throne of the bishop or hegumenos is alwa} 

‘about the middle of the south wall of the nave, 
Seaered wood canopy, fing the eicon of the patron saint of the 

‘At the west end of the nave, in churches of sufficient size, is 

always erected the gynacconitis gallery for the women and.chil- 
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dren, or if space is insufficient, a side aisle is appropriated to this 


ose, 

ih the centre of the nave usually stands a square eicon-table 
under a canopy. ‘On this is placed the eicon of the day when 
a festival is celebrated. 

"The great and distinguishing feature of the Orthodox Church 
is the use of the eiconostasis dividing off the sanctuary from 
choir and congregation, and usually raised on one or more 
Steps above the floor of the nave. In the fifteenth century this 
screen was evidently, as Dr. Neale remarks (The Holy Eastern 
Church), @ much simpler and less ponderous erection than it 
ras gluce become. A fev traces of ealy sereens survive in Cyprus 
which approximate very mach in appearance to the, chancel. 
sereen of western Europe. ‘The panels or openings in the screen 
above a height of 8 ft, were always filled in with movable efcons, 
andthe docrways were covered by veils. In later times. the 
screen becomes a solid partition of woodwork and its primitive 
appearance is lost. 

n front: of the eiconostasis is the step called solea or platform, 
on which the officiating priest’ stands when administering the 
communion, preaching, or in any way addressing the people. 

‘The eiconostasion is frequently returned against the north and 
south side walls of the church, to carry large eicons of particular 
patron saints, and forming the ends of the solea platform. 

‘Within the eiconostasis stands the holy table, with the altar 
of prothesis on the north side, and the diaconicon or vestry on 
the south, ‘The altar or holy table may be of any material, 

‘usually to consist of'a wooden framework supported on 
sluuns of a masonry substructure, It is always covered 
with a canopy-—the older examples inthe lovid wood carving of 
the seventeenth century; the modern canopies as well 
altar are of stone, A Wooden railing or miniature balustrade 
runs round the back of the altar, but there is nothing i 
ofa reredos, The altar is always kept vested with its coverings 
of silk, and the altar cross and gospel placed upon it. 

‘the altar, on the walls, bang the priestly vestments, censets, &c., 
presenting anything but, a dignified appearance to ‘those who. 
trate behind the eiconostasis ue 

"Lhe altar of prothesis, or oblations, is sometimes in a distinct 
‘side chapel, but more usually a niche in the wall. Here the 
‘elements of the mass are prepared and inoense is ignited. Fre; 
‘quently within this chamber or close by is a well, which is credited. 
sith eurative properties in a majority of ces, ‘and of course is 
sometimes the cause of the church, having been built. ; 

"Phe piscina or 84\uoca of primitive times does not apparently 
‘occur in Oyprus. 
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‘The diaconicon, as its name implies, is an unimportant part 
of the church plan, and only in large churches is there any trace 
of its survival. In Cyprus the position of the diaconicon is 
usually occupied by a memorial chapel. 

Tn one or two cases in Cyprus there seems to be a survival of 
the synthronos of the primitive church—the raised platform 
around the semicircular apse of the altar. ‘This arrangement 
‘vas, however, not intended for use, as the space in all cates is as 
fa rule too small for any seats to be placed on the platform, 
Examples: Kiti, Acheiropoietos, and the ruins in Famagusta, 





Mig. 18, 
The use of ede chapels—pareccleine—and of votive altar by 


the Greeks in the middle ages was probably due to an imitation 
of Latin customs during the crusading period, and to those senti- 
ments of rapprochement between the two branches of Christianity 
which marked the fifteenth century. In primitive times the use 
of such adjuncts to the church building was rare, alt 
Dr. Neale, who maintains this opinion, instances the church of 
Signatch in Georgia, which possessed in the place of the dia 
conicon a chapel dedicated to the memory of 8. Nina, whose 
richly carved tombstone half fills it. 

In Cyprus, where an imitation of Western ideas is more notice- 
ablé than elsewhere in the Orthodox communion, there is also 
rather more suggestiveness of the picturesque beauty of the 
Catholic church interior with its side chapels and votive altars 








| 
: 
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at the monastic church of Myrtou, on the north coast, is a regular 
side chapel dedicated to the eicon of S. Pantaleemon; at Lar- 
naca the empty coffin of Lazarus has aside chapel devoted to it 
(vide fig. 7). 

Fig. 12 is a votive church built to the memory of Hagios 
Kyriakos near the village of Everychou, with a side chapel con- 
taining the tomb of the saint. 





Fig. 18 is a chapel built to contain a miraculous eicon inthe 
form of a glass mosaic of the B.V.M, at Livadia in the Carpasss 
this is a typical plan of the small rustic parecclesine of the 
middle ages. 

Fig. 14 is a church at Kouka built to contain the relic of the 
sawdust from the cutting up of the Cross by S, Helena’; the 
relic chamber is on the north-east. 

‘Fig. 15. A typical medieval plan, the deserted church of 
ie 6, Th wurch of 8, Barnabas near F ta. In 
jg. 16. ‘The great church of S. near Famagusta. 
tis ae the Inge type of Cyprus building is represented, of 
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ally in the Car- 


which there are several smaller examples, es 
vantine,although 


pass district. ‘The construction is essentially 
‘the general character of the work is not older than Build- 
ings of this type doubtless date from the Venetis pation, 
the finest examples being in Famagusta. It will be noticed that, 
Latin chapels are provided both in no, 16 and no. 17, but they 
have not been used as such for more than one, or perhaps two 





centuries, ‘The east end of S, Barnabas church has at some 
time collapsed, or been pulled down; only two-thirds of the 
building now remain. 














HM CHAPEL, 





Fig. 16, 





the social conditions of the Cypriot peasantry during the 
middle ages were of the poorest. As feudal serfs of a fore 
aristocracy the natives of the island were mere slaves, but at t 
same time their religious ideas gave birth to a certain amount of 
more or less grotesque art enshrined within the minute craciform 
churches of their villages. Externally the little temple, sur- 
mounted by its inevitable little dome, was as plain as the sux 
rounding mud houses, although built of less le materials ; 
Hint within the dark interior, lighted only by. the doorvss 
8 display of decorative colout offered to the tainds of the hale 
savage peasantry ideas of the supernatural hard to appreciate at 
‘the present day. 

On the side walls were usually painted figures of 8, George or 
other military heroes of the primitive church, on preposterous 
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horses, amid still more marvellous and impossible buildings. 
A gighntic Michael or Gabriel looms in the obscurity weighing 
Souls: or carrying an emblem, impressive by colossal size in spite 
Ot the rudeness of the art, ‘The vaulted ceiling was usually re- 
Served for small pictures, ‘The dome, the crowning feature of 
{these little churches, was usually decorated with a colossal. bust: 
of Christ in the act of benediction, surrounded by circles of small 
figures of saints and angels. ‘The Madonna invariably: sits 
enthroned within the altar apse. 

“All this rade decoration in crude primary colours was to some 





extent rich and effective owing to the deficiency of light in these 
dim lite buildings, but such primitive attempts at picasa ask 
now look poor and deplorable exposed to the wpa daylight 
amidst the erambling ruins and heaps of débris where thoy 
survive, i 
‘Since the year 1570 and the end of the ‘Turkish oontipationy 
1a type of church of a more ambitiouschatacter hasbeenattempted. 
Jn the seventeenth centary:a double-nave plan has been adopted 
Wiehe carious melange of Gothic aud caasie details for tho archi= 
feature, both styles being» equally badly. copied. » Sometimes 
a fair amount of taste in proportions and decorative mouldings 
is observable, but as a rule such churches aré benéath criticism. 
Figs. 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22 carry on this type'te modern days. 
‘eral striking peculiarities in the arrangements of the native 
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churches in Cyprus attract the attention. ‘These pect! 
fare evidently the result of imitating the older Latin buildings. 
In the first place, although the conception of a church as a 
monument built to contain a tomb—in other words a tomb- 
house, or ‘heroon*—is common to all forms of Christianity, the 

ractice of burial within consecrated buildings hax always been 
Fete customary in the Bast than in the Wert. 

In the later middle ages a memorial chapel or tomb-house 
dedicated to a particular family seems not uncommon in the 





Fig. 18, 


Orthodox religion, e.g. the church of the Pantocrator (Klissi 
Djumi), Constantinople, with its chapel of the Comneni erected 
in the twelfth century. "In Cyprus similar family chapels are to 
be found, e.g. Koutsorentis, which is probably an example, and 
ther small sine of the same kind in diffrent partsof the country, 

‘During the Italian occupations of Cyprus in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries this eustom of intramural sepulture, so im- 
portant « feature in Europe, was adopted in a most extensive 
manner by the Orthodox natives of the island, Every church of 
the period possessed gravestones of the type which the Latins 
hhad introduced from Europe, with more or less crude attempts 
4a portray an eflgy in the lowest relief or by inceed lines after 
the Italian manner, and inscriptions of the Romaic-Greek of the 


period. 

But the Latin builders of the fourteenth century had intro- 
duced the rather risky fashion of inserting tomb-niches or recesses 
in the lower part of church walls between the buttresses—a fashion 
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which seems to have been adopted by the natives to an astonishing 
extent. Hardly a village church of any size remaining of this 
peried ‘but possesses one or more of these tomb-niches, about 6 ft, 
long by 2 ft. wide, constructed in its walls or afterwards inserted. 
‘The arched recess was intended to contain a flat stone effigy 








ig. 20. 


raised above the level of the church floor, but the body of the 
pees ‘commemorated was usually buried at a considerable depth 
low. 
‘Tur Mernorous o 8. Gxonok, Famacusts, 
‘The immense ruined church known as S. George of the Greeks, 


within the fortress of Famagusta, demands a special notice, as it 
js probably the most important edifice erected by the Orthodox 
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Church between the earliest period of Byzantine art and the nine- 
‘téenth century. In it we see a curious attempt to imitate the 
great cathedral architecture of medieval Latin Christianity, due 
no doubt to its being built alongside of a splendid example of 
that art in its very prime, 

‘The ambition of the Greeks to emulate the fine and grandiose 
proportions of the Latin style and the large and accurate 
masonry isevident; but theprinciplesof constructionare different, 
and the collapse of the church was complete under the Turkish 











Fig. 


bombardment. ‘The Latin cathedral, although exposed to the 
same destruction in 1870, remained suficiently intact to be cons 
verted by the conquering Turks into their mosque—a fate which 
was due to its superior scientific constraction in the European 
manner. 

‘The last two centuries of the Latin domination in Cypros 
were almost entirely under Ttalian influence. The fifteenth 
‘century was a period of disintegration and decay for the feudal 

ingdom of the Lusignans under the tyranny of the Genoese 
Republic and the suzerainty of the caliphs ‘of Egypt. The 
Latin Church was also in decadence, and its religious orders were 
abandoning the island. 'The native Orthodox Church, seizin 
the opportanity to assume ¢ position which had been impossible 
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under the crusading régime, and patronized by the Genoese and 
afterwards by the Venetians, as a consequence set about building 
imposing monuments in rivalry with their religious opponents, 
Both the Genoese government ofthe fifteenth and tke Venetian 
of the sixteenth centuries favoured the Orthodox Church as part 
of a policy to ingratiate themselves with the people, and although 
they'did not allow the Latin cathedrals to be occupied by the . 
natives, they evidently encouraged the Orthodox bishope to 
remove into the Latin se-tovns, whence they had been excluded 
by the ‘Bulla Cypria’ of Alexander VI in 1860. 8. Giorgio, 
ft 
bir 











mo dei Greci’ is the name written across a church in the 
eye view of the famous siege by Gibellino, engraved at 
Venice in 1572, ‘The identity of this buflding, so represented, 
with the great ruined church now known by this name admits of 
no doubt, the relative position of surrounding monuments being 
precisely the some in the view and in realitye 

After the siege of 1571 and the destruction of the church, the 
name of the metropolis of 8. George seems to have been trans- 
ferred to other churches in succession. The church known to 
the Turks as ‘8, Nicholas? was perhaps granted to the Greeks 
(being an Orthodox building) ‘until it ‘was converted into a 
Ioeque at the beginning of the seventeenth century, and during 
this short period it may have received the name of 8. George, 
In more recent times the church, identified by Enlart as that of 
the Nestorians, has been appropriated by the Orthodox com- 
munity, and is now known to them as ‘8, George the Exiler’, 

‘The always scanty history of an Orthodox church becomes 
practically non-existent when the fabric is a ruin, and the onl; 
record of this: immense building, certainly one of the largest, if 
not the most important, of Orthodox churches ever erected, is 
4 passing reference by the traveller Furer von Haimendorf in 

ih: 















Jn the church ofS. Georg is the tomb of 8. Bpiphanin, with a Greek 
h, the letters of which are so worn away by age as to be no longer 
rable.” Itinerarium, Nuremberg, 1621, p. 108. 


It is presumable that this relic stood against the north wall 
of the central transept of the small church (as shown on the plan 
fig. 28); the outside of this wall, which is built up into the south 
wal of the lange chute, was evidently regarded with veneration, 
as the tings for suspending lamps still remain in the arch above 
the wall." At ‘the great church of 8, Mamas, Morfu, there is a 
very similar arrangement of the saint's sarcophagus, 





Vor, xxv L 
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‘Tue Ou Mernororas, 


‘The south-east corner of the fortress of Famagusta was the 
Orthodox or native quarter of the city. Here the rains of 
several small churches of different ages ure to be found, nnd it 
would appear that the most important in size of these was selected 
and constituted the metropolis or cathedral of the Orthodox 
bishop, at some period probably during the later years of the 
Genoese occupation of the city. Within its wally, ay alrendy 
stated, was venerated the sarcophagus containing the hody of 
S. Epiphanius,'an early bishop’ of Constantia, very large 
sarcophagus of native marble, now Lying in the rond close to the 
ruined church, mnay very possibly be the identical one, but then 
are no traces of ay inseription remaining upon it, 

‘Until within afew year back the grenter pact of thiv ancient 
chureh survived in a fairly intact condition, as» may be seen by 
reference to M, Knlart’s photograph (1.'dr¢ Gothigue en Chypre, 
i, $12); but the whole of the upper portion, including. the 
domes, has now collapsed, and little more than the plan remains, 
The building was of the poorest description, with very smalf 
rubble masonry and mud mortar, As it Tay’ much below the 
general level of the later church at its wide, it seems to have been 
‘out of range of the Turkish cannon in 1570, Its ruin ix vidently 
due to disuse, and to stone-robbing hy the exporters of old 
building materials to Port Said, 

























‘ae New Meerrorors, 


At some period, which we must assume, in the absence of any 
documentary evidence or inscription, to have been about the your 
1500, the bitilding of the immense church now standing in ruin 
by the side of the older metropolis was et in hand, ‘The design 
‘exhibits several peculiarities which are dificult to acéount for in 
the Orthodox ebureb, 

‘The great church consisted of a nave and wide aisles of five 











bays in length, ending in three easter apse of w semiciretlar 
plan covered by semi-domes. Very possibly the centre bay of 
the nave, being wider than the others, may have been surmounted 





byacupola, but all trace of this has disappeared, together with the 
whole of the vaulting, the nave toaday ete, "AE the cat ond 
the three apses remain in a fairly intact condition and the outline 
and method of constructing the vaulting ate defined by sufficient 
ents which, remain i i 
1 plan (fig. 28), which is a parallelogram of about 85 met. 
20 met (about 115 f by65 ft.) has acertain Byzantine gmed 
It approximates to that squareness so characteristic of most 
Eastern architecture, a form which must have been accentuated 
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when the bema or sanctuary was cut off by an immense eiconostasis 
or screen of masonry, traces of which will he seen on the plan, 

‘The building has been carefully set out with geometrical 
precision by some one with architectural knowledge of a. very 

ifferent quality from that which is displayed in the avencey, 
village church.” ‘The walls, planned of an enormous thickness, 
gontain the tomb recesses, which are such a very. singular 
feature of the later Cyprus churches; and although these recesses 
have been carefully built with luge masomy, their presence 
Jus doubtless occasioned mnach of the rain tn the Building. 
‘The vall on the north, Inving vo buttress, has collapsed 44 
consequence of having no less than seven of these tombe niches 
at ite bas, in addition to a large door. ‘he weight of this 
immensely thick wall was supposed to be sufficient to counteract 
th thrust of the vaults and to entry a row of light flying but- 
tresses to support the central nave vaulting in addition, 

‘Phe most remarkable feature about the planof this church is the 
presence at the east end of minute chambers leading out of each of 
the semicireular apses on the north side.” ‘The dtamber is only 
Txge enough for one person to move about inside; itis provided 
with an arrow-slit window, and may have served for Aifferent 
purposes, but there ix nothing about it to identify it with any 
particular use, Such an arrangement at the enst end of ay 
Brthodox church seems to be unique : 

In the central apse, concentric with its outer wall, isa platform 
raised above the floor of the bema by two steps. ‘This arrange- 
ment of the presbytery is a curious ‘survival into the sixteenth 
century of the ive plan, ‘There is no trace of the central 
throné for a bishop, nor are there aby appearances of seats on 
the platform. It seoms probable that it is a mere survival of 
ritual plan without any actual use, ‘The idea of the synthronos, 
without any posibilty of use, survives aio in the older churshen 
of Kiti and Achoiropoietos, 

‘The ciconostasis or ‘templos* was of ery unusual proportions 
to fit s0 large an interior. Next to S. Sofia, Constantinople, 
this church presented the largest proportions of any Orthodox 
building ever erected, and it would have been feedingly 
interesting to know something about the charactor and design 
of this the largest eiconostasis in existence in the sixteenth cen. 
tury, but only a fragment survives at the end of the south aisle. 
From this fragment it is clear that it was built of coursed 
masonry, and not, like the majority of ancient screens surviving 
in the Levant, a mere framing together of marble columns an 
wooden cornices. ‘The fragment. in sifu is unfortunately too 
small to allow of more than the‘ Gothic’ character of the masonry 
being established; i consits of regular sixteenth-century,, 
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style column base with the curious ornamentation of inverted 
cones ending in balls. 

"The architectural treatment of the side walls of north and 
south aisles has a certain amount of originality; it can only be 
considered to resemble somewhat distantly the interiors of the 

*t Venetian churches of the sixteenth century which were 
probably its prototypes. ‘The absence of the side altars, which 
give so much picturesque character to an Italian church, is com- 

sated for by the wall tomb-niches with their painted dlecora- 
Hons. An Orthodox church treated in this manner must have 
been unique at any period, 

‘The tomb-niches were designed to receive a marble slab carved 
in low relief with an effigy of the deceased. ‘The interior of the 

che and the adjacent wall space were covered with mural 

















inting. 

‘The faterment within the niche appears to have been some- 
times at a certain depth below grounds at others the body may 
have been placed in a fareophagin built up of slabs, about the 
level of the floor. ‘The tombstone with effigy rests on the sarco- 
phagus, or it may rest, on two brackets, at either end, with an 
Open pce beneath, hee are lo isan of regular marble 
strcopgt sed inthe manner so poplar in Ttly.Powibly ax 
fm Ttalye they were mere bone-cherts to which remains from 
mghirng epee roped fom te 1 ine 

‘mural paintings around the tomb-niches, and at the cast 
nd west ends are rullciently preserved to allow of ome study. 
‘Around the threo apses of the east end are. painted standing 
figures of Bastarn suints, forming the lowest series of panels. 

Kh are age ptr tin agar pal oad a 
‘the Italian fashion wit ,inted imitations of mosaic borders, 
feroll-work, ete. the subjects seam to be all taken from the 
Passion; tho best-preserved is a representation of the Maries 
sting the tomy whi garda by tre ang, "he son 
domes of the apace were filed with colonial eeated figures, that 
in the centre being a Madonna and Child. 

On the south aisle wall the paintings have almost entirely 
disappeared, but one of them seems to represent Christ bleasin 
the three children in the furnace, Over the south-west door 
a Crucifixion with life-size figures; over the central door a row 
of tan stints, and at its sides colonel figures of the archangels: 
tthe north-west doorway seems to have been decorated with « 
‘Stem of Jesse’, ‘The tomb-niches have life-size figures of saints. 
at the sides and on the arches. 

‘All these painted decorations appear to have been executed ot 
ove time, after some serious repairs to the ediios oooasioned by 
its very defective construction. ‘The eight great citcular columns. 
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of the nave arcades were evidently showing signs of failure to 
support the immense weight of vaulting (and possibly a central 
dome) imposed upon them ; and to meet the impending danger 
the columns were cased up with an outer walling of stone about 
2 foot thick, a most foolish and inadequate attempt to strengthen 
them, This outer shell of masomry remains around the base 
of the ruined columns. Incidentally it shows how unable the 
Byzantine workmen were to appreciate and understand the science 
and art required in a building on such a scale, without the plans 
and superintendence of a European architect.” As is usually the 
case with bad repair of defective construction the finishing touch 
‘eonsists in a layer of plaster and paint, and the columns appear 
fo have Deen rented'in the usual Byzantine fashion with Tite 
size figures of saints on their curved surfaces. 

‘The general effect of this painted interior must have been very 
much like the fifteenth-century church decorations of Venice and 
its district, although the arrangements of the church and its 
furniture would have caused certain important differences; the 
presence of the great eiconostasis and the absence of seats or pews 
‘would have reminded the visitor that he was not in a Lat 
chureh, 

‘Dhe side walls of the church were pierced with tomb-niches, 
and the weakening of their constuction has brought about the 

nneral collapse of the edifice, Interments in the floor would ; 
iso minister’ very much to ite insecurity, and doubtless such ‘ 
interments were as numerous in this church as in others of the ‘ 
same period, although not a trace of any tombstone remains in 
stifu,. ‘The building’ may have been in a more or less rained 
‘condition at the time of the Turkish siege in 1071, but of this 
swe have no proof beyond the fact that hardly a trace of flooring 
temains anywhere about it, which seems to indicate that it was 
‘already in a dismantled condition and used for some secular 
purpose when the collapse of the vaulting took place as a restlt 
of the Turkish bombardment. 


Sir Taotas Tacksow said that previous knowledge was essential 
to a full comprehension of the large subject discussed in the 

pe, andthe plan without any superstractare gave an im 

‘dea of the architecture. ‘The general type followed was that 

of the small Byzantine church, and for the four-eolammn plan he 
teferred to the church of. Theodore;! but many of the plans were 
unlike anything in his experience. "The construction seemed to, 
hhave been imperfectly understood by the builders, but he thought: 
‘that Siena proved thepossibility ofmaking an hexagonal dome look. 

2 §, Theodore Tyrone at Constant seo T. G, Jackson, Byzantine 
nd Romanesque Archscure, vl, Pp. 2, 128. 
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well. How the architect managed pendentives to an hexagonal 
dome within a square building was a problem, It was extremely 
difficult to fix the dates with any precision. ‘The inevitable dome 
wwas an oriental feature, and was never wanting in thet part of 
the world. One instance of a double church had been given, but 
Mr, Jeffery had not ventured on a date for the triple structure. 


Mr. ‘Twacxenay ‘Toners had found the paper exceedingly 
interesting, but regretted that photographs of the outside were 
not affixed to the plans, ‘The latter seemed to ran in chrono- 
logical order, but he knew of no parallel cases. One astonishing 
feature, for instance, was an arrangement of columns going across 
the church, not in’a straight line but accommodated to the 
reception of the dome, Such a dome had little prospect of 
permanence, 


‘The Cxainstan said the Society had learnt to expect. great 
things from Mr. Jeffery, and had not been disappointed in the 
present paper. One of the duties cast on British shoulders by 
the possession of Cyprus was the preservation of its antiquities, 
and the Curator had carried out his duties in an exemplary 
manoer. A remarkable characteristic of Cyprus was the meeting 
of East and West, and there was an evident desire to imitate 
‘Western methods both in plan and superstructure, ‘The build- 
ings under discussion were for the most part humble village 
‘churches, and possibly more orthodox and characteristic on that 
account, ‘The meeting would be glad to record their thanks to 
Mr, Jeffery not only for his papers but also for his suecessful 
activities in the past. 








‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications, 





‘Taunspay, 16th Mancx 1916. 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt, D.Litt, ERS, 
President, in the Chair, 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
‘ordered to be returned to the donors: ae 
"Fromm the Compiler :—Pedigree of Middleton or Myddelton of Chirk Castle, 

Denbigh, Stanstead Mountfichet, Essex, i. ver-Gibson- 

Calas, 2A Bre. Landon s6oh? SPY & Minor 
From the Author :—The Walrond screen in Seaton church. 

Tadford, PS.A, Bro. mp. 2016. ee 
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From fhe Author :—On strange stone object from a bronze-age interment 
‘im Essex. By Miller Christy. avo. ‘London, 1916, 

From the Author :—Some London street name, their antiquity and origin. 
Parti By Arthur Bonner, #5. 8re. London, 1915. 

From the Author -~Guide tothe coins of English sovereigns. By Helen 
Farquhar. vo. n.p. 1915. at 





Walter Lewis Spiers, Esq. was admitted a Fellow. 


Lawnyce Weaven, Exj., F.S.A.. read the following notes 
on Maurice Johnson, F.S.A., and the early meetings of the 
Societ 

Maurice Johnson is a very interesting figure in the early 
history of this Society, not orily because he is said to have been 








Fig. 1. vaurow’s srszatows o” savas souson (2). 


the first and, as far as I know, the only honorary librarian ever 
appointed, but also because he was the founder of the famous 

fentlemen’s Society of Spalding which for forty years was 
intimately associated with our Society. It seems that he had 
no succettor as librarian until Me. Clinch was formally appointed 
to hold that office in conjunction with the clerkship of our 
Society. ‘The immediate reason which led me to prepare this, 
short communication was the discovery that my friend, Colonel 
Marsden of Farnham, who is descended from Maurice Johnson, 

ssesses the miniature of him painted by George Vertue (fig. 1). 

ma the back of the gold frame is the inscription * Maur, Johnson 
IC. Soc. Int. Templi S. Pignus Amicitiae accepit Amoris dedit 
Visi? 

‘From this it would appear that George Vertue's token of friend- 
ship became a token of love when Maurice Johnson gave the 
‘miniature to his wife. The miniature was engraved and published 
in 1851 as frontispiece to a paper by the Rev. Dr. William Moore 
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on The Gentlemen's Society of Spalding, The paper was read 
Before the Archaeological Institute at their Lincoln meeting in 
1848, Moore then being President of the Spalding Society. 
Galena! Mareden ie also'the fortunate possessor of part of th 
Tibraty of Maurice Johnson, including « copy of Religuiae Ga- 
Teanaé published by J. Nichols as the third volume of Bibliotheca 
Topographica Britannica. It contains a number of tracts on 
archaeological matters collected by Roger and Samuel Gale, 
‘These brothers, like Maurice Johnéon and George Vertue, were 
amongst the twenty-three men who formally re-founded the 
Society of Antiquaries in January 1717-18, ‘The Society's 
Vibrary includes a copy of the Religuiae, and by a fortunate 
chance we are possessed, through the gencrosity of our Fellow 
‘Mr. H. B. Wheatley, of ‘two bound manuscript volumes which 
‘contain most’ of the papers afterwards printed by Nichols, 
"These volumes, however, do not include the manuscripts of n 
very fascinating section of the printed volume, namely, the ac- 
ccouint of the Gentlemen's Society at Spalding, which was printed 
in 1784 as an introduction to the Religuiae. "It ix possible that 
all our Fellows are not familie with the very interesting record 
ofthe relationship between ou Society andthe Spalding Society 
which Maurice Johnson founded, to use his own words, as ‘1, 
Society of Gentlemen, who, in the true style of monastic an- 
tiquity, assumed to themselves the modest denomination of a 

to that of London; at once expressing their relation ancl 
eounexion with that respectable body, of which most of them 
ore also members and with which they kept up an uninter- 
Tupted, correspondence and communication of thelr Minter for 
upwards of forty years’, 

T venture now to remind the Society of some of the facts and 
dates of these early proceedings, taken from the first volume of 
Archaeologia, from the Religuiae, from our own manuscript 
records, and from Wanley’s manuscripts. It is wane 
recount the story of the beginnings of our Society in Elizabeth's 
reign, and I pass on to 5th December 1707 (not th November, 
‘as it is printed in Archaeologia, vol. i), when Mr. 'Calman, Mr. 

ford, and Mr. Wanley met at the Bear Tavern in the Strand, 
‘and agreed to do so every Friday thereafter, at six in the 
evening, the subject of their conversation being the history and 
antiquities of Great Britain. It is worth noting that the busi- 
ness of the Society was to be. adjourned by ten o'clock at the 
Jatest, which gave them a four hours’ meeting, ‘The minutes of 
‘this meeting and of othérs, up to and including @nd February 
1707-8, are on three pages of a four-page manuscript shect 
bound up with Wanley's miscellaneous papers in Harleian MS. 
7055 (figs. 2-4). ‘These pages, never brought to the Society's 
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notice before, as far as Iam aware, are perhaps drafts of the 
minutes entered in a book now lost, which covered the pro- ° 
ceedings from 1707-17. ‘The minutes in our possession do not 
begin until 5th February 1717-18, after the re-founding of the 
Society. ‘The facsimiles which have been made from the manu- 
script ere so clear that I need not read them in full. At the 
first meeting it was decided by the three re-founders that a forfeit 
of sixpence be paid for non-attendance, and this remained in 
force until the embryo Society increased to more than ten 
members. On 12th December 1707, among other important 
resolutions was this: « Agreed that while we meet at a ‘Tavern no 

mn shall be obliged to pay for more than he shall call for.’ 
isis perhaps a subtle anticipation of the "no treating” regula- 
tion. On this evening Wanley introduced Peter le Neve, made 
Chairman on 9th January 1707-8, on which day they first met 
at the Young ‘Divel’ ‘Tavern, 

On 16th January and 29p4 January six members were present, 
and on the latter evening, ‘It was proposed that any member 
Stthte Society might be free to make known any doubte that 
may arise in his Reading of old Books, Charters, &c., in order 
to receive satisfaction... This was agreed to.’ The practice 
of making known doubts about our own and other people's 
readings has happily continued until this day. 

‘The Wanley volume also includes interesting notes of his 
views ox to the purposes of an Antiquarian Soctety (printed jn 
the first volume of Archacologia). He mast be regarded as the 
prime mover in our re-founding. ‘The volume also includes his 
Scheme for organizing the Cottonian Library, memoranda as to 
improper expresions in play, catalogues of liturgical mann- 
ser 


he next. move of the embryo Society was to the Fountain 
‘Davern in Fleet Street, where fifteen or more Fellows joined, 
including the two Gales, Maurice Johnson with his brother, 
Dr. Stukeley, and Mr. Rymer. Presumably this move was later 
jn the year 1708, but the date does not definitely appear. 
“after these Meetings had continued about ten years” (the 
phrase is taken from the Archaeologia account), during which 
Time this association was very loosely constituted, and “as the 
number of gentlemen who composed them increased’, it was 
resolved to form themselves into a society, and in 1717 they 
signified that important event by demanding an entrance fee of 
10p. 6d. and a subscription of 1s. on the first Wednesday in every 
month, ‘The officers were: President, Le Neve; Secretary, Dz. 
Stukeley; ‘Treasurer, Samuel Gale; Director, John ‘Talman ; 
bat I cannot find any formal appointment then or later of 
Maurice Johnson as Librarian. ‘The evidence that he held this 





® 
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office is traditional, We possess a copy of The Workes of Sir 
‘Thomas More, which came to us by gift from Maurice Peter 
Moore, F.S.A., in 1862, He was descended from Maurice 
Tohnson, whom he describes on the fly-leafas ‘one of the Revivors 
of this Honourable Society and their first Librarian’, What 
Peter Moore wrote in 1868, however, is not conclusive evidence. 
Maurice Johuson appeared amongst the twenty-three re-founders 
of the Society as entered in Dr. Stukeley’s copy of their minute- 
book, dated July 1717. I now go back to the year 1710, when 
Maurice Johnson began to organize his Society of Gentlemen 
‘at Spalding, three years after the historic meeting of Calman, 
Bagford, and Wanley, It was formally launched on Sr No- 
vember 1712, and Maurice Johnson kept its minutes with the 
utmost care from that date. Rather later, similar socicties were 
founded at Peterborough, Stamford, and Doncaster, under the 
influence of the same little group of men. Maurice Johnson, 
although the founder of the Spalding Society, wax only occa 
sionally its President. He served as Seoretary for thirty-five 
ty, filed four large folio volumes with their acts and observa- 
ions, and indexed them. Vertue gave his artistic service to 
the Spalding Society by working out their armorial devi 
Which yas sketched by Maurice Johnson, 
‘Whe Rev. Dr. William Moore in his paper of 1848 draws in 














the main on the Religuiae introduction of 1784, and on Gough 


and Nichols's account of the Society published in the sixth 
yolume of Nichols's Literary Anecdotes of the Kighteenth Century 
(B12), He points out, that the Spalding Socety died forall 
prctcal purposes when Maurice Johnson dled in 1758, Maurice 
id relied o1t his sons to maintain the Society, but they seldom 
resided at Ayscoughfee Hall. In 1851, however, the Society 
was to far Hourishing that it had the’ Rev, William Moore 
as President, and fifteon regular and five honorary members, 
‘and it continues to this day most vigorously in a nowly 
built home at Spalding where the minutes and ‘other relics of 
its ancient greatness are preserved. It is of interest to find 
that our Director, Richard Gough, was so impressed with the 
value of the work of Maurice Johnson and the Spalding Society 
that he wrote’ in August 1781 to Fairfax Johnson, Maurice's 
randton, begxing for information and went to Spalding in 
mber 1782 to gather it, He was received ‘with the 
greatest liberality” bythe Johnaon family and repeated hs visit 
in 1788. It is worthy of note that in 1782 our Society ws 
unaware of the continued existence of the Spalding Society. 
Retuming now to Maurice Johnson we find that on some 
unspecified date earlier than 26th March 1718 he signed the 
obligations in a manuscript book (preserved in the library) in 
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which the early statutes are written. His signature appears fifth. 
"Tho ninth tng was lft for Stukeley, but he did not sign, George 
Vertue signed tenth. None of these is dated, but the eleventh 
signature is followed by 26th March 1718. Maurice Johnson's 
name is also fifth on the list (in. the same manuscript volume) 
headed ‘ Members of the Antiquarian Society of London with the 
dates of their election’, but no date was entered until Martin 
Folkes signed twelfth on 17th February 1719-20, Evidently this 
‘Obligation Book was soon set aside for the red velvet-covered 
volume still in use, and Maurice did not sign anew, Under his 
ture of the obligations, Maurice Johnson wrote ‘excitet, 
‘motto as engraved on his book-plate was ‘excitent’. Mr. 
Everard Green can offer no suggestions as to the significance of 
‘excitet? and I am no Latinist to succeed where he fails, Maurice 
Tohnson’s name is second on the list of what our manuscript 
minutes call the ‘first, or modem fe Tneed not attempt 
fan extended notice of our first librarian, because our Fellow 
Mr, Everard Green, Somerset Herald, has done so in vol 
and fii of Lincolnshire Notes and. Queries, where he also i 
fall particulars of the book-plate engraved for Jobnson by 
Vertue. Mr, Everard Green is descended directly from Maurice 
Johnuen, fox John Green married Maurice’ eldest-daught 
‘and our old friend stayed at Ayscoughfee Hall within four days 
of his birth, He quotes the enthusiastic estimate of Johnson 
made by Christian Kortholt, who regarded the re-founding of 
the Society as almost wholly'due to him. With every desire to 
prevent Johnson a» ove of our grat fathers in aichacol 

‘think Wanley's early achievement even more important. It 
is true that some genealogists have taken a gloomy view with 
regard to Wanley’s archaeological work, and there are hints of 
forged charters, &c,, but there is no reason to doubt the au- 
thenticity of the minutes now brought before you. 























Colonel Wixorner said that his mother was the eldest day 
ter of Maurice Johnson's grandson. Many of the heirlooms hn 
een lost before Ayscoughfee Hall was sold, and the remainder 
were disposed of. A large number of books with the book-plate 
had been parted with at nominal prices, but he hoped that the 
family papers might one day be laid before the Society. 


‘The Seenerany thought that such a paper metited discussion, 
‘and raised the question whether the Society could not, profitably, 
fencotrage further research in its own records. ‘The minute- 
Books were fully kept, but there were no publications till 1777. 
‘The longer papers still unpublished were doubtless out of date, 
‘but there were probably many waifs and strays worth collecting 
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He referred to collection of fourteen letters lately acquired by 
Mz. C. F. Bell, F.S.A., which turned out to be communications 
in burlesque verse by John Carter, MQuinn, and Moore on the 
domestic polities of the Society of Antiquaries in 1797, men- 
tioning the blackballing of James Wyatt the architect. 


Wiran Maury, Esq,MA,LL.D, F'8.A..read the following 
paper on some London topography in stained glass, ¢. 1683, in 
{he ebapel of Lincoln's Inn : 

‘The windows in the chapel of Linco’ Tm have from 
time to time received the attention which they justly merit, 
One of our own Fellows, Mr. W. Paley Baildon, has contributed 
‘8 brief account of them to the Transactions of the St. Pauls 
Ecclesiological Society. Yt is commonly said, Mr. Baildon re- 
marked, that the windows were executed by the brothers Abra- 
hham aud Bernard Van Linge, two Flemish workers in stained 
glass; but the statement rests apparently on no better autho- 
rity than a suggestion of Vertue, printed by Walpole in his 
Anecdotes of Painting. ‘The suggestion is strengthened by the 
‘occurrence of the name Berard in one or two windows, although 
other windows show only the initials *R. B., which certainly 
not stand for Van Linge. Mr. J. A. Knowles of York observed 
that some of the windows were signed B.[x.n.]. 1688, and one 
Benwan(o), but he had not come across a Bernard R.. . as a 

ass-painter. Another window, Mr. Knowles adds, was signed 

(o. Bux, and Pav F., whilst yet another window bore a mono- 
gram which spelt nn and vcr and iw, It is interesting to 
note that one of these windows bears the date 1685, another 
1624, and a third 1626. ‘The window showing some known topo- 
hhy, to which I particularly wish to call attention, is the 
rd from the east end and has the name ‘Bernard’ worked into 
the glass. It is of the same character and apparently of the 
same date as the window bearing the date 1428, which was 
removed in 1908 from the east end on the south side to the 
present westernmost opening on the south side. 

‘The window which is the subject of my paper has four lights, 
and depicts at fall length the following four saints in order 
from left to right: St. James the Less, who holds a fuller’s elub 
in his left: hand and an open book in his right: St, Simon, 
Dearing a saw in his right hand and a closed book in his left; 
St. Jude, holding a closed book in his sight hand; and St 
Matthias, camying an axe in his right hand and a closed book 
in his left? 
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‘The lowermost portion of the window is taken up by flam- 
boyant paintings of shields of arms, with supporters, helmets, 
crests, and other heraldic paraphernalia. Reading from left to 
Sight” the shields belong respectively to (1) Robert, Lord 
Spencer of Wormleighton, who was admitted at Lincoln's Inn, 
nd February 1607; (2) Sir Henry Compton, an associate to 
the Bench in 1604; (3) Thomas Spencer of Clarendon, who 

haps wan adtted” at Lineols's Inn 12th May 16042 and (4) 
John Spencer of Offley, of whom no mention appears to be made 
in the records of the Society.? 

Around the haloes of the saints there are diminutive views of 
buildings, and distant hills. Some are faithful representations 
af known bouldings and those which ar in the forefront and 
middle distance of the perspective probably represent views 
‘which would have been readily recognizable by contemporaries, 
"The pictures in the front are traly English in character and 
die, considerably from the buildings on the hills a the back, 
‘the characteristics of which are Dutch. The most interesting 
perhaps of the views which can be identified is that which is 
situated in the second light of the window to the right of the 
head of St. Simon (fig. 1). It shows the exterior of the chapel 
of Lincoln's Inn from the quadrangle on the south side and 
includes the exterior of the third window on the south, in which 
these views occur.* Almost the whole length of the chapel (as it 
‘then was) appears and a considerable portion of the east window. 
‘The view is the same as that obtainable at the present time, and 
shows the fine vaulted undereroft with it open aruda, inter: 
vening buttresses, and shafts for carrying the springing of the 
Yall ‘Tt contrts whut we lew concerning the chapel from 
the Black Books of Lincoln's Inn, where the accounts of Thomas 
Baldwyn (Comptroller of the Office of Works under Inigo Jones 
record the provision of six side windows, eight pinnacles, an 
two crosses with their 2 The picture shows one of 
these crosses. Just within the picture there also appears the 
footing of the last buttress on the south, supporting one of the 
eight pinnacles. The external rain-water pipes shown have 
been replaced by gargoyles. 

2 Black Books of Lincoln's Ta, i, $94, 470, 471. 

2 (As to the architect of the chapel, there s no precise information ; but 
the design is commonly attributed to Inigo Jones, an_attribation which is 
hot inconsistent with our knowledge so far as it extends. ‘The consecration 
Termon was preached on 22nd May (Ascension Day) 1629, by Dr. Donne, 
{he dean of St. Paul's, the building of the chapel having been commenced 
in 1619 or 1620 (Transactions, St Paul's Belestological Society, iv, parti, 
259). F Binck Books, i, 449. 

sg regards the undereroft, when the erestion of the chapel was under 
consideration it was ordered, on 2nd November 1600, that a fair largo 
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In the foreground are two men in Jacobean dress together 
with the familiar and inevitable dog which adds so much vivid- 
ness to the picture. ‘Ihe man on the left is presenting in his 
Teft hand 1 large key to the man on the right, who ia cuffed, 
dreeched, and ruffed. One would like to think that it is the 
architect, Inigo Jones, who is handing over possession of the 
chapel to the then treasurer of the Inn, ‘The window in its 
present state shows the loss of a small wedge-shaped piece of 
glass from the foreground of the chapel and neross the left-hand 
man of the pair. 

With respect to the date of the cartoon from which the pic- 
ture was painted, it seems from its character rather more likely 
to have been copied from a drawing made after the erection of 
the chapel than from a drawing made in’perspective from the 
architect's plan, If thin ix so, the date of the drawing camot, 
bbe far removed from the presumed date of the window, viz, 1623, 

‘The view on the left of St. Simon shows the southern por- 
tion of the old hall, which dates from the time of King Henry VIL. 

Some of the hotxes on the south side of Old Square which ex- 
fend eastward at right angles to the old all ae brought into 
tthe picture. ‘The eastern bay-window of the hall, together with 
the buttery buildings, stand out prominently. Below the bay 
window there i the snall opening through which at the presi 
day building materials such as scaffold poles are thrust for storing 
in the cellars below the hall. In the year 16% a pair of ba; 
windows was added at the northern end of the hall, and these are 
still remaining? 

Chapel with three double chamberw under the same shall bo builded in 
‘8 place more convenient, that now standing being ruinous and rot sufele 
forthe numberof this Hou” (Black Hoe i 12) In low ofthe on 
sarvative desir for the continonnco of faclttes, this outry muggeata that 
‘the old chapel, which was on another sito, hed chambers below fer It cor= 
tainly indicates that a chapel-loor raised above the surrounding level, auch 
4 tho poset chapel prodats, was uot an afterthought but apart of the 
‘scheme. “Happily no” chambers, 40 far as Tam avaroy have ever 
otted in tho undereroft. In this connexion, we may compare the 
so-called cloisters of the Templo in 1681 after the fire of 
1679, when the proposal to gubstitute chambers for open arches was tega- 
tived, Brom belng's place to walk under the chapel by agreement ae 
Pepys tells us (27th June 1062), the imdereroft han been 1806 OF 
fetamont and eno party red in, Tn 183-8 tho chapel wa hanged 
‘westward, neces uldition of awindow on each \ 
{igo the prevent covered-in xtornal etairneen wore added, =" 

¥ Black Booka, iv, 301. 

+ ‘The exterior of the hall was covered with stucco in the year 1800, In 
1610 ‘he hall was lengthened by about 10 ft. and its fine bored 
roof was enclosed with a mediocre plaster eelling which, with other dé 
tions, soume of a recent date, have shorn this most interesting building of 
‘many of ita former glories (Spilsbiry's Lincoln's Inn, p. 4d). OF what i 
"under the staooo the view in the window gives unfortanately ng indication. 
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In the picturesque angle made by the hall and the other 
buildings of Old Square, the turret staircase crowned with a 
cupola is prominent. ‘The details of the windows, the roof, &c., 
fand the graceful chimneys which set off the whole, make a pleas- 
ing picture of this corner of the Inn. ‘The majority of these 
details are still in existence, but the cupola is absent; and 
Judging by the freedom with-which Datch and Flemish artists 
of early Stuart times arided cupolas to their pictures whenever and. , 
wherever the opportunity occurred, it is open to doubt whether 
it ever existed. The settle, which in the corner of thesquare is 
‘carefully drawn, imparts a homely touch to the picture. 

‘One may well wish, after an examination of these views of 
Lincoln's Inn, that the original cartoons from which they were 
‘taken had been preserved. 

Proceeding now to the perspective immediately above the 
picture of the chapel, there is drawn a church with a round 
Yower and conical roof reminiscent of the churches on Dutch 
hhearth-tiles or, nearey home, of the round-towered variety of 
‘church in Suffolk, If it is intended to be a London church, it 
may have been the church of St. John, Clerkenwell. In such 
‘a case, the Venetian-looking stepped building on the other side 
of the saint's halo may be an attempt to portray the Tudor 
priory-gste. Above the church with the round tower there 
Appears a drum tower of considerable strength with attached 
curtains or buildings. 

‘In the hilly distance are to be seen a church and castellated 
buildings, perhaps intended as a reminder of the hills of Hamp- 
stead and Highgate overlooking London and the buildings 


‘thereon, 

‘To the left of the head of St. Jude (fig. 2) in the third panel 
of the winlow massive buildings are huddled together upon a 
slope which, reaching the water at its foot, is terminated by, 

‘a railed-in passage-way. If the water be intended for a narrow 
stream, in which case it may be either the city ditch or the Fleet =< 
river, it appears to be spanned by a bridge. It is, however, far 
more likely that this structure is one of the numerous Tiaipes- 
sside stairs. ‘The buildings include a tall with bigh- 
pitched roof and with a lower square tower Seaetely es font 

Of it. A larger building with flying buttresses appears behind. 

‘At the edge of the water domestic buildings are represented. 

T think that it is intended for Westminster and that it shows 
the stairs there, Westminster Hall with its north window, and 
‘the abbey church beyond with its flying buttresses. With this 

we may compare the similar view of Westminster which bears... 
the name of Hollar and the date 1647. Its occurrence at _ 
Lincoln's fon would. link. up-in-eppy fashion the professional: 
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connexion of the members of the Society with the Law Courts 
at Westminster. 

‘To the right of the saint's head in the same thind light the 
view in the foreground is apparently Baynard’s Castle overlook- 
ing the Thames, Houses at the back overtop exch other until 
what may be St. Paul's is reached. ‘The cathedral is seen with 
its central tower but with a plain west end, the porch of Inigo 
Tones not having yet been built. ‘The absence of the chapel of 
St. Gregory introduces a doubt into the identification, but the 
attribution to St, Paul's is probably correct. ‘The connexion, 
however, between Lincoln's Inn and Baynard’s Castle ix not 
‘apparent, nor is the reason obvious why it should have heen 

ected as a fit subject for the chapel window. 

T am unable to identify the views in the first panel of the 
window containing the head of St. James the Less (fig. 8), but 
the houses are too realistic to be imaginary. Mr. Baildon throws 
out a suggestion that the group to the right may be meant for the 
Grange of Lincoln's Inn where students of the Inn were some- 
times lodged, Immediately above the house in the forefront is 
to be seen a high-pitched roof with a turret in which a bell is 
Ihung, and an end wall with windows. 

On the left of the saint's head there is a thatched house adja- 
cent to a tiled building with a penthouse roof, Between the 
thatch and tiled buildings, a sentry-box structure, perhaps 
aa necessarium, is placed immediately in front of a tree. From 
the presence of the large stone-arched entrance to the tied build. 
ing it may be assumed that the building was of fnportane 
‘The buildings on the lofty hills beyond, as in the case of the 
other lights, are I think simply conventional. 

In the fourth light of the window, which contains the head of 
St. Matthias (fg. 4), the saint with’the axe, the portion to the 
Tight has been recently destroyed by a bomb, but Mr. Marriott's 
photograph shows herewooden fronted or daub and wattle houses 
With tiled roofs having overlapping eaves and a taller house also 
with eaves. On the hills are seen e church with a aquare central 
tower and other buildings in the neighbourhood, and farther to 
the left a smaller church with a western round tower and an 
isolated building with a fldche. ‘The colouring of these in the 
original is not of the light blue Dutch-tile type which charac- 
terizes the far distant views in all the pictures. ‘This perhaps 
8 that the views are copies of known structures, 

in the foreground, to the left of the head of St. Matthias, 
is a remarkable picture of a large ecclesiastical building in ruins. 
‘A lofty tower, presumably at the west end, remains standing, and 
upon its face the vaulting of the nave, if such it be, is indicated. 
Tmnmediately below e small arched entry into the tower is drawn, 
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and through this we obtain a glimpse of the interior. Some 
ruins to the north of the tower suggest the western wall of a north 
tisle. The nave hes been gutted: But the east end of the church 
with its triple row of lancets stands out boldly. No identifica- 
tion can be given for this church; the ruined church of Black- 
friars might be suggested, or the ruined nave of St. Bartholo- 
‘mews, in which latter case the tower depicted would be a central 
tower It is disappointing to have to confess that none of the 
Piotore in the forsfont and in the middle distance has yet been 
Identified ; but the pictures, so far as we know them, compare very 
favourably with the thumb-nail sketches which occur so bounti- 
fully in the panoramic map-views of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
times, 


Mr. Pate Bampow said-his connexion with the Black Books 
of Lincoln's Inn was confined to selecting parts to be printed. 
‘The set of photographs of the chapel windows in the steward’s 
office had been. taken at his suggestion ten or twelve years 

‘The views of the chapel and old hall were remarkably 
accurate, a fact that inspired confidence in the statement 
that some, at any rate, of the sketches also represented actual 
buildings or earlier drawings. ‘The only places in the neighbour- 
hood that he knew to have been connected with the Inn were 
Bt. Andrew's, Holborn, and St. Giles's Hospital, ‘The former was 
of the fifteenth century inside, but the hospital was the more 
likely original, as one end of the Inn was held under the hospital, 
He could not suggest: any connexion with Baynard’s Castle, but 
‘the Weitminster view might have been inserted on account of 
the Star Chamber practice enjoyed by the Inn. ‘The serjeants- 
Bilan Were known to have taken up their stand at St. Paul's, 
‘Under the stucco of the hall was brickwork with stone coigns 
‘and mullions similar to Gray's Inn, where the hall was stuccoed 
about the same time. Hee was sorry to hear doubts cast: on the 
erection of the chapel by Inigo Jones, as there was an entry under 
27th January 1618 relating to a trae estimate of the chapel made 
by Thomas Baldwyn, who was Jones's clerk of the works. The 
absence of detailed accounts was explained by the appointment 
of a special treasurer for the chapel. All the sindows in the 
Inn were presented, hence there was no record of artist or crafts- 
man, ‘The large figures in the chapel were obviously of foreign 
origin, probably Dutch or Flemish, and of coarse and heavy 
Workmanship, “The surrounds were sapplied locally and fitted 
by London workmen ; there was a good deal of vatiation in them, 

* Mr HL. §; Kingsford bas kindly drawa my attention to Skelton’ repro- 

‘a 


Auction of Hollar’s drawing of Osey Abbey in Ozonia antiqua, wi 
shows a building very similar to that in the picture of the ruined church, 
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x destroyed, were not 





‘The views of London on the north side, no 
architectural like those described in the paper. The only places, 
in the country connected with the Im were Chiel nd Burton 
Lazars, but neither threw any light on the identity of the 
buildings. 








‘Vhe Sxcerany remarked that though the representations of 
buildings belonging to the Inn were extremely accurate, the 
same could not be said of the other views. Possibly they had 
Deen correctly identified, but the details were not in agreement, 
ts for example in the Westninster view, where the north tran- 
sept was most incorrectly shown, and St; Pauly which was much 
too short in the nave, ‘Che ruined building seemed to be the 
central tower of a large cruciform church seen from the north. 
he east gable of the church was well represented, and 
appeared to be of the early thirteenth century, but he could not 
Jocate it, It occurred to him to inquire if the Inn had any 
possessions outside London with which the monastic building 
could be identified. 


Mr. Quannxts, remarked that the artist, to got his effect, had 
falsified the architecture, the corner of the staircase being 2 ft. 
too near the old hall, ‘The staircase was remarkable for its old 
iron handholds for use where there was no room for a handrail. 
It was worth noticing that the window that had suffered | the 
mau of injury hd been given by Christopher Wandesford, 
who died in 1640, 


‘Dr. Manriy, in replying, was glad that Mr. Paley Baildon had 
set any doubts at rest as to the erection of the chapel by Ini 
‘Tones, but architects themselves had difficulty in recognizing S 
work there, He hoped that the Benchers would some ‘day be 
pesusded to remove the stun from the hall and expose the red 
Free: the removal oft ugly ceiling would also be a desirable 

form, 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications. 
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‘Tuvrspay, 23rd Mancx 1916. 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Kut, D.Litt, PRS, 
President, in the Chair. 


E, Tuustow Leros, Eaq., M.A, F.S.A., read the following 
paper on two Bronze Age hoards from Oxford : 

Neither of the two hoards in question is a recent discovery ; 
indeed one of them is over eighty years old. It is also mentioned 
several times in the Inte Sir John Evans's Ancient Bronze Imple- 
ments of Great Britain, where the various objects of which the 
hoard fs composed are referred to under their different headings. 
Recent examination of this and of the other, as yet unpublished, 
hoard has revealed a small but important fact, and one which 
adds greatly to their interest, inasmuch as they can now be 
howto be immediately eonnected with one another and there- 
fore also to be contemporaneous. 

‘The first and the earliest discovered is known as the Burgesses’ 
Meadow hoard from Oxford. It was found in 1880 in a field 
called Burgesses’ Meadow on the east side of the great Port 
Meadow which stretches for two miles from Medley Weir to 
Wolvercote on the north-west side of the city, and was presented 
at that date by Mr. W. Kirtland to the Ashinolean Museum, 

‘The hoard comprises seven pieces (dsimolean Museum, 1886, 
p. 182, nos, 22-28), of which only two belong to the same class, 
and ten thay are not exactly similar (fig. 1). ‘They are as 

8: 
1. A palstave, ‘This will be described more fully at a later 


stage. 
#5, two socketed and looped spear-heads, ‘These are not 
fa phir, though somewhat similar. They are both of-a slender 
type with Jong sockets with two smal loops, ove on ack side 
cof the socket; one has a single rivet hole at the butt, end, 
Neither is perfect, the one having its edge badly gashed and 
‘turned, while in the other the upper half of the blade is wanting. 
In this specimen the socket was circular in section throughout, 
but in the more perfect example the socket develops a marked 
keel on each side after entering the blade. ‘Their dimensions 
are 0-216m, long by 0-038 m. wide, and 0-110m. long by 
0.081 m. wide. 

4. A tanged chisel 0-180 m, long by 0.081 m. wide. It has 
long slender tang, quadrangular in section above and tapering 
toa point at the butt, rounded below and widening to a small cres- 
centic blade, which is worn down on one side more than the other 
‘and shows signs of having been subjected to considerable use. 

Me 
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5, A thin implement, perhaps a knife or part of a knife-blade, 
It vaender blade, 0-142 m. long and 0-018 m. wide, with almost 
pparellel sides, with the edges ground down to « narrow cutting 
Rie. The blade decreases in width very slightly towards the 
ends, the one forming a flat tang, the other being broken. ‘The 
instrument appears to have been part of a larger piece of bronze, 
br af some eeger implement, roughly adapted to its present 


shape. 
\ 
| 
"asistencia 


Fig. 1. moan most nonoran! sskanow, oxronn (1). 

6. ror ingot 0846 m. long and O.0L4in thie, with 
rounded ends and the surface hammered all over, Its weight ia 
281-99 grammes, 

‘All the above have a dull bronze-brown patina, very nearly of 
the same shade in every specimen, 

"7. A socketed hammer 0-088 m, long and c. 0-080 m. in dia- 
meter, The socket occupies alittle more than half the length of 
tthe implement and decreases inwards; just below it are two 
sinall circular holes opposite one another and reaching into the 
heaet ofthe implement but not actualy connected their purpove 
is not quite evident, ‘The hammer, circular in section above, with 
an outward expansion at the mouth of the socket, becomes wider 
‘and more oval at the lower end,. which is divided into two faces 
set at-an angle to one another—one wide and one uarrow. This 
specimen has a steely-green patina, and the surface is pitted 
and perished in parts. 
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‘The second hoard was found about 1881, in the course of 
carrying out dennage work for, tramva stables erected in 
Leopold Street, Cowley Road, Oxford, across the river Chervell 
in the south-eastern part of the modern city, and at a distance 
of 2 miles, as the crow flies, from Burgesses’ Meadow. They 
lay on a bed of clay with a bed of shells above it, 8 ft. below 
the surface. One specimen was purchased for the Ashmolean 
‘Museum in 1881, seven were presented in 188 by the contractor, 
Mr. E, D. Matthews, and three pieces passed into the late 
Sir John Evans's collection.* 

‘The elements constituting this hoard are much simpler (fg, 2). 


A socketed looped celt 0-158 m. long and 0-062 m. wide; 
almost rectangular mouth to socket, which extends three-fifths 
of the length of the implement ; three low horizontal ribs 
below rim. ‘The implement diminishes in size to a point 
below the middle, whence ae ‘to a comparatively narrow 








cutting-edge, The lop i set high up tow the socket, the 
upper end being placed between the first and second ribs. Tt is 
wainuoual type (vans Colletion). 

A palstave ‘0-176 m, long and 0.064. wide; a 
massive implement with two depressions below the stop-ridge, 
producing a triangular ornament, ‘The face opposite the loop 
Shows marks of hammering (Evans Collection). 

he butt end and half the blade of « smaller looped palstave 
with three prominent ridges on each face of the blades—two lateral 
tnd one central. In one inner angle ofthe stop-ridge ita small 
hole penetrating diagonally into the implement, probably caused 
by some defect in the process of casting (Ashmolean Museum). 

‘4-10. Seven palstaves without loops. On nearer examination 
they prove to be from the same ‘mould (Ashmolean Museum, 6 
Evans Collection, 1 












le of a palstave, apparently from the same 
mould as the above® (Ashmolean Museum). : 
‘All-the implements from this hoard have a green-patina, mone 
or less rough, according to the degree of oxidization that has 
taken place; some of them have suffered a good deal therefrom, 
the blades being imperfect and the surface considerably perished. 
"A comparison of the palstaves (4-10) from the Leopold Street 
1 These Inst now belong to Sir Arthur Evang, R.ILS,, P.8,A.,t0 whom 
‘Tam indebted for permission to exhibit and publish them, 
ho iba on tho gocketed elt ronda Found with 10 tare Ti 
‘8 question w ir John Evans count agments it 
‘skinless ‘neo they. were originally 
‘atalogued as belonging to the same palstave. If as one, thea there 
‘ean note yltave, the whereabouts of which i ‘uakenown to the 
writer. 
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Burgesses’ Meadow 





hoard with that from the hoard found i 
roveals the fact that they, one and all, were made in the same 
Jnould, so that a description of one will serve for all. | Since 
That from the Burgesses’ Mendow hoard is the best preserved, it 
will be the most suitable for the purpose. 

‘The distinguishing feature ere a fanly narrow sha? curving 
‘outwards into a widely expanded blade; three prominent vertical 
idges flattened above (two lateral ancl one central), stretching 
From below the stop-ridge for nearly two-thirds of the length of 
the blades and Inetly the presence of a low protuberance on one 


ANN 


Fig. 9. momvinw or rauravin man mgm wauou Ao iAnrun 
‘renee _noaws (})." 
* The contra specimen in from Burgess’ Meadow, th ret are from 
‘Leopold Streot. 














of the narrow faces a little above the level of the stop-ridge, 
and approximately in the position of the upper end of the loop 
on a looped example. ‘This protuberance has, however, nothing 
to do with loop, but it apparently due merely to an’ accident 
caused by a sinall defect in one half of the mould. ‘The actual 
‘mould does not now exist, but a plaster mould, taken from the 
we itself and made in two halves joining at the median 
ine still indicated by a slight ridge on the existing palstaves, 
suagests that the mould was of sone and that chip Thad been 
broken out of the edge of one half of the mould and thus pro- 
duced a small protuberance in the bronze casting. ‘This seems 
to be further proved by the fact that the median ridge passes 
along one edge of the protuberance (fig. 8). 

4 Only the specimens in the Ashmolean Museum are included in this 
figure ; the other examples, however, also possess it. 
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It might have been expected that in the process of finishing 
the implement after casting, this protuberance would. have been 
removed in one way or another. But so far from this havin 
happened, the flaw’ has served as a distinctive hall-mark, facili- 
tating the search for other exomples. ‘This search has already 
Deen successful in discovering one more example. It belongs to 
the Greenwell Collection in the British Museum, and is labelled 
“Chislet, Kent, no, 1857. 

‘The examples known up to the present naturally vary con- 
ably in dimensions and weight. ‘This variation depends 

‘on their present state of preservation, especially as 

‘weight, which, together with the dimension of length, 
ray also be affcted, even in good specimens, by the length of 
metal left at the butt-end after removal of the jet. 

‘The subjoined table will give an idea of the limits of 
variation : 
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+ This weight 


‘he specimen best preserved in all respects is. that from 
Burgesses Meadow, so that it may be taken as the standard, 
‘The Chislet implement is a good deal shorter in the butt but 
Slightly longer in the blade. It has, however, undergone some 
oxidization which has given it a dull light-green patina. This 
‘will probably account for the increase of weight. ‘The serious 
degrte of oxidization which the Leopold Street hoard has suffered 
‘ebest realized by comparing the weight and condition of 
no, 1882, 5 with the standard specimen, for the former is the 


ven metrically and weight in grammes. 
‘conversion from Troy weight. 
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same iweight in spite of having lost large flakes from the surface 
of the blade. No. 1882, 7 has suffered very badly and is conse- 
quently much lighter, while no. 1881, 198 is, though badly 
Oxidized, apparently perfect, and thus is the heaviest of all. 
‘The tpyroximate date of these hoards is no easy mattor to 
re Burgesses’ Meadow hoard, which contains the more 
ive objects, seems to fit in best. with period IV of the 
Bronze Age in Professor Montelius’s system. Accordin 
to this system their date would ie roughly between 1400 an 
1100 n.0, but the more generally accepted reckoning for the 
Bronze Age in this country would place them in the early part 
of the dnt inillenniam.. ‘The palstave from Burgenos’ Meatow 
clearly cannot be regarded as a weapon discarded as out of date 
‘and exchanged for some improved type, otherwise the presence 
af eight move examples at Leopold Strect is inexplicable. Tt is 
therefore conceivable that the hoard may belong to a slight! 
earlier date, though the looped socketed spears in the one hoard, 
trith thelr ejgns of use, and the soeketed celt in the other militate 
against such a view. 

‘The Burgesses’ Meadow hoard with its bar of metal, its 
hammer, and its damaged material, comes under the head of 
‘what is termed a ‘founder's hoard’. In this case it might perhaps 
more properly be regarded as the contents of the wallet of a 
travelling stnith, who at the same time, to judge from the 
Leopold Street hoard, was either actually a bronze-founder or 
more probably a trader, and who, while travelling the district 
to dispose of Bis manufectured (of which the palstave 
in the Burgesses’ Meadow hoard was one) and other implements, 
collected scrap-metal for future use, e.g. the damaged spears in 
the same hoard and the fragment of a looped palstave in the 
Leopold Street hoard. It is of course possible that the two 
hoards did not belong to the same person, but in any case they 
must be contemporaneous, 

‘The significance of the Chislet example can be at present only 
a subject for conjecture. Found as it was in the north-eastern 
comer of Kent on the mainland side of the old channel which 

_. formerly divided the Isle of Thanet from the rest of the county, 
it raises the further question whether it found its way thither 
“from: Oxford or is an isolated member of a consignment, the 
place of the manufacture of which is still unknown, and the bulk 
of which was traded northwards to lie untouched until the lat 
century. Discoveries of further examples or of parallels. to the 
athe objects in the two hoards may ‘Drow fartior light om this 
poi 
























> Archacologia, Ixi, 13542 
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Mr. Reorwarp Surru thought the discovery of celts from the 
game mould in three diferent localities was not only intereting 

ut important, as suggesting a trade route along the at 
{hut period, Chislet was 4miles south-east of Herne Bay and 
therefore close to the Thames estuary; and the two 
at Oxford explained each other. It was ly held that 
socketed hammers were a late feature in hoards, whereas the 
Tance-heads were fairly early examples of the socketed variety,! 
‘the loops being still some distance below the base of the blades. 
In view of the paper to follow, attention might be drawn to the 
occurrence together of looped and unloo} taves ; and he 
thought that the clumsiness and weight of the large socketed 
galt with its aquare mouth, marked it as one of the earliest of 
its kis 


‘The Passiwexr considered the discovery o happy one, and 
thought that type of palstave occurred in hoards with fragments 
of bronze cauldrons, which showed an overlapping with the early 
Galstave period on the Contivent. In a hoard of that date it was 
Femarkable to find a spear-head of such advanced type. ‘The 
socketed celt was evidently derived from the palstave, early 
examples having double curves surviving below the mouth ; but 
hhe could not account for the peculiar form of the socketed elt 
exhibited. Though possibly of British origin, its square section 
was more in place on the other side of the Channel, and Gaulish 
Influence was quite a possibility. At first sight the excrescences 
on the palstaves looked like rudimentary loops; and the idea of 
a ight hare caused the original Bander onthe part of the 
m . 





C. T. Tarcauasy, Esq, B.Sc, F.G.S. communicated. the 
following paper on two hoards of bronze implements: | 
‘Two hoards of bronze implements have recently been bs 
to light in the British Isles, and are insportant to. 
‘The first and up, which consists of sixteen. 
specimens ws found ea ighton,in the county of Suseex, 
belong imately to the middle of the Bronze Age, or 
period in'the classification of Dr. O. Montelius.*. gn 
‘The second, consisting of nine specimens, comes from New- 
par county Mayo rnd, and tionge to wc ltr at 
tovaeds the of the Bronze Age, corresponding to period V 


ba tn ent se : 
2 ?The Chronology of the British Bronze Age’ (rohaeologia, xi, 97 


ia ete eo ae 
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‘Phe hoard from Brighton is the property of the Rev. W. 
Greenwell, F.RS., and the Trish hoard is in my own possession, 
Tam indebted to Canon Greenwell both for the privilege of 
describing the first find and for the opportunity of nequiring 
the second. I should also like to express my thanks to Mr. 
Roginald Smith, F.S.A., for assistance afforded me when Twas 
studying several of the Bronze Age hoards preserved in the 
British Museum. 

‘The Brighton hoard comprises the following items: 

Bight palstaves, all of which are devoid of loops (fig. 1). 

‘A dagger or rapier-blade bearing three rivet holes (fg. % 
no. 1). 

‘2 hagger-handle of a form suggestive of the Italian ‘Term 
1mara type, with two rivets (Bg. # no, 2). 

Three looped armlets (Fg. #, non 8 and 5) of a type which 
has rarely if ever occurred outside the limits of Sussex. Two 
of these armlets are quadrangular, while the third is almost 
circular in section. 

‘Two plain armolets of an ovoid form (fg. 2 nos. 6 and 7). 

‘A'small spiral ring apparently intended to be worn on the 
finger (fig. 2 no. 8). 

‘Phe exact locality where this rich and unusual find occurred 
eminot unfortunately be determined with certainty. A small 
quantity of chalky rabble adheres to most of the specimens, and 
takes it evident that the objects have lain buried in proximit 
Be dune "in a letter weston by the person wio ft scquired 
the hoard, the locality was stated to be Black Rock, near 
Brighton.” This is the name of the mass of Coombe-rock which 

ffs about two miles east of Brighton. 
ere i8 also some reason to believe, from inguiries I made, 
that the objects were found during excavations for the founda- 
tion of some buildings « short distance inland from the Black 
Rock. In any ease it may be concluded, with reasonable cer- 
tainty, that the laity ron the Somer Downs a little east of 
srighton. 

‘All the specimens are more or les in the same state of ‘pati 
nation, with the exception of the small spiral ring, which has 
been partially cleaned, probably by the finder for the purpose 
of wearing on his finger. 

‘There can be no doubt, therefore, that all of the specimens 
were actually found together, though whether all of the items 
are here present is of course less certain. “However, the prob- 
ability is that the whole of the find was recovered and kept 


¢ find seems to have been made late in 1918 or very early 
in 1914. ‘The pelstaves are in several cases more heavily pati- 
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nated than the armlets or the dagger-blade and handle, but 
this may be due to a slight difference in the composition of the 
metal. The patination consists of an incrustation of specks and 
Dlotches of mn carbonate and red oxide of copper which 
‘covers more ot less completely the brilliant and lustrous yellow 
of the bronze. 

Except in the case of the small ring, the specimens have for- 
tonstelyescaged scraping or cleaning by those who found them, 
and are in a fine state of preservation. 

"An examination of the eight palstaves (fig. 1) shows that 
no two of them have been cast in the same mould. Of these 
eight examples, the five smaller ones are unfinished after cast- 
ing, the blades being unsharpened and the marks of the joints 
of the mould wntrimmed and auhammered, 

‘The remaining three (fig. 1, nos. 2, 8, and 7) are slightly larger 
and have more expanding biades; the cutting-edges have been 
hammered or sharpened and the weapons apparently made ready 
for ase. One of them (fig. 1, no. 3) has bean broken across the 
middle just above the stop-ridge, owing to a faulty casting. ‘The 
break is of ancient date, and the fractured surface shows many 
Bubbles of air or some other gas included during the process of 
casting. None of these palstaves bears any loo 

‘The largest of them measures 198 mm. (78 in.) in length 
and 78mm, (8-1 in.) across the blade; the smallest, 160 mim, 
(G8in,) in length and 50 mm. (2in.) across the blade, 

‘Most of them have a rather pronounced hollow on either side 
below the stop-ridge, which is situated slightly above the middle 
point of the instrument, In none of them is the cutt e 

. very wide or expanded, and in no case does it apy 
ne x 

‘The ~blade (fig. % n0. 1) measures 24% mm, (9-5 in.) 
in length and has width of about 22mm. (fin) at the 
middle and of 87 mun. (1-5in,) at the base, ‘There is no tang, 
but it has three rivet holes near the base, of which only the 
middle one now remains intact. The blade is quite plain and 
unornamented. al by is 

‘The dagger-handle (fg. 2,no. 2) is an object ofa much less ordi 
nary character. "The Ode just described cannot have 
to it, since it bears three rivet holes, while the handle has but 
two rivets, ‘The rivets are of bronze, but strangely enough no 
trace whatever of a blade is to be seen in the hollow of the 
handle, which is quite empty except for the two rivets in it. 
‘The handle is 97 mm. (38 in.) long and 46 mm. (1-8 in.) across 
‘the basal part, and has been designed apparently to aecommo- 
date a. decidedly small hand. It is tastefully with, 
‘three groups of parallel incised lines alternating with seven 
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rows of punctured dots which pass round the grip. ‘The rivets 


‘on both sides are surrounded by a circle of similar dots, and 
round the portion into which the base of the blade would fit 





Fig. 2. arr of mroxan cz soanp, Downs Ein BRIGHTON. 


row of short transverse cuts enclosed between two 





there i 


le lines. 

"aie three looped armlets (fig. 2, nos. 8, 4 and 5) are in 
some ways. the most interesting items of the hoard. ‘The first 
‘two (Ggs. 3 and 4) very mach resemble one another, except that 
one has the two ends more bent over, ‘The greatest diameter, 
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is 87 mm, (B-4in), and the thickness of the bronze wire is about 
‘9mm. (3 in.) the section being quadrangular, 

"The third (fig. 2, n0. 5) is about 80 mm. (3-2in.) in greatest 
aiameter. ‘The bronze is more or less circular in section, the 
tivo ends being well bent over and hammered. 

"The first two are decorated with indented marks or notches 
on the outer angle of the wire, but the marks are indistinct or 
Giscontinuous in places, ‘The third specimen, circular in section, 
fs unornamented, ‘The distribution of these looped armlets 
will be discussed later. 

‘Tho two remaining plain armlets (fig. 2, nos. 6 and 7) are 
very much alike. ‘They are more or less oval in shape and have 
‘longer diameter of 78 and 80 mm, (51-8-2in.) and a shorter 
diameter of 70 and 66 mm. (24-96 in.), respectively, ‘The metal 
fs almost semicircular in section and somewhat swollen at both 
ends, which are flat and bent round almost to meet, ‘They seem 
to have accommodated a wrist of moderate size. 

‘The small ring (6g. 2,n0. 8) consists of four spirals. ‘The metal 
is ovoid in section and tapers to a point at both ends. The 
‘diameter is 25 mm, (1 in.) and the height of the spiral is 15 mm, 
(OGin.). ‘There are traces of zigaag incised longitudinal and 
Short transverse incisions, but the decoration has been nearly 
frorn away, or pethaps obliterated when the specimen was 
‘deaned, and is now seen only in the depressions between the 

als. ‘The bronze is moro copper coloured than the other 
‘objects. ‘This ring seems to have been intended to be worn on 














the finger. 
"The following points may be noticed with respect to the 
of this hoard. “All the palstaves might come under peri Tntot 


‘Montelius, though the five smaller unfinished examples may bear 
‘comparison with the degenerate varieties which he attributes to 
period IV, ‘The absence of loops from all of them might indicate 
that they belong to a period prior to the invention of the loop, 
but is more probably merely accidental; and it is not advisable, 
I think, to lay much stress on this point. However, in the only 
other instance where looped armlets have been found with an 
‘exe, the latter was an unlooped palstave, curiously enough 
broken across the middle like one of those in the present hoard, 

‘The dagger-blade might: belong either to period II or IIT, 
though ity sarrowness points to the Iter : aol I sparen 

Ye more an which is 

ee se get ge eet Oe 

‘The ndle represents, a pe somewhat unfamiliar 
among British Bronze Age objécts. For the same reason it 
has seldom, if ever, occurred in this country associated with 
other implements. "There is every reason, however, to suppose 
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that this specimen is contem yus with the rest of the 
hoard, A somewbst similar one, but beating three rivets 1 
fgured by Montelis# It is from Ireland, and he attributes i 
to period III, being evidently of opinion that it is of British 
manufacture. “However, another specimen in the British Museum 
is figared in the Bronze Age Guide (p. 70), and the opinion is 
expressed that it was imported from the Italian Terramara 
district through France. In Scandinavia I believe the type 
appears before the middle of the Bronze.Age. 

With regard to the small spiral ring, the British Museum 

a hoard stated to have been found at a depth of 12 ft, 
In Wolmer Forest, Hampshire, in 1840. Tt consists of two 
bronze spiral rings, but made of twisted wire, which were asso- 
ciated with four plain armlets and one palstave. 

‘A plain spiral ring, presumably of the Bronze Age, was found 
in ti8 Thames at London and is now in the British Museum, 
TDwo spiral rings occurred in the hoard at Hollingbury Hill. 

‘Turning now to the three looped armlets, we find that their 
distribution is very much more restricted than is that of any of 
the other items of the find. : 

‘There are in the British Museum three finds of such objects. 
Of these the first is the most important, owing to the association 
in it of looped armlets with several other characteristic imple- 
ments of the Bronze 

1, The following objects were found together at Hollingbury 
Hill, near Brighton, in Sussex, in 1825,? in an encampment at 
‘the ‘time supposed to be Roman, one of the many earthworks 
‘on the summit of the Downs. One palstave without a loop, 
‘broken across the middle below the stop-ridge, has high 
and a rather expanding blade. One twisted tore, with 
projecting ends, is also broken about the middle. ° Two spiral 
rings apparently for the finger. Four looped armlets—one 
circular and the other three quadrangular in section. Two of 
tthe latter are rather thinner in section than the others. ‘The 
broken axe lay within the broken tore and at regular intervals 
round it lay the four armlets. The two spiral rings were 
threaded on the tore. 

2. Three bronze armlets, two of them looped, one of thinner 
wire than. the others, were found together probably in Surrey, 
and were purchased by the British Museam in 1878. _ 

'8, ‘Two looped armlets® of bronze—one circalar and the other 

wuadrangular in section—were found on the Brighton Downs, 
Samey, end were purchased in 1908. : 
4 Arelaclpia, Li, pl si. 2 
2 “Aareh. Journal, v, 823 5 
* Proceedings, xviii, 409. 


id, xxix, 372. 
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In the Blackgate Museum at Newcastle-on-Tyne there is a 
looped armlet of quadrangular section similar to figs. 9 and 
Ween was found with two others and a ring of the same metal 
jn a moss at Ham Cross or Handeross, near: ‘Crawley, Sussex, 

Br O. Montelins,' on the strength of the associated imple 
ments in the Hollingbury HLll ind, attributes the looped armlets 
{0 petiod IIT. ‘This conclusion seems to be completely supported 
by the most recently found hosed, ‘he type persisted, however, 
though in a debased form, till Inte in onze Age, as a 
preset constructed on the same principle but of much thinner 
wire was found in the Heathery Burn cave. 

‘With the exception of the last mentioned and the two thinner 
‘and rather different armlets supposed to have been found in 
Surrey, these objects have all occurred within ashort distance of 


Brighton. 

"fhe similasity of ell the specimens and the constancy of the 
type io. this limited aren makes it probable that they were 
fyP6 factured on or near the site of Brighton. ‘Their associa 
Gon in two hoards with an unlooped paletave further restricts 
their range in time. 

Ji the absence, then, of any strong evidence to the contrary, 
the whole of this hoard from Brighton may be looked upon as 
typical of the middle Bronze Age, corresponding to period TIT 
{WP Mfontelius, This period is attributed by him to a date 
Zetween the seventeenth and the end of the fifteenth century 
Defore Christ: 

‘The hoard from Newport, County Mayo, Ireland, comprises 
‘nine bronze specimens, and consists of 

“Pwo emall socketed and looped celts, one of them quite 

» diminutive ; 

‘A socketed speat-head ; 

A fragment ct or ‘broken from the blade of a large bronze 
sword 

‘Two pins of the so-called ‘ sunflower” types 

‘Two fat-headed pins, one of them more than twice the length 
of the other 5 

wo fragments of « small plain ring, accidentally omitted 
from the photograph. 

“There peeme to-be no reason to doubt that the locality given 
is comech ‘The objets seen to have lain in peats in conse~ 
uence the thinner pieces of bronze, expecially the spearhead 
UG" the fat heads of the ‘sunflower ‘ins, are considersbly 
eorkoded, Moreover the implements appear, to-have. formed 
jpart of a founder's hoard to be melted down, ‘The loop of the 
Tpaller eelt is broken; the fragment of bronze sword is evi- 

1 UArchacologia, Ixi, 39. » 
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dently a founder's piece; and the two ‘sunflower’ pins appear 
to have been well wed. ere 
‘The two celts (fig. 8, nos. 1 and 2) are typically Irish: the 
larger is 50mm. (8 fn) long and $6 mm (sin) across the 
v 


; the smaller is only 32mm. (1-3in.) long and 30mm, 
(1-2in.) across the blade. These diminutive bronze celts, pro- 
portionately broad, seem to be practically confined to Ireland, 
‘and the smaller one seems to be rather smaller than any pre- 
served in the British Museum. 





Fig. 9. nnosze ace soanp, NEWPORT, 00. AYO. 


‘The spear-head (fg. 8, no. 3) is 
broken fod mach wie Te has eon sou ‘dot 188 ae Gs 
long. ‘The bronze is very thin, and the wooden shaft has 
nearly to the point. 

Both this "andthe celts illustrate the kill which the 
metal-easters of the late Bronze Age attained in economizing 
their metal. 

‘The sword fragment (fig. 3, no. 4) is 85 mm. (6-4in.) long, 
ad the blade es been Shoat 38 Sam (4 ia)owiler Te 
part of skilfully cast weapon, pepe over 2 ft. 
in engin ofa form ating topes ts end nze Age. 

‘The tro <sunflower’ pine (6g. ,-nes. 8 and 6) are charac 

Yor. xxvnit 
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teristic examples ofa type produced in Ireland towards the end 
of the Bronze Age. ‘The few specimens which have ‘ooourred 
elsewhere may have been exported from Ireland or copied from 
exported specimens. 

ine of the present examples (fig. 8, no. 6) is 155 mm, (6:1 in.) 
Jong and 501mm, (2in,) across the head. ‘Che shaft has been 
welded to the head alittle below the bend, and the head is 
therefore all cast: in one piece. The central boss is surrounded 
by seven plain concentric incised lines, 

‘The other (fig: 3, no. 5) is 160 mm. (6:8 in.) long and 57 mm. 
(@hin.) across the head. In this case the flat head hax heen 
Joined to the shaft by passing the bent end of the shaft through 
’s hole in the middle of the head and hammering the metal over, 
the riveted end forming the boss in the centre of the head, 
‘The boes is ourrounled By about twenty fine concentric rings in 
slight relief. 

¢ recorded? occurrence of two of these pins ina Swedish 
hoard may be mentioned here: 

‘From a peat bog at Liingebro, in the parish of Viirdinge, 
three socketed celts, a thin bronze band with repoussé orna- 
ments, seven torques, an armlet, four spiral rings of double 
bronze: wire, two fibulac of unusual size, two large pins with 
round flat heads, all of bronze, and a thick ring of tin broken 
in many pieces.’ 

‘The pins, which are illustrated, resemble the Irish example 
‘and have raised concentric circles in two groups of three 
two lines round the central boss. ‘There is more than a powsi- 
bility that they were made in Ireland and exported to Swed 

“The two discheeded pins (fig. 8, nos. 7and 8) belong to 
44 type whose distribution is peculiar. The smaller (Ag. 8, no. 8) 
is similar in shape to an ordinary modern nail, and the top of the 
head is only very slightly bossed. It is 88 sm, (68, Tong. 

‘The lnsger one is 188 mm. (48 in.) long, with « diameter 
across the ‘head. of $1 min, (08 in). “The head bas « deeided 
boss in the centre. Each of them is cast in one piece. 

‘The small plain ring, of which two fragments are 
measures 17 mmm.(0-7 in.)in outside diameter, and 2:5 mm. (¥y 
in section. Its only claim to interest is the fact of its associne 
tion with the rest of the hoard. 
sou, it,erident ftom the nature of the small ocketed ealts, Ube 

speat-head of very thin metal, and the piece of full 
developed sword, that this dates from an ‘ramon petal 
‘ofthe Bronze Age. " 





























‘ dowtelin, Guide to the National Hiorieat Museu, Bookham (1887), 
88, 
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A few points which connect it with the great find in Heathery 
Burn Cave, Stanhope, Durham, may be noticed here. 

In this cave flat dise-headed ‘pins, very similar to fig. 8, nos.7 
and 8, were found to the number of fifteen, all with two exceptions 
having circular flat heads. 

‘At least nineteen celts occurred, all of the socketed form. 
ourtem or more rings were found, all of them quite pls 
‘A piece cut out of a large sword blade was also found. Some 
discs, not necessarily belonging to pins, suggest the sunflower” 
type. ‘The spear-heads belonged to a type with the socket 
reaching’ almost to the point. ‘The whole find was the most 
fgpical hoard of the latent Bronze Age which bas been found in 

gland. = 

his small Trish hoard may therefore be safely attributed to 
period V of Montelius, who considers it to date from the middle 
‘of the twelfth to the end of the ninth century 1,¢, 














Mr, Reowax Sarit thought that ‘armlet? was an unfortunate 
term for the looped bronze objects that seemed to centre in 
Brighton, ‘They could never have been worn on the arm, and 
hhe suggested as  non-committal term Brighton or Sussex loops, 
4ill their proper function was determined. ‘The Heathery Burm 
specimen was probably much later than the southern group but 
‘the reappearance of the type at the end of the Bronze Age was 
a fact to be explained, In his opinion the Brighton hoard dated 
from about 1000 ».0., and the Irish find was probably five cen- 

i .. Hoards were either personal, stock-in-trade, or 
serap-metal, exclusive of grave-furniture and votive offerings. 
Discoveries since 1881 were recorded by Dr. Rice Holmes,! and 
their ytematio stay would probably throw freh ight on the 
later Bronze Age of Britain, a“ 


Mr, Date quoted a find of 42 palstaves at Peartres Green, 
sear Southampton al rea a the mould and com; 

imost equal numbers of looped and unlooped speci 
wan most interested in the smell dummy eat with geptomy 
had exhibited a similar specimen from Winchester (the only other 
sample of that peculiar Irth form in ‘the country), but that 
neighbourhood had yielded other Irish objects of vations types.? 


‘Mr, Lueos thought the palstaves were finished specimens, as 
‘the protuberances were hammered down and the isolated looped 
wwe showed distinct hammer marks. With regard to the 
fayo hoard, economy of metal was characteristic of the late 
4 Ancient Britain, 160, note 1. % Proceedings; xvii, 129. 
Ti say 948. 
y 








Be 
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Bronze Age, and rejected pieces were so thin that holes were 
frequently produced. ‘The Ashmolean Museum possessed only 
four or five spear-heads, looped or unlooped, from Ireland, 
and four of them had flaws in the casting, Connexion with 
Sweden so late in the Bronze Age was an interesting point, most 
of the Irish and English specimens there belonging to the earlier 
period. An exceptional recent find was the Hanover gold unl, 
fn Irish type of which there were two or three specimens in 
Denmark. 


‘Phe Paxsiounr was glad to see the hoards on exhibition, and 
the Society ought to have a record of such finds. He endomed 
the eritiein already made of the chronology accepted in the 

aper, and thought that Professor Monteliuss centuries might 

Jn'some cases be divided by two. ‘The dagger-handle looked 
to him like a degenerate copy of a Danish form rather than 
a derivative of the Terramara civilization of Italy. 





W. Date, Esq, F.S.A., presented the following report ax 
Local Secretary for Hampshire: 

Bearing in mind the frequency with which flint implements 
are now brought before the attention of the Society, I have, on 
the present: occasion, like a certain judge, shown a leaning to 
merey and exhibit only two. 

‘The first (fg. 1) is an interesting palacolith found at Paunce- 
foote Hill, 1 mile west of Romsey. It was found in digging 
for a remount dep6t not far from a gravel-pit which has alread 
yielded implements, and the horizon is the 100 fe, contour. It 
3 interesting heense of the fat aking on one side, a chars: 
teristic, as Mr. Reginald Smith has pointed out, of the ‘La 
‘Micocque’ implements; but a smaller one from Dunbridge,4miles 
off, already shown in these rooms and figured in Ard i 
more strongly resembles the type referred to. - I understand that. 
no actual implements from La Micocque are in this country, and 
our knowledge of them is only derived from drawings, o pethaps 
tre may notebe able to say’ at present whether this industry i 
represented in Britain. 

whe neolithic flake I am showing is so beautifully worked on 
the upper surface that I thought it worthy of your notice. It is 
‘eurious that so much pains should have been taken in its making, 
as an ordinary flake would supply an equally good cutting-edge 
all round. Tt probably belongs to a late part of the Neolithic 
‘Age and the work ont may represent artistic feeling. 

‘pass to the wafering-irons and wafers. In the interesting 
paper given to us last season by Dr. Hildburgh it was men- 
tioned that the custom of making wafers on Mothering Sunday 
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(Mid-Lent) apparently still survived in Hampshire. ‘This state- 
ment induced me to try and find out where the custom was kept 
up. I found that our late Fellow the Rev. R. H. Clutterbuck 
oblaiaed a. pair of frome at Barton Stacey, but T have been 
unable to find out what has become of them. T was more suc- 
cessful at the village of Clatford, where I discovered two pairs of 
irons in a loft, the best of which, by the kindness of the owner, 
Tam showing (figs. 2 and 8). 

Finally I was fortunate enough to find in the village of (1 





1. 





Fig. 2. rslpmustion ov parte ON WarHMINo-InON YUOM CLATYORD. 


bolton a woman named Baverstock who has another pair of 
irons and who makes wafers every Mothering Sunday from a re- 
cipe handed down to hee trom her grandusother, of which she 
jealously guards the secret. Some wafers made by her last year 
are on the table, Since Dr. Bildburgh’s paper has been jab- 
Iishel T have seen the foot-note to his feference to Hampshire, 
Gad itis eatinfuctry to know that. I hit upon the nine funily 
as his authority, our Fellow Mr. Walter Money, mentions, ‘The 
ceakes are made upon the proper day and from an original recipe. 
Bat although the custom is observed thus far, the original pur- 
pose of the wafers seems forgotten. ‘The girls of the village do 
not take the cakes to their mothers, or‘ goa i 

‘are made for sale only in the village, and I could not 
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even the grandmother did anything else with the wafers, except 
to take them to a well-known coaching inn for sale. 

Lastly, Iam showing slides of a few photographs I had taken 
Jast-automn for Mr. Sirr of ELM, Olice of Works, who came 
to Southampton with the view of taking steps towards placing 
the walls of the town under the protection of the Ancient Monts 
ments Act. ‘The views are of the Arundel Tower, the Poly- 
mond Tower, and South-Eastern Tower. Also of a Norman 
chimney, much hidden away, standing on God's House property, 








Fig. 8. sions oF p4rten ox waremivo-inox enox ctaronD: 


and pethaps one of the original chimneys of the buildings con- 
nected with that institution (fg. 4), ‘he last side is of the 
‘Wriothesley monument in ‘Titchfield church, erected by Haney 
‘Wriothedley, second eat] of Southampton, at a cost of61,000 12 


money of the sixteenth century. 





Sir Was1axc Hore referred to early chimneys in England. 
In Roman buildings there were fireplaces in the wall as at pre- 
sent, but how the shafts were carried up wae unknown; shafts 
were shown on certain foreign mosaics, "There was no evidence 
of chimney-shafts in Saxon times, when the large halls. were 
heated by'a fire on the hearth and the smoke escaped through 
‘windows or a hole in the roof. In the succeeding period there 
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‘was more to go upon, and one of the earliest examples was the 

reat tower at Colchester which, according to Mr. Round, was 

egan in the reign of the Conqueror. ‘That had two or more 
fireplaces with arched openings in the wall that went up into 
cone, ending with small holes in the outer wall. ‘There was 
another of the same type in the Tower of London, dating from 
the time of Rufus. ‘Two at Castle Hedingham were contempo- 
rary with the Rochester tower built 1128-85, both buildings 
having been erected by the same master-mason, In these cases 
there was only a conical hole in the wall and no shaft. ‘There 
were two pinnacles on the north porch of Southwell Minster, that 
tn the wast being. ekinmey with holes round the top, "Mr. Dale 
had shown a twelfth-century shaft at Southampton, the top being 
thirteenth-century repair, as Mr. Peers had observed. ‘There 
was another at Christchurch, and the excavations had revealed 
another of the twelfth century in the castle at Old Sarum, 
‘howe without shafts were in castle heaps and the others. in 
houses, which were then two-storied buildings, with the living 
roomsabove. ‘There was also a twelfth-century house at Booth 
Pagnell, near Grantham, with a chimney in the wall and a shai 
like Christchurch, After that there was a regular sequence, but 
it was not certain how far the chimney-shaft could be carried 
ack. 

‘Mr. Gannaway Rice hoped that when alterations were made 
to Easebourne church the monument that had been transferred 
from Midhurst would be restored to its original church, 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications. 





‘Tuunspay, 80th Marci 1916. 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., LL.D, Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the Chair. 


Sir C. Hzncures Reap, LLD., Vico-President, exhibited 
a medieval ivory comb, on which he made the following obser- 
vations : 

‘The comb Ihave the honour to show to the Society was 
brought to me at the British Museum some months ago, and 
‘Iwas fortunate enough to secure it, and it is the intention that it 
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shall in due course be added to the national collection. It is 
mmade from a square slab of ivory, 44 in. by 4, in,, furnished with 
teeth of differing degrees of fineness at the opposite sides. ‘The 
band along the middle dividing the two sets of teeth is oma- 
‘mented on each face with three circles containing animals, in pairs 
or single (igs. 1 and). At each end on the to faces and run- 
ning parallel with the teeth are borders formed of conventional 
undulating seo.” On one of the ends is deeply engraved the 
following Tegend : 

‘Missi’ fait pecten hoc a Gregorio papa ad Bertha Regina 





Oe A ated : : 

is inscription is carefully transcribed on a piece of paper 
that accompanied the comb in a formal hand of perhaps a 
century ago. 

‘The principal decoration has been effected by deeply sinking 
the circles along the middle, leaving the animals within them in 
high relief from the background thus produced; each circle is 
bordered with small circles touching at the edges, and the span- 
drels are filled with a simple scroll design. On one face the 
beasts are: 1. An indeterminate quadruped with a bovine head, 
ong tail, and dog-like paws. 2 A gryphon in the pose of 
cantering. 8. ‘I'wo goats or ibex facing each other with their 
fore feet raised on a stool with conical base. On the other fac 
1. A vulpine animal preying upon another somewhat smalle 
Here the upper part ofthe circular space is filled with a sy 
metrical floral design. 2. An eagle with raised wings grasping 
in its talons a lamb or hare (both heads missing). 8. A lion 
pouneing on an ox. 

‘hs fy ye of comb . common in Lobeyeiian and at all 

i t is easily and naturall; luced by binding together « 
Sumber of flat teeth so that ef aigers ee on ten ade 
of the binding ; or, as among the Copts of the early centuries of 
our era, by cutting a piece of wood so that the teeth run with the 
grain. When more luxurious material became available, the 
Primitive type naturally survived. 

Combs would reasonably form part of the toilet sppasatis of 
any person of means, more especially during periods when the 
hair was worn long, and, as a matter of fact, they occur not in- 
frequently in graves of the Saxon and Danish times. These one 
can only assume to be for the ordinary purposes of the toilet, 
but in addition to these, others were devoted to ceremonial uses 
in accordance with the requirements of church usage. Such 
liturgical combs are commonly found in the inventories of church 





qu Bearman, Fagan Sondom, pl xxx East, Znetri Sousa, 
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ods,! and moreover as the propert} of certain definite person- 
figes, e.g St. Cuthbert, St. “horas of Canterbury, Re. 

‘Th the comb now before us it appears to me, even dismissin 
for the moment the inseription set out above, that its style 
imagery suffice to proclaim it rather as adapted for ceremonial 
and even ecclesiastical use than for the common purposes of the 
toilet. While the animal groups can scarcely be defined as 
religious in their suggestion, they can be, and probably are, in- 
tended to be symbolic of virtuous actions, or of the triumph of 
‘good over ovil,! and thus in themselves not ill fitted for use in the 
service of the Church, 

“Thus, if these arguments serve, we have here a liturgical comb 
made for the use of an ecclesiastic for combing his hair before 
high mass or some other important functio 

re must now consider the inscription. At first, sight I 
thought, not winaturall}, that in Pope Gregory and Queen 

















Fig. 8. rxscnmmp an oF 1voRY comm (}). 


Bertha I was encountering two well-known historical characters, 
viz Gregory the Great 604), and Bertha, wife of Ethelbert,kin 
of Kent (d. before 616). As the style and character of the comb 
fare manifestly 500 years later in date than the deaths of these 
personages, the writing as a true record seemed condenmed. ‘Then 
A solution occurred to me, viz. that the comb uninscribed had. 
formed part of the treasure of some church where « tradition 
existed Of the possession of a comb given by Gregory to Bertha, 
fand that e zealous custodian or sacrist, eager to preserve the 
glory of his charge, had caused to be ext upon this comb the 
Inscription we now see, ignorant of the anachronism he was com- 
mitting. Even so we are still faced with a difficulty, in the fact, as 
pointed out by my colleague, Mr. J. P. Gilson, Keeper of Manu. * 
Scripts, that the more stylistic of the letters, say r and g, could 
harily have been used after the tenth century, a date’ again 
earlier than the making of the comb on which they are found, 
Our Fellow Mr. Paley Baildon has, however, reminded me of the 


+ W. Maskell, Ieories, 8, K. M. 1872, p, Ixii. 
# CEG, ©, Druce in Archagol, Journal, Ixxii, 178, 0m the symbolisin of 
‘monstrous forms in medieval times, 
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fact thatthere are other popes and queens of the names of Gregory 
‘and Bertha, and moreover living at a time nearer to the period 
fat which the comb was made, i.e. in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, Interesting as this is, there is hardly room for pur- 
‘suing the quest farther with any hope of profit, for it is mani- 
festly useless to attempt, from the inherent evidence of the 
comb, to determine to which pope or queen the story belongs. 
Moreover, I thought at first, and still incline to the belief, that 
the infeviption bears signs of an unpractised hand, and of being 
of relatively modern date, ‘The mystery in any ease still remains 
ina measure, as'to why an inscription in a tenth-century script 
was carefully engraved on an cleventh-twelfth century comb 
previous toa date that may be roughly put down as 1780-1812. 








Wonramoron @. Suir, Esq, F.LS. Local Secretary for 
Bedfordshire, communicated a paper on a Palaeolithic floor near 
Caddington, which will be ‘printed in dvehdeologia, 

"The well-known palaeolithic ‘floor’ at Caddington had now 
een traced at Round Green, about 1 mile north-east of Luton ; 
‘and near Gaddesden Row, 14 miles north of Great Gaddesden, 
and 6 miles south-west of Luton, ‘The Lea valley, 200 ft-deep, 
now separated the brick-earth deposits at Caddington! and Round 
Green, which were once continuous, and the date of the deposits 
was indicated by the implements found at various definite levels: 
in the brick-earth, ‘There were many perfect implements of the 
latest Drift type, and abundant flakes, many of which had been 
refitted together, showing that little disturbance had taken place. 

‘Whe Gaddesden Row brick-earth was 184 ft. above the river 
Gade, and 144 ft. above the Ver, lying on the watershed. ‘The 
implements occurred between 10 ft. and 95 ft, from the surface, 
especially at 10 ft., 15 ft, and 20 ft. On both sites the. briek~ 
earth was covered with « contorted drift, containing imy 
in a different condition, with ochreous patination, brought down 
from higher ground no longer in existence. ‘The ‘floor’ pieces: 
were white or creamy, and quite sharp ; some were broken, and 
others obviously unfinished ; but there were sufficient, specimens 
to fix the leading t ‘Their relation to those of the valley- 
deposits was a problem of some importance, 


‘Mr. Recwiarn Sarva alluded to the author's reputation as 
safe guide on the borderland between geology and archaeology, 
and thought the present paper gave farther precision and 
tuthority tothe views expressed on the Caddington ‘flor’ ia 
‘Man the Primeval Savage (1894). In that work (p. 169) the 
floor had been definitely referred to the period of Le Moustier, 
‘and the ochreous implements in the drift above were regarded 
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as contemporary or earlier, the absence of blade-scrapers in the 
upper levals linking the series withthe river-gravels rather than 
with the Cave industry. ‘The ‘contorted drift’ of the paper was, 
not to be confused with a deposit of the same name dating from 
the beginning of the Glacial period, and might be connected 
with the festooning seen above stratified deposits in the Thames 
valley? ‘The deposit above the brick-earth was generally 
explained by the slow movement of half-frozen material down 
a slope, where it ploughed into a water-logged stratum; hut 
that would imply that Caddington, Round Green, and Gaddesclen 
Row were then’on comparatively low ground, instead of being 
fas now practically on the watersheds of the Lea, Gade, and Ver. 
In any case there was ice-action after the beginning of Le 
Moustier. A. similar discovery had been made in recent years 
at Ste, Walburge near Lidge, where 666. above the sea and 
466 ft. above the Meuse a brick-earth deposit (identified as 
limon hesbayen or limon fendillé) had yielded flints of early 
Le Moustier types between 10 ft. and 27 ft. from the surface.* 
‘The plateau deposits in France had been variously dated: that 
of the Véztre, period of St. Acheul; Gironde, Le Moustier- 
“Aurignac; limon des plateaux of north France, late St. Acheul 
(Commont) and early Le Moustier (d’Acy). “There might be 
two or more deposits in cach area, and the general agreement 
with the Caddington district was remarkable. Further, there 
was brick-earth at Elvedon and Hoxne, Suffolk (Iate St. Acheul), 
and at High Lodge, Mildenhall (Le Moustier); and such a deposit, 
‘on the highest ground in the neighbourhood implied consider 
able geological changes since early Le Moustier times. South- 
east of Caddington the drainage system had no doubt been 
obliterated by the outwash gravel-fans and boulder clay of late 
Glacial times; and it seemed clear that since the end of the 
so-called ‘ Drift period, the local rivers had excavated their beds 
to depths between 100 ft, and 180ft, as there could be little 
doubt that the brick-earth deposits on the three sites were for- 
merly continuous. ‘The material came from a higher outerop of 
‘Tertiary beds, and, like the contorted drift. above it, implied 
the foriner existence of higher ground in the immediate neighbour- 
hhood that had since disappeared. To judge by the contained 
implements and by foreign analogies, the brick-earth in question 
should corespond to the limon or laminated (shaly) 
Joam of the 100 t. terrace, the Upper Loam of Swanscombe}; 

3 For example at Ealing (Allen Brown in Proo. Geol. Atsoe., xiv, 188). 
cagieeet robin, by Maca du Pot, Hamel Naan, nd Seras 
+4 9, Ixy, 180,191 5 for the derivati 
resi 11 for the derivation of the upper strata, see 
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and the inference was that the loam could not be classed as a true 
river-deposit, but was rather the result of a pluvial period that 
affected the hills and plateaux as well as the river-basins. 
Where the capping of contorted drift was thin or washed 
away altogether, there would be no protection for the brick- 
earth, and the implements once embedded in it would soon be 
exposed on the surface, where they ran the risk of being called 
neolithic. ‘That danger was all the more insidious higher up 
the downs, where the soil was frequently not more than a few 
inches thick. 


Professor Born Dawkins was pleased to find that Mr. Worth- 
ington Smith was still at work on local problems. He did not 
propose to go into the general question of the relation between 
the geological phases and periods of culture, believing as he did 
that periods which were marked enough in France could not be 
nade to apply in Britain,” He regarded them as coltural stages 
not necessarily representing periods of enormous duration. or 
a definite sequence over the whole of Europe. ‘The ‘contorted 
Grift? of the paper he had long been familiar with as trail 
covering the brick-earth in Kent and Essex, and considered it 
due to ice, possibly in the period of glacial’ extension; but it 
might only be due to melting snow gradually creeping down a 
slope above a frozen subsoil. In any case it was later than the 
brick-earth on which it rested, and contained odds and ends 
picked up on the higher levels. Implements in various states, 
attributed to various periods, had been found in it, but he would 
attach no value to the association of implements in such a 
deposit, 

‘Mr. Dans suid the Society was indebted to the Gok for 
a clear paper relieved by picturesque passages. He was glad to 
fhave it'made clear thet the contorted drift on the bricivearth 
was distinct from the contorted drift in the neighbourhood of 
Cromer, a much earlier deposit. ‘The 200 ft. valley he thought 
hud been eroded gradually by ordinary agencies, not by any 
great débacle, 

‘The Caiman considered the investigations, the paper, and 
the drawings were a wonderful achievement at stich an advanced 
age'as that reached by Mr. Worthington Smith, whom the Society 
‘was proud to have as a local secretary. Heatty thanks would 
be retumed for the paper, and a word of acknowledgement was 
also due to Mr. Reginald Smith for the trouble:taken in deliver- 
ing and expounding the paper in the absence of the author. 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications. 
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‘Taunsoay, 6th Avni, 1916. 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt, D.Litt, FRS., 
President, in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
‘ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the Provort an 
Togue of the m 
which is added a list of the Fagel Collection of 1 
Library. Bvo, Dublin and London, 1900, 

From Ralph Griffin, Fay., F.S.A. :—The Genealogical Magazine, Vole. 
EV, "Bro, London, 1608 —e 








ips in the same 








‘The Report of the Auditors of the Society's Accounts for 
1915 was read (see the end of the volume), and thanks were 
voted to the Auditors for their trouble and to the ‘Treasurer for 
his good and faithful services. 


Sir Wuuzam Sx, Joux Hore, Litt, D.G.L, on behalf of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hawzev, FS.A., Mr. D. H. Moxrcostuate, 
FS.A., and himself presented the following report on excavations 
‘on the site of Old Sarum in 1915 


‘We have the honour to present-a Report of some work carried 
gut by us at Old Sarum during the autumn of last year. 
Operations were began on 9th August and continued until 
6th November, a period of three months, 

‘Owing to the present state of war, the excavations that have 
bom in progres daring tho lat fev years had to be cut down 
to a minimum, partly from lack of funds, but also because it 
vvas not possible to employ the requisite number of men under 
existing circumstances, when wages are high and labour can more 
profitably be used for the good of the country elsewhere. 
However, it was decided that a few weeks’ investigation might 
Pyoltably be expended in doing litle with the help of one 

Dotter vho hat been extployed et Old Sarum during tie year, 
‘and whose services had just terminated. Later on we were able to 
employ another old hand, who came more for the interest he felt 
fn the work than for pay that he could have earned at a higher 
rate elsewhere. 

‘When ‘operations came to an end in 1914 we had left unex- 
Plorels portion of land towards the north-west, immediately 

ween the nave of the cathedral church and the city wall; 
and it was considered that this should be taken in hand in order 
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to complete our plan of the northem area. ‘Then we proposed 
to search for walls, &. by trenching the portion next to come 
under examination towards the north-east when we can resume 
work there, and so gain an idea what the nature of the work 
will be, and where to begin it. 

‘We are glad to say that these matters were successfully carried 
out, and that the second portion of the work presented very 
Intersting developments, 

About the middle of August we began upon the area already 
mentioned towards the north-west, expecting to find remains of 
buildings connected with some garderobes laid open when tracing 
the city wall some years previouly but the trenches, though 
dug to a considerable depth, failed’ to show any trace of build- 
ings. ‘The only wall come upon was a mud one, of a construction 
exactly similar to those still common in the country round, 
‘An appearance of plaster showed upon the sides along ‘the base 
of the wall at intervals, and can perhaps be accounted for by 
boards having been used to support the wall while it was being 
built, the pressure of which caused the moisture containing lime 
to oove against the boards and so produce the white coating. 
‘The wall started near the garderobes with a broken head 15 ft. 
from the city wall, and after ronning for a short distance in a 
south-easterly direction, was deflected at a wide angle and ran 
southwards until it ended on the edge of the catting alongside 
the neve of the church against a rectangular block of int subble 
‘This Block may have formed. the end of a big wall of previous 
existence, but the fragment only extended for a few feet, and no 
further trace could be found by digging along its line of 
direction? 

‘We out many trenches over the aree under vote and came 
upon a great number of graves, partly of children from infanc 
Up to 10 or Ue year at partly of eats of alvanga Aura 
could be adduced from the teeth of the remains. ‘The graves 
had evidently been disturbed for the sake of the stones that 
originally confined them, but there were still many of the eurb- 
stones left, and rough ones which had been rejected: Amongst 





+ some still in place was a fragment, 2 ft. 10 in. long and 184 in, 


3, that. may have belonged to a twelfth-century tomb, since: 
SP ease nicely ornamented with an interlacing arcade 
(Bg. 1). 

ym. the occurrence of so many graves throughout this area 
it had evidently been used as a cemetery, but. at what time is 
‘uncertain... As it contained nothing further of any interest, the 


+ A huinan interment found below its foundation was proof of a late 
‘existence, " 
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trenches were filled in and levelled, and our work transferred to 
the ground farther cast where we left off the previous year. 

en the alleys of the cloister were cleared in 1918' we found 
what is described in our Report for that year as ‘a stone drain 
roofed originally with planks covered with mortar’, part of which 
“was traced, running out under the north-east og le’. 

‘We now resumed upon this with the intention of seeing whither 
it led. ‘The work had not gone many yards before the supposed 
drain came to ap abrapt endl with an angle of heavy masonry, 
and by passing a batten along the inside from the opening on 





the west, it was possible to tap upon the back of one of the stones 





Jig. 1: "pant ov AN ancapep eroxe OUND At oLD sano. 


of this masonry. It now became clear that the supposed drain 
vas actually a partly hollow wall, 28 7 in. wide, with « broader 
seturn southward. ‘This return’was laid open along its eastern 
face with the following results : the northern end consisted of a 
massive block of ashlar work, 5 ft. 1 in. long and about 6 ft. hi 

projecting northwards 10 in” beyond the hollow wall with a widéh 
of 24 fo form a pilaster butte and a broad chamfer along the 
eastern face of the block had evidently been continued round 
the buttress (fig. 2). The block was built of deep courses of Chil- 
mark stone, with rough diagonal tooling, and the mortar joints 
Ttuck-pointed’. ‘The wall wea eventually continued south words 
from. the block for 194 ft., but it here consisted of flint rubble 
only, resting on three courses of ashlar along the base; not laid 
lovel, but sloping downwards until, the challe foundation, which 
at the north end was 6 ft. below the present surface, was now 
118, below it. ‘The height had also been gradually reduced by 
systematic destruction, so that at the south end only the lowest 
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ashlar course remained. ‘This wall was considerably thicker than 
the hollow wall, being 44 ft. broad at the north and 55 ft, 
across the foundation at the south end. Its western face has 
not'yet been opened out. 

Leaving this wall for the present, as the loose rubbish on the 
opposite side of our cutting was constantly falling in, we returned 
to the north end of it and took in hand a line of wall, 24 ftewide, 





Wig. 2° asuzan.conyan ov 4 numDINe ar OLD SanUa, UNCOVERED 
we 1915. 


which seemed to extend northwards from the pilaster buttress. 
This was followed out in the direction of the city wall with 
a well-defined line running almost parallel with: the: bishop's 
hall. Opposite the porch of this the wall nee disappeared in 
an old pit that had been dug there and afterwards filled with 
dust and chippings of white stone, probably used in the building 
of the: hall.” On the far ede of the pity the wall was-again 
picked up. and followed, until it ended abruptly with # broken 
end 80 f short of the city wall. Immediately beyond the wall 
end were the remains of a small rectangular building which was 
excavated, : It seems to have been a Litter, as its floor was 
covered with black matter of'a fire, together with pottery, bones, 
and other domestic rubbish. ‘There were also some ‘signs of 
Youu XXVIE ° 
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‘a fireplace in the east wall. ‘Towards the city wall, the north 
wall of the kitchen was a very solid one, of large blocks of 





(greenstone carried down to some depth, and apparently a con- 
inuation of the similar wall farther west uncovered in 1914, 
Between this north wall and the city wall was an interval of 
about 6 ft, forming an alley of communication. 

"A ftge completing, so far as was then possible, our investigations 





Fig. 3, pane op A poriixe roux at orp sanvx nt 1915. 


in this quarter, we retymed once more to the ashlar block at 
the east end of the hollow wall. ‘There had already been found, 
built up against the middle of this block, several. courses of the 
ashlar jamb of a doorway, setin a wall 2% ft. thick (Bg.2). Since 
the corresponding jamb ought to lie to the east a trench. was 
cut in that direction and the other side of the doorway found at 
‘adistance of 6ft. The wall beyond was eventually followed, 
Dut ended after about 6ft. with a straight joint against 
‘another wall running southwards. This new wall was about 
2 thick and hed a well-built. quoin at the angle Its inner 
face, like that of the wall butting against it, was plastered. 

(On: clearing out the angle there came to light southwards, 
first the end of a wall about 2%. thick, and then what. proved to 
te tne Towest of the stops of an encending stairoae 2. 990, 
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wide, built against the east wall. ‘The opening at the end of 
tthe stair wall was of the same width, but there was an interval 
or lobby within of fom ft. to-A4R. before the steps began, 
‘The lowest. step, which alone remained intact, had a tread of 
16in. (fig. 8). 

‘The outer face of the wall east of the stair was followed for 
some 14ft. from the angle as far as a piece of strong rubble 
built up against it. This was eventually cleared and found to 
belong to the remains of an added buttress, some 5 ft. wide, 
with a projection of over 4 ft. 

‘These several discoveries made it all the more desirable to 
clear out. the building to which they belonged. ‘This was of 
‘eourse a slow business, since there were only two men at work, 
‘and an immense mass of rubbish had to come out. Most of this 
wwas largely composed of greenstone dust and broken stone, all 
Aébris of destruction, containing sundry blocks of. green sand- 
stone and Chilmark’ stone. Eventually all this was cleaved 
away. 

"Ae thie descending west wall first opened out had indicated, 
‘the ground surface when reached gradually sloped. southwards 
throughout. On the east side the stair was found to be built of 
stone rubble for a length of 8ft. It then deflected inwards, but 
with an ashlar facing, to a mass of solid chalk behind on which 
tthe staircase seems to have been laid. Unfortunately the ashlar 
facing came to a broken end after 5 ft. just before reaching 
another ctoss wall $f. 4in. thick. ‘This wall, like that on the 
north, also contained, the jambs of a corresponding doorway of 
‘the same size opening towards the south. ‘The second doorway, 
‘was not, however, immediately opposite the first, but’ close’ up: 
‘gninat the wertérn wall, In advance, of this’ doorway. the 
rubbish was very loose, and the dip of the strata of the chalk 
‘composing it foreshadowed the filling up of some deep hollow. 
Its removal finaly disclosed part of the cizcular mouth of avery 
large well, the edge of which came right up to the doorway in 
the wall. " ‘The well was examined only enough. to. expose. the 
‘chalk side for a little way down, and then all. further work in 
this direction was abandoned until the great accumulation of 
rubbish can properly be tackled. i 

Before ling with our story, it may here be said that the 
building just described was 17% ft. long and 18} ft. to 124 ft. 
wide within, but the width was reduced by the projection of the 
staircase to about 8} ft. at the north and to Tf, at the south 
end. The building seems origivally to have been practically an, 
‘open shed, bat was eventually closed at, both: ends. by walls 

with doorways which, as already stated, were 6ft, wide ; 
they were nto doubt filled with double ‘As to the purpose 
og 
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of the building, there can be little doubt that it was a well- 
house, possibly to protect a lange wooden wes), worked by an 
ass or pony within, like that still in use at Carisbrooke Castle. 
In that case the stair would have afforded an easy way up to 
the axle for greasing it, &. But further speculation may well 
await the completion of our excavation hereabouts. 

Leaving the well-house, since time was running short, we 
transferred our attention to a further examination of the ruinous 
building against which it abutted. 

‘By means of a deep cutting it was possible to follow westwards 
the line of its southern wall, which showed ax a rough rubble 
core 7ft, broad. At the cloister end it wax more easily traced, 
and found to return southward at some 40ft. from the 
south-east angle for at least 27, but with a very irregular 
‘western face. ‘The north wall of the building, that containing 
the supposed drain, was also taken in hand and followed west- 
wards, but gave out with a broken end where it had been cut 
away for the cloister works. We found, however, farther on 
what seems to have been part of the western wall, which gave 
an internal length of 48 ft. for the building. Its width is uncer- 
‘tain, since there is nothing at present to indicate the thickness 
of the south wall thst stood upon the broad concrete foundation; 
but the external dimensions, 51 ft. by 25 ft., give the proportions 
of the building. As to its purpose we have so far no clue. One 
fact, however, may be pointed out, that as regards dates it is 
quite clear that the building was older than the cloister,'since a 
lneg part of it was destroyed when the inter was lid out Tt 

be seen from the plan (ig. 4) that it stands or stood 
auite obliquely with respect to the lotter, and i not parallel 
‘Now 


with any near. it was in our Report for 
1018 that the cloister was nid out early in the tat century, 
‘date there seems no reason for modifying. ‘The obliquely 


placed building must therefore be older. ‘But what date can be 
assigned to it? ‘The ashlar work at its cast end is quite unlike 
any other masonry yet laid open at Old Sarum, being built of 
larger and deeper stones than the of the 
castle, and with different tooling. ‘The edge of the 
topmost course of the ashlar block, and the pilaster buttress at 
the north-east comer, seem on the other hand to preclude an 

be 


Roman, and here perhaps the matter must rest for the present. 

‘The well-house ull agunst its east end quite clesly 

a any rate as regard the walls with the doorways, to about the 
welfth rand is contemporary wit 
ergo eee 


1914. 
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‘There is one feature which has purposely been left to the last 
‘on account of its peculiar interest, and that is the construction 
of the wall which was at first thought to be a covered drain. 
‘Farther examination of this wall has now shown that the supposed 
drain is actually the hollow left by the decay of balks or beams 
of timber built into the wall daring its construction with the 
idea no doubt of making it stronger. In the section of the wall 
that is left there were two beams laid side by side. ‘That to the 
north was 12in. wide and 9 in. deep, and that to the south 8 in, 
wide and 74 in. deep. Perhaps on account of this inequality of 
size, the rubble facing is only in. thick against the larger beam, 
whilst it is Td in, thick on the other side. ‘The line between the 
Deans thus falls exactly along the middle of the wall. Of the 
beams themselves there is now no trace through their having 
completely decayed away: we are thus unable to say what the 
wood was. But the east of the beams left in the mortar is 
evident enough. It will be curious to sec Inter whether the 
other walls of the building have similarly been dealt with. 

Of the embedding of beams in walls several other examples 
have been noticed. Perhaps the best known is in the rubble 
masonry of the mid-twelfth-century additions st the south end of 
fhe ruined dorterrungeofLowes Priory. ‘They ae thu refered 
to ina on the priory by Mr. W. H. Blaauw, in Sussex 
‘Archacologheal Collections for 1850:* 





‘One rity in the constraction of the walls yet remaining of the 
convenfoal building, is worth notice, ss not often cceatring 18 other 
Shelent buildings, las not ficiently explained. Theis middle thick 
noun prorated by hollow pamage alot sk fash aun, and 
{Govlelogth and apparerdy communieaZing with cach ole. They 

whole length, commanica ~The 
say have been merely to eave matarlls in the enostrnction, 
or to admit a draught of air to dry the massive walls ; but they may also 
Save sored forth retain of spares o forte ow fae, 
slr, or even forthe conveyance ofthe Foie ‘ 
hae extensive buildings aa ‘ 


‘There is no need to discuss Mr. Blaauw's several views as to 


‘the purpose of the Lewes since, as will be shown 
fly, there can be no doubt the iginally were filled, 
pe originally 








¢ the hollows of the Old Sarum wall, by wooden beams that 
hhave long perished. : 

Another and somewhat earlier le than that at Lewes 
Priory is to be found in the admittedly: curtain 


wall and towers of Richmond Castle in Yorkshire, upon which 
‘Mr. C. R. Peers has kindly promised notes and details. 


1 WB, Blau, ‘On the Cane Priory of St. Paneran at Love’ a 
‘Sussew Archaeological Collections, i (1850), 188, a is 
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A more remarkable case, since it undoubtedly belongs to an 
older date still, is to be found in the description by Mr. John 
Browne of the remains uncovered in the erypt of York Minster 
during the repairs consequent upon the disastrous fire caused by 
Jonathan Martin the madman in 1829. Certain foundations 
‘then disclosed were believed by Mr. Browne to be at least of the 
eighth eentary, and! more recently by Mr. J. T. Micklethaite! 
1s those of the seventh-century church. 

Inplate iii of his work Mr. Browne gives a plan of the remains, 
and in his description thereof is the following explanation : 

The whole of the light shade in the plan represents grouted or concrete 
masonry, and the black broad lines that lie therein are the representa 
tions of hewn oak, varying from 9 to 17 iuches in breadth, and from 14 
‘40 24 inchea in depth which have been imbeddedin the concrete fouda- 
tion of the structure. "In some instances the whole of the oak is gone, 
whilst in several, lange portions of the heart of the tree are remaining 

as sound as when first imbedded. A perfect impression of all irregu~ 
larities oh pratice of the timber is left in the cement in which they 
wore imbedded. 

“The extant of tho substructure passages formed by the decaying of 
{he otis, was aicertaine by fasting united rods on the water “that was 
found partially lodging in them.* 

Here there is no question as to the bedding of oak timbers in 
the foundations of early buildings, and it will be noted that in 
some places the timbers had utterly perished, as at Old Sarum, 
Lewes, and Richmond, It is also possible that since the York 
foundations were laid in boggy ground, additional strength was 
the object aimed at in inserting the timbers. 

‘The Repost of our work in 1915 may now end. We were 
fortimately able to accomplish practically all that ‘we had set 
out to do, to add something to. our plan, and to gain useful 
information as regards the resumption of our work, with a fair 
amount of certainty that there are interesting remains before us 
‘as soon as we can begin again, 


‘The Suoxerany had brought drawings to show how the 
timbering of walls was carried out at Richmond Castle, Yorks. 
‘The eastern curtain wall, of late eleventh-century date, was built 
‘on a slope where the rock-bed failed, and the only foundation 
consisted of two beds of clay, with underlying gravel which was 
not reached by the Norman builders. The wall had slipped 
some feet down the slope, and during the repairs lately carried out 
i the Qfics'of Works, the construction ofthe thaber which had 
served to strengthen the masonry was revealed. ‘There were two 

¥ Arehagologioat Journal, Wii (1886), 906, 


+ John Browne, The Hisory of the Meropolitan Church of St. Peter, York 
(London, 1847), 47 12 © 
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tiers of beams, laid lengthwise in the wall and connected by 
‘cross timbers ; there were also vertical timbers joining the two 
tiers. The longitudinal beams were lapped over at the ends, 
and probably fastened together with iron dogs, but the percoln- 
tion of water had entirely destroyed the wood. ‘The purpose of 
the framework was to s the wall till it solidified. 
‘A Gaulish fort mentioned by Cacsar was walled with rough 
stone and turf strengthened with timbers, and the spenker had 
seen something of the same kind in Egypt, where acacin beams 
and palm-tree stems were used. 


‘Mr. Bosu-Fox suggested that the system was borrowed from 
Roman construction. Wattle and daub had been found at 
Wroxeter with beams forming a framework for the wall and 
plaster, Reinforced concrete at the present day was an adapta- 
tion of the same principles. 


Sir Wuas Hore replied that the investigation was not 
complete, as much material had still to be cleared away, but the 
next report would supply further details. Colonel Hawley and 
himself hoped to continue on the same modest scale, ax ‘there 

+ had been no break in the work hitherto, and continuity wax 
desirable in every way. 


‘The Parsiwevr was interested in the new structural details 
brought to light during the short end ecnomicl season, ‘The 
system of timbering was familiar to himself from excavations on 
ancient sites in Crete, where a timber frame bad been necessary 
to hold together stone rubble and sun-dried bricks, As early as 
2000 2.0, beams were used foe walling in boriaontal, runsvetoe, 
‘and vertical positions, and finally came to support immense weights 
ofashlar. In restoring the buildings, girders replaced the beams. 
‘The system went back in Italy to the Terramara period, similar 
conditions clearly producing similar results. ‘The Society had 
reason to be to Sir William Hope and Colone. Hawley 
for continuing the work at Old Sarum as well as for presenting 
report of so much interest." ” 


Sir Wruzax Sr. Jonx Hore, LittD, D.CL., read the 
following note on the tombs of two bishops in the cathedral 
church of Salisbury : 


the third arch from the east on either side, are two prominent 
canopied tombs. For some time they have been and are 
claimed by various writers as the tombs of bis 
Bingham on the north and of bishop William of York on the 
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south. I may point out incidentally that bishop Robert died 
in 1246, and is believed to have been the first bishop to be 
buried in the new church, but since the high altar was not 
hallowed until 1258 it is difficult to understand how he could 
have been buried in the unfinished presbytery. ‘The same re- 
task applies to bishop Willian, who died in 1265-6, bat he is 
said by some authorities to have been buried ad altare Sancti 
Iohannis coram altare apostolorum. ‘This, however, was one of 
the three eltars hallowell in 1285, and stood at the east end of 
the north aisle of the presbytery. 

“A ahott time ago the Rev. Christopher Wordeworth, subdean 
of Salisbury, asked my opinion as to the date of the tomb 
ascribed to bishop William, adding that its canopy was oma~ 
mented with ball-fowers. I had an opportunity soon afterwards 
of standing with the subdean in the presbytery at Salisbury 
and of examining the two tombs. Both are works unquestloa- 
ably of the fourteenth and not the thirteenth century, and unless 
evidence to the contrary is forthcoming from some quarter un- 
known to me, it is difficult, in my opinion, to associate with 
them any longer the names of bishop Robert and bishop William. 
‘Whose tombs then can they be? 

‘The latest word upon the subject is to be found in «paper 
nublished only a few years ago by the late Mr. A. R. Malden, 
8.4. on ‘The burial places of the bishops of Salisbury’? In 

describing (on p. $48) an opening of the tomb on the north side 
of the presbytery in 1900, when the xemains of a bishop were 
seen in it, Mr. Malden writes: 
Robert Bingham (1229-46) was buried on the north side of the pres- 
bytery, where there is a large tomb surmounted by an arch. 
Cue the monument on the south side, Mr. Malden writes 
P 
‘There seems to be no difference of opinion as to the position of the 
tomb of William of Yorke (1247-56), or as he is called in the Obit 

Kalends"}William of Wilton. Its on the south side of the presbytery 
‘opposite fo that of Bishop Bingham. 
‘As to there being ‘no difference of opinion’ with regard to the 
ascription of this tomb, it is interesting to note that John 
Brit in History and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church 
Of Salisbury, published in 1886 but with a preface written in 
1815, in describing the two monuments under notice states 
{p,,96) thet the, northern one is ‘conjectured to belong to 

shop Bingham’, while concerning the southern he writes: 
‘Tt is said to cover the remains of William of York who died 
1687 [sic], but the style of the arch indicates a later age.” 


3 Wille, Arch. and Nat. Hist. Magaxine, xxvii, 399, 
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1 the plan of the chureh published by Dodevorth in 1614 
the tombs numbered by him as no, 20 and no. 25 are assigned, 
as now, to bishop Bingham and bishop William of York, 

‘Phe same ascriptions are to be found on the important plan 
published by Richard Gough in 1796," and made before the 
Ghurch vas bo unhappily dealt with by Wyatt, Gough aio 
notes a monument in the last bay of the quize behind the stalls 
fon the south side, numbered 25, as that of bishop Simon of 
Ghent, and another, numbered 28, in the corresponding place 
con the north side as that of ‘Bishop Robert (sic) Mortlval’. 
Both bave since disappeared. 

"There ean, I think, be little doubt that Richard Gough ix 
reponse for amigning the two tombs tn the preytery to 
bishop Robert and bishop William, since all the earlier autho- 
rities that I have been able to consult tell a different tale. 

Tn 1788 and again in 1774 there was published in London 
a work entitled Description of that admirable structure the 
cathedral church of Salisbury, the wuthorship of which is geue- 
rally ascribed to one Francis Price. It contains a description 
of all the inseribed monuments then in the church, But this 
seems to have been taken verbatim and literatim from an earlier 
work, first published in Fleet Street, London, by E,Curll in 1719, 
of which a second edition appeared in 1728. 

‘The several editions of both works all contain this passage: 

In tho North tale on tho sido of the Quire undor an arch in the wall 

Nios Blaop Haper de Martial (with only's. Grose exaboued on his tomb) 

who died 14 Afayoh 1920, 

Neither work mentions the southern tomb, but it will be noted, 
from the passage just quoted, that the northern tomb from 
MITA backwards to ut least L719 had an ascription differont 
from that which Gough has given, 

‘The next authority to be cited is a much earlier but quite 
1s good a one, namely John Leland, who in his well-known 
Usinerary writes in this wise: 

In Proabytaro ox parte Bor. 
Audelay Episoopas Seca, 
ogeres Moreyals Eplssopes Serum, 
i plurima hie eoutuiteocleine. 
Oblit Ee die mensis Marti, ae-D, 1002 (We) 
Bx parte Australi Presbyt. 
Simon de Gandavo Bpds Sartm : obit 
‘-D. 1297 [oe) 4 Nonaa Aye. 
In med, Pres 
Robertua W vile Bpos Sarum, 


















+ Sepulchral Monumente, vol. 
* Now edition by Lucy Toul 





1, score, pl oe, 
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sn faa monuments tat of iho Audley nel san 
ing, where the wwas probably placed formerly, 
in the boy east of the tomb at present called bishop Robert 
Bingbam's, which Leland assigns to Roger Mortival. 
 moniment of bishop Robert Wyville, with its curious 
brass, has been moved elsewhere, but the tomb that Leland calls 
Simon of Ghent's still faces the tomb of Roger Mortival, 
Leland may be wrong as to his dates, but hardly in properly 
describing the tombs as ‘in the presbytery on the north side's 
and ‘on the south side of the presbytery 
‘A final and. far stronger authority is. afforded by certain 
directions in a ifteenth-oentury Sarum Ordinale and Castomary 
now inthe British Museum. In this the order De modo tur 
jfeandi altare at the frst evensong on Christmas Day and other 
Gouble feasts begins with a direction: first for the ceremonial 
cating of the high ltr by two pits then for thr ensing 
the altars immediately outside the presbytery, four by one 
priest, three by the other. If the bishop were present and took 
The place of one priest as executor offeii he censed the high 
altar only, going round it and censing the right or south horn 
while the priest censed the left or north horn. Both then took 
their places on the farthest step from the altar, fist bowing 
themselves tovards the altar; afterwards the bishop censed the 
tomb of Dan Simon the bishop, and the priest the tomb of 
Dan Roger the bishop. ‘The Latin direction is quite clear: 
iin itafque)poratis, ad extremum gradu ante altre uterque'#e 
tuaes od Ste” cplenigs poses lnamsaae eostem Dowie Breas 
epseopi, excellentiore vero tumbam domini Roger epiacopi 
‘And it is perfectly certain that these tombs were in the pres- 
bytery and not somewhere outside it, as Gough and later writers 
have assumed. 
‘dent therefore that the monument now called William 
really that of Simon of Ghent, and the one called 
Robert Bingham’s that of Roger Mortival’: and be it remem- 
bered that when Leland saw them they still bore inscriptions 
by which their identity could be established. 
‘The architectural evidence is likewise in favour of this view. 
‘The tomb of Simon of Ghent has an ogee eanopy with shafts 
Aecorated with the ball-lower characteristic of work done temp, 
King Edward 11, and conforms quite well with the date of the 
bishop's death in 1815 (fg. 1). 
"The tomb of Roger Mortival is of somewhat Inter character, 











» Arundel MS. 190. There is an eat 
of the latter part of the fourteenth century. 
1 Fyero, Veo of Sarum (1898), i, 115. 





copy (MS. 175) at Salisbury 
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and has for crockets charming figures of sleeping angels. Bishop 
Roger died early in 1980, and ‘the monument bears every ap- 
pearance of having been set up then or soon afterwards (fig. 2). 

One more point. Each tom is covered by a flat marble slab 
with the casement of a lost brass. ‘That over bishop Simon 
was a hal€length figure of the bishop holding before his breast 
an inscription of some kind. ‘That over bishop Roger had « 
hal-length figure of him with his crosier full-size set upon or 
within a floriated cross, ‘The cross has a square set lovengewize 
on either side of the upper leaf, and two other like squares 
delow thesideleaves. ‘The bishop seems to have held before hint 
atablet of some sort. ‘These must, therefore, no longer be quoted, 
as they are by Haines and other writers, as of the thirteenth 
century, but be put in their proper places as lost brasses of the 
first half of the fourteenth century. 





Rev. E. EB. Donzaxe rose in defence of the Bingham tradition, 
which was an old one in Salisbury and had been upheld by the 
late Mr. Arthur Malden. He admitted that facts both old and 
new had been ably handled in the paper, and the architectural 
evidence rather shook his own belief in the tradition, Accordiny 
to the Selisbury service-book, Bingham Jay on the north side 
of the presbytery: he had eacoeeed Riduard. Boore, the fret 
founder of the new church. After the latter's translation to 
Durham, Bingham had carried on the work and was regarded 
as the second founder of the church ; hence he would be fittingly 
buried on the north side of the high altar, with his successor 
William of York on the opposite side. Leland’s dates were 
wrong and his evidence was the less disconcerting. ‘The follow- 
ing memorandum signed by Mr. Malden and kindly supplied 

Ganon Christopher Wordsworth, subdean.of “Salisbury, 
threw light on what was to himself a painful incident: ‘On 
Friday, 7 December 1900, the tomb of Robert Bingham, bishop 
‘of Salisbury 1229-46, was opened in the wee of Canon 
E. R. Bernard, chancellor of the cathedral, C. W. Holgate, 
registrar of the diocese, A. R. Malden, deputy registrar and 
chapter-clerk, Rev. E. B. Dorling, vicar of Burcombe, Rev. 
‘A, E. G. Peters and Rev. R. G. Bartelot, missioners of the 
Society of St. Andrew, C. Blomfield, Esq., architect, Rev. 0. 
Smith-Bingham, Mrs. Bingham and their son, G. Wreemantle 
and R. Adey, vergers, Robert Brindley, clerk of the works, and 
oper, aason, with tro labourers.” Tae alab was removed, and 
it was then found that there was another large Parbeck slab 
over the grave, ‘The stones on the south side of this were then 
removed, and two of the side stones taken out, when the coffin 
was discovered. It was made of wood with @ leaden outside 
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covering, and the top had fallen in, When the lead was bent 
back, s chalice (lying on its side near the left shoulder), a 
wooden pastoral staff and metal buckle were seen, also the bone 
of the left arm, one thigh-bone, and part of the vertebrae. ‘The 





MEDIEVAL PATBN AT PENTROBIN CHUNOH, FLINTSETRE. 


bones were covered with a dark substance which crambled on 
being touched, probably the remains of vestments. It was 
‘thought undesirable to disturb the remains further.’ At the 
moment of opening the tomb, a faint and beautiful odour as of 
Incense was woticed. ‘The investigation was primarily due to 
the Rev. O, Smith-Bingham, who promised to restore the brass 
if he were satisfied that the tomb was that of his ancestor. The 
inference was that the evidence was not convincing. 
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Sir Wi1am Hore admitted that Leland sometimes tripped 
in the matter of dates, but held that he was extremely accurate 
in his facts and knew much about ancient buildings. In the 
historian’s time everything was going on as it had been for 
centuries, and excellent sources of information were then acces- 
sible. The consing of tombs had not then been discontinued, 
and Leland could have made notes on the spot, Ax actual 
documents of the church referred to the manner of censing the 
tombs, there was hardly room for any doubt as to the ascription 
to Simon and Roger. 


Sir Wotan Sr, Jouy Hore exhibited a silver-gilt paten 
(see p. 189) from Pentrobin or Pentrehobin chureb, Flintshire, 
‘on which he read the following note: 

which Tam enabled to exhibit through the kinda 
W. ¥. John Timbrell ie 6t in. in, diameter, and ry 
silver-gilt, with one single depression, and so belongs to t} 
form fit of Hope and ‘Fallow’ class ification, vee 

‘The device in the middle consists of a large cross paty on 
hatched ground, enclosed by three concentiie rings, of which 
the second is dotted: the diameter of the whole is 1} in. 

‘There is also a second cross paty, also on a hatched ground, 
but within a single ring, in all $ in. in diameter, engraved upon 
‘te rim of the paten, 

There are not any hall-marks; but the paten probably dates 
from about 1510, Whether it be of English make or not is 
a question. ‘The use of a mere cross for the eentral device is at 
present unknown as regards English redieval putes, and the 
second cross on the rim is another exceptional feature, found 
here only on Bishop Foxe's gold paten of 1507-8 at Oxford, 
and on a later paten c, 1520 at Earls Colne in Essex. A con. 
sensus of rather inclines to a foreign source for the 
paten, which is in any case one of much interest. 

















‘Mr. Lyoy Troxsow thought the paten was of foreign origin, 
as English examples usually had the Dextera Dei. ‘The marks 
on the rim might have been an eraure ora foreign assay, which 
took « zigmag form, the English soraping being straight and not 
so.deep. 


Rev. Li Grusenrson said that if there mark 
there shoald also have been a hallmarks) ™ 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these eommunicati 
and exhibition, : kar! 
3 Arch. Jour, xliii, 159, 
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‘Tuunspay, 18th Arn 1916. 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt, D.Litt, F-RS., Presi- 
dent, and afterwards Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, 
Knt, LL.D., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors : 


From the Author :—The chancol of English churches. By Francis Bond. 
‘vo. Oxford, 1916. 


The hundred of Ex 





From the Author : 
Thistory of the priveipal manors in Exminster hundred. Index to 
yevenjon Eeminstr hundred and the manors in the mime, By Rev. 

J. Reichel, RSA. 8vo, n.p. 1916. 


stor in early times, ‘The early 


Notice was given of the Anniversary Meeting to be held on 
‘Thursday, 11th May, at 2pm, and ‘lists were read of the 
Fellows proposed as ‘President, Council, and Officers for the 
ensuing year. 


Epwm Farsnrir, Esq. LLD., F.S.A., read the following 
notes about three Greek crosses—one from the Parthenon at 
Athens, and two from the ruins at Elefsis : 


‘The interest of these crosses depends in a great measure upon 
the places in which they are. ‘I'he first cross is very carefully 
ineised, not merely scratched, upon the sixth column on the left 
side of the Parthenon as you approach it from the Propylaea. 
‘The other two are carved upon two very curious pillars wl 
doubt came from the great buildings at Elefsis, probably from 
‘the temple, and were used in the small Byzantine church of 
St. Zachariah, which was built on the hill behind the tem 
out of the ruins, ‘These two pillars are now standing outsid 
the museum into which the old church of St. Zachariah was 
converted within the last fifty years. A new church dedicated 
to the same saint has been built a few hundred yards farther 
along the hill. These crosses also are very earefally out. 

T begin by saying a few words upon the title of my notes, 

‘Three Greek crosses. ‘These objects certainly are Greek 
crosses because they’ were made in Greece and are, the represen- 
tation on Greek buildings of a Greek’s conception of the cross at 
the time they were incised. But they are not what are popu- 
larly called ‘Greek crosses. I have tried very hard to get a neat 

ular definition of a Greek cross. Lhavé consulted Dr. Mason 

ales Hisar of the Eastern Church, Me. Lethebys interest 

ing work, and Viollet-le-Duc in vain to get a definition worthy. 
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of a learned Society, and I have reluctantly fallen back on Sir 
‘Walter Scott's. My quotation is taken from the novel of Count 
Robert of Paris, and is pt by Sir Walter into the mouth of the 
Beumenical Patriarch Zosimus. ‘The patriarch’s speech, acco 
jing to Sir Walter Scott, took place at a Great Couneil of the 
Empire in the palace of the Blachernae when the approach of 
the Crusaders under Godfrey de Bouillon was announced by the 
Emperor Alexius Comnenus to his council. ‘The patriarch's 
‘contribution to the discussion is this: After speaking of the 
possibility of the Cruseders making a permanent settlement in the 
empire, he says: ‘I trust that no settlement made under the 
Latins will be permitted by your Majesty to establish itself in 
which the Cross shall not be elevated with limbs of the same 
length instead of that irregular and most damnable error whi 
prolongs in Western Churches the nether limb of that most holy 
‘emblem.’ This no doubt expressed in flowery lan, Sir 
‘Walter Scott idea of a Greck eros and what a stil T Believe 
the popular idea. 

It is a curious comment on the speech put by Sir Walter 
Scott into the patriarch’s mouth that Godfrey de Bouillon cer- 
tainly did establish a settlement, and gave for the arms of the 
‘Terra Santa a cross with four equal arms, and equally certain 
‘that the Hospitaller Order of Saint John fixed for its bedge 
across which we call the Maltese cross (a shape of cross which 
‘was in common, indeed general use, all over the Eaxt as a form 
‘of omamental cross from the earliest time), and which also has 
four equal arms. Professor Ramsay and Miss Bell, in their book 
on the churches at the Kara Dagh and elsewhere, use the term 
“Greek Cross’ for a cross with equal limbs, and it may be that it 
is useless to contend against the practice of calling a cross with 
equal limbs so. But the Byzantine Greeks certainly did not 
accept that as their conception of the shape of a cross. 

Procopius, in his work called ‘Peri Ktismaton °, describing the 
Church of the Apostles at Constantinople, says that it was 
‘cruciform’, and thet the eastern and transverse arms were 
equal, but that the part towards the west of the crossing 
was as much longer than the other parts as was necessary to 
make the church in the shape of a cross. ‘Therefore in the sixth 
century Procopius did not consider that to be a cross the limbs 
must be equal. ‘The architects of Procopius's time, and certain] 
those who built and ornamented Sofia and St. John’ 
Church and the Great Church at Ephesus, did not think so, 
‘The ‘Byzantine cross which appears in all the buildings built or 
decorated in the reign of Justinian shows their. conception of 
Berom, Ttis carteinly the most beactifal of ell forms. 

It is very difficult to generalize upon the difference the Greeks 
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made between crosses with equal arms, which are ornaments in 
abundant use, particularly when represented in a circle, and one 
made of the description given by Procopius. I think when they 
{tol 6 Gow merely ana degowetive ommend it-wasmaddo im ven 
sort of shape ; but if the cross was intended to be a sacred symbol 
upon a building, it was made gs a cross should be. Tn trying to 
arrive at this, E have taken pietures of a number of crosses col- 
lected from buildings of different dates in countries where Greek 
was spoken’ wherever I could find them. I have often tried to 
arrange them approximately according to their dates, and up to 
@ certain date that is not difiealt. “The result of this ia that 
T think the Greeks used every sort of cross indiscriminately as 
ornaments, but not I think when they were intended as abel 
and that all the symbolical crosses after the sixth century were 
Byzantine in shape, and particularly so on tombs. 

‘But to return to the three Greek crosses, the subject of this - 


per. 

Previous to the War it was my habit every year to spend 
a portion of it at a home Ihave in Smyrna. A few years ago, 
on my way from Smyraa to England, I had to spend compulsorily 
some days in Athens, and I was interested ia examining the in- 
tdaed and aeretched Reclptions of various sorts on the walla and 
pillars of the Parthienon, and also the action of the shot and 
shells which exploded against the building at the bombardment. 
T took photographs of some of these. 

On the sixth pillar. on the left side as approached from the 
Propylaea, I found that a cross had been, not scratched, but, as 
I have said, incised with great care. At the time I thought 
it might be a consecration cross cut upon the pillar. when 
‘temple was tured into a church, and I took photographs of it, 
more with the idea of preserving the fact of its existence than of 
exhibiting it, but I never examined it closely, though I-used to 
look at it as I passed by Athens year by year. Ido.not know 
that ft was a great discovery, but it was unknown the 
guides, and I have impressed’ upon them the necessity: of looking 
after it and interesting people in it. 4 os 

‘Two years ago I tumed my photographs ini 
slider saat as sy ave lau deep wehtone Tol 
the cross some letters which I had not noticed: 
photograph. I hd them enlanged and showed 

fessor Commander Gardner, R.N., who told me that they: meant 
‘that the cross had been put in that place in fulfilment of a vow 
1y sae people, the jitials of whos maaga mere: sapaanate by 
letters engraved by the side of the cross below the words of 
dedication. 
I.determined therefore on. my way to Smyrna the last time. 
‘VOL, XXVIIE ® ie 
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went there, now two years ago, to examine the cross again, and 
if possible take a rubbing of it. I succeeded in_doing’ this 
and in finding that besides these letters, the letters iC XC NIKA 
were incised on the four ends of the cross. Unfortunately in 
the interval since I last saw it, the pillar had been scraped, and 
‘the cross, though not effaced, was much less evident than it had 
een before the cleaning, 1 propose to ask the Society to accept 
the rubbing I took notwithstanding that it is a very bad one, 
and some of the pieces I had to take separately, It gives the 
size of the cross, which is a material feature and is evidence of 
its existence. I also give a picture of the cross, which wax drawn 
from the rubbing and from my photographs, ‘Phe extreme 
length of the cross, excluding the little cross at the top, is 16 in 
‘the extreme breadth is 11in. From the bottom to the middle 
of the crossing is just over 9 in., and from there to the top just 
‘under 7 in., and the width 24 in. (fg. 1). 

‘On each side of the upper part of the cross will be observed 
the letters « ¢ (Epsilon, Epsilon) with four letters below each 
pair of Epsilon. ‘The four letters below I take to be the 
of the persons who had it incised. The letters above would 
represent the words Exo ebyfv or xoy edx fy or the plural, ax 
the case may be, ‘The names represented (sy the initials cannot 
be traced, “From the initials, they may be of two people or of 
eight. ‘The words of expressing © vow are familiar to us from 
two passages in the Acts of the Apostles, viz, the 18th verse 
of the 18th chapter, where St. Paul is recorded to have shaved hix 
head at Kenichrea(edye 2 Cixi and thesecondin the 28rd verve 
of the@Istchapter, ‘where St. fammes, telling St. Paul what he wished 
him to do to show he conformed to the Jewish law, says: ‘We have 
with us four men which have a vow on them’ (¢oly hyiv dvdpes 
rhooapes edxhv txovres tg! davrdv). ‘The persons wboneTanes 
srorepresented by the initials no doubthad made a vow which they 
fulfilled in this manner. Sailors have always been in the habit 
of making such vows, and it may be that this vow was in conse+ 
quence of their being saved from some peril of the sea. ‘There 
is nothing to support this idea on the pillar, but as a fact there 
were the pictures of vessels scratched upon the walls of the Par- 
thenon close by. ‘These have been scraped off. 

‘There is nothing to fix the date of the cross except the words 
TC XC NIKA carved on it and the ornamentation, ‘The orna~ 
mentation gives me the impretion of its not being earlier than 
the tenth or later than the twelfth century, but I have never 
seen a cross exactly like it. ‘There are many ornamental crosses 
in Greece. There is a small one on the wall of the 
church at Kissariani, and one over the door at Daphne. ‘There. 
are also several fragments with ornaments in the museum in the 
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‘Temple of Theseus, and one or more crosses with a somewhat 
similar decoration at St. Luke's in Stiri. But I have never seen 
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Fig. 1. onoss row tHe PARTHENON. 


any cross quite like the one in question. It almost looks as if 
it was copied from an ormament. But as a fact I never saw 
votive cross before, and should not know where to look for 
ones -Teame upon this by accident 

? 
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to speak, an authorized place, is 
ona coin of Leo the Isaurian as 
a legend without a cross, and, as 
upon the coin appears the naane 
of his son Constantine, it must 
have been in use in the eighth 
century, But the Emperor Leo 
was apparently in the habit of 
using the cross with the letters, 
for Mr. Yan Millingen in his 
account of the walls of Constan- 
tinople, in giving a-deseription 
of a cross on a part of the wall 
built, by Leo the Isaurian, shows 
a sketch of it with the letters 
TC XC NIKA in the four angles 
of the cross. On a coin of John 
Zimiskes, who was emperor be- 
tween 969 and 976, is repre- 
sented a figure of our Lord on 
one side and on the reverse a cross 
with the letters TC XC NIKA. 
So that, as far as the letters are 
concerned, while one may be con- 
fident that they were used from 
8 very early period, I do not 
think their tse with a cross could 
be put earlier than the reign of 
Leo, and I should think itis more 
Tikely that our cross is of the 
tenth than the eighth eantury, 
and I think even later. 
‘This ends the story of the cross 
in the Parthenon, 
On the occasion of the same 
yirtto Athens T drove to Elis 
.erond which passes Daphne, 
‘Bt that time T examined for the 
first time the two pillars with 
‘the two other crosses I wish to 
exhibit, ‘The two pillars upon 
which “the crosses are incised 
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Before'I found the crosses I was attracted by the appearance 
of the pillars, which were of a form which one did not expect, at 
least I'did not expect, to see in Greece. They are very plain, 
almost Egyptian in appearance. It was in examining the 
pillars that I noticed the crosses. On reversing the photograph, 
it will be seen that when the cross was put upon the pillars, 
which was no doubt when they were in the church, the 
smaller end was used as a capital and the larger end as the base. 
‘When they were taken out of the church some years ago, they 
were again reversed and put in in the way in which they had no 
doubt Bosn originally exited in the temple, that is to bay, with 
a capital larger than the base ; and so as the cross stands now it 
is with the longest end at the top. ‘The crosses are of the usual 
Byzantine form. ‘They are cut so as to fit between two of the 
divisions of the pillars, but, owing to the shape of the pillars, the 
midile division does not go quite straight through the cross. 

‘The church is a small building, and when I first went to 
Elefsis, 54 years ago, I think it was still a church. I believe 
the pillars Yormed part of the HLonostasis "There are holes in 
them into which the woodwork was fixed. ‘The next time I went 
there they were outside. 

‘According to the measurements I made, the length of the 
cross is a little over 1 ft, the breadth a little over 6 in., the 
length of the upper limb just 5} in., and the length of the lower 
limb just 63 in. I have nothing further to-say about the two 
crosses, except that they are quite representative and may have 
been made any time after the year 390, when the temple was 
aaseeyeh el the Elemsinian meters carne to an end 

Uj ing over some on. the is, 
7 AE i ors soe Sgr the Ml at Bik 
upon it, no doubt from the church. A few days later, among 
the! its on the Acropolis at Athens, near the Erect 
7 ‘one of a pillar, probably used in the interior of that 
building when it was a church, with a cross carved upon it of @ 
Byzantine shape, I should think later in date than the crosses at 

is. Probably it was not an uncommon practice to. cat 
‘crosses on pillars, but this was the only one I found there or, to 
the Best of my recollection, in Greece 

T sap pillars at Elefsis were part of a very old build: 
fag of which there are ebundant traces in the exeavations, per- 
tpg, the vey earlier, foe the fragmests of Ube geliteasiis 
which remain show that the later decoration of the templé and 
‘buildings must have been gorgeous and ornate, ij 


‘The Parsipesr said the Byzantine cross was remarkable, and 
talsed Yarlous questions. ‘The. popdlar notion was that, the 
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Greek cross was equallimbed, but the usual ecclesiastical cross 
in the fifth and sixth centuries was practically of the Latin 
form. ‘The equal-limbed cross, on the other hand, existed at an 
early date and occurred at Silchester. It was associated with an 
altar on coins of Constantine, and as a pagan symbol had a much 
‘earlier history, as in Syria and Egypt, ‘The symbolic spots on 
the cow of Hathor were decorated with equal-limbed crosses in- 
tended to represent the stars, andassuch theform becamean almost 
‘universal pictograph. A discovery of his own in Crete* showed 
its prehistoric use of that type. In the palace of Knossos, dating 
about 1600 2.0, and contemporary with the beginning of the 
New Empire of Egypt, a shrine-deposit was found containing 
‘a marble cross with equal limbs and faience representative of the 
snake-goddess with Egyptian elements. He showed an example 
of the so-called Christian monogram on a coin of the third 
century 1.c., where it clearly referred to an individual magis- 
trate.of Tarentum ; it was only appropriated later for Christian 
purposes. ‘The Latin eros occurred on a coin with the vision 
of Constantine, and was often seen on a pyramidal base: 
parallel case in his opinion was the Bledlow cross on the Chil- 
terns, near Princes Risborough, which was probably in opposi- 
tion to the pagan whitehorse, near Uflngton, Excressences 
9] on the limbs later, and led to such forms as that from 
enon exhibited by Dr. Freshtfield, which was later than 
the coin-types of the tenth century. 


‘Mr, Epwoxr Fntearcewp, Jun,, said that he knew of no example 
‘f such a cross in North’ Africa, ‘Three collections of 
crosses in North ‘Africa’ had a special i f their own, 
‘These collections vere'in the church at Enfida, half-way between 
‘Tunis and Sousee, where 'a collection of mosaic tombs was dis- 
covered showing nearly every kind of cross, including the X P 
and plain Latin and Greek forms, Another collection was pre- 
served in the Alexandria Museum, where the Latin and the 
Greek crosses would be found side by side, ‘The third collection 
wast be found n the monastic churches at Sohagin Egypt up- 
posed to date from the time of the second Theodosius, "In these 
two churches examples of the Latin and Greek eross snd the s0- 
called Maltese cross would be found, but no example of the X P, 
‘Am account of the forms of cross and monogram discovered in 
North Africa’ was to be found in vol. ii, p. 115, footnote, of 
Stéphane Gsell’s Les Monuments antiques de Algérie: Paris, 
1901. ‘M, Geell illustrated nothing like the Parthenon example. 
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Sir Hencvurs Reap was glad to see Dr. Freshfield after his 
long absence from the meetings, and was not surprised at the 
opt of illustration, as that was always ex with the 
author's papers. ‘The Parthenon cross differed in his opini 
from any other shown, as it was not suitable for syttng in 
stone, but seemed tobe a pen-and-ink design, calligraphic 
father tun sculptural; and St was therefore’ al’ the’ more 
astonishing on a column of the Parthenon. 





Dr. Farsurrexp, in reply, said that at first he looked on the 
cross as copied from a jewel, some traveller having perhaps seen 
such an ornament worn by a woman of the country. He 
‘that the design looked like a sketch; but in spite of all his 
efforts the cross eluded classification. 


‘The Cuammas offered the best thanks of the meeting to 
Dr. Freshfield for his interesting contribution on a subject with 
lah he was above all competent to dea, and sll hoped. that 
farther research would enable one to date a building by the 
crosses it contained. 


Captain J, E. Actann, F.S.A., as Local Secretary for Dorset, 
communicated ‘the recent discovery of ancient burials at Dor- 
chester. On the north-west side of the town a camp for German 
prisoners of war hed been formed, and in December, 1915, during 
some constructive work, a stone coffin and its cover were dis- 
covered. Inside the coffin was a skeleton with head to the west, 
‘but there was no trace of pottery or grave furniture of any kind, 
Sul ly another stone coffin and a lead coffin were dis- 

|. In the Dorchester Museum was another cofin, identical 
with that first found, which was discovered in 1855 in the same 
site. At present excavation was out of the question, but i€ was 
hoped that an opportunity might occur at a later date. 


Mr. Bosuz-Fox held that there was no evidence as to date: 
neither lead nor stone coffins belonged particularly to the Roman 

jod. On the other side of the town 200 burials, which had 
‘ielded a few Roman remains, had been found. 


* Sir Waizasc Hore remarked, in reference to the western 
Para the Head, thet there bad bem, < push of Site tt 





Be Dates Sos orld Same Hed syne ital ot in 
burials and surroundings. The orientation was presumably 
Christian, therefore there would be no grave-furniture to show 
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‘the date and nationality of the dead; if Roman, they would date 
from the fourth century. ‘The coffin-lid, 15 in. thick, was too 
massive for any later period, and an outline of the sword found 
in the same cutting might help to fix the date. Roman lead 
coffins were often ornamented with a bead-and-reel pattern, but 
as there was no mention of decoration, the coffins were presum- 
ably quite plain, 


‘The Cnatmay welcomed the paper axa local secretary's re 
portyand regretted the absence of such details ae the extreme 
length of the coffin and its general shape. On the evidence 
available he was inclined to date the find as Roman, as it was 
far from any building and had no relation to the ancient camp. 
Tt would be rash to say more'at present, but the balance of 
‘evidence was in favour of such an origin, Captain Acland would 
receive the Society's thanks for his report, 





The Rev. R, B. Carox, M.A, exhibited the matrix of the 
seal of William de Salperwick recently discovered in Hepworth 
churchyard, Suffolk. ‘The matrix is described and illustrated in 
the Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology, xv, 258. 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications 
and exhibitions. 


‘Taunspay, 4th May 1916. 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt., D.Litt., FIRS, Presi- 
dent, in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be retumed to the donors: 


rom the Raitor :— Abstracts of the charters and other documents eox- 
tained in the chartalary ofthe Cistercian abbey of Fountains, Raited 
by W.T, Lancaster, FS.A. 2 vole, Gro, Leeds, 1016, 

From the Committee of the Museum and Art Gallery, Reading—The 
Pig Zot at lca,» Geseiptive account. "by Thomae By, 

‘Ar Scot. vo, Readiag, 1916. 

‘From the Pablie Record Ofice :— : 
‘1, Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward IIT, 1974-7, 
2! Calendar of State Papers, America and West indies, 1704-5, 

From B. Towry Whyte, Eeq.,F-S.A. :—Water-colour -of the west 
oor of Whitby Abbey! inede ta 1600 hy the Sones 
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A. special vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Lancaster for 
his gift to the library. x 

Notice was again given of the Anni ‘Meeting to be 
held on Thursday, 11th May, st 2pm. and lists were read of 
the Fellows proposed as President, Council, and Officers for the 
ensuing year. 

‘The Right Rev. Brsuor Browse, D-D., D.C.L,, Vice-President, 
read a paper on the Llywell stone in the British Museum, in 
which he ‘that the scenes incised on one side were of 


‘the nature off picture-writing. He also that the pos- 
sible origin of Opams could be explained by the fact that the 
various symbols could be represented by the hand and fingers. 


Bishop Browwe also read a paper on the ivory chair of 
Maximian at Ravenna, in which he suggested that the orma- 
mentation upon it could be connected with that on the Ruth- 
well and Bewenstle eroses. sas ae 

Bishop Browne's papers on the origin of Ogams i 
of Maxinian are printed oa pp. 25861, below. 








Sir Manrm Conway had on more than one occasion cited 
Ravenna parallels to the Ruthwell and Beweastle crosses, espe- 
cially in the case of the figures with haloes, which appeared 
under a round arch or a round-headed depression on the shafts. 
‘There were also Coptic parallel from Egypt, end the ivory 
throne showed that there was Coptic influence at Ravenna. 
One of the panels represented the baptism of Christ, who was 
shown as a-child. Tt was a curious fact that between’ the third 
and sixth centuries Christ was normally so represented in that 
scene. The earliest representation of the baptism was in the 
catacomb of Callixtus, where both John the Baptist and our 
Lord appeared as young men; but in the same catacomb there 
was a wall-painting of the third century showing Him as a 
child, and another st Rome of the fourth century; afid such 
was the rule on objects that could be assigned to’ Asia 
‘Minor, or Syria, Like most other indications, the Ravenna 
throne pointed to the Levant as the source of that type of. the 
baptism, Possibly owing to the misfortunes of Ravenna, work- 
sen rere cat dei and worked on the Bewcastle and Bath: 

crdsses. 


Professor Lermany stated that about two centuries ago, as 
‘wag well known, a head of a cross was found at Bewcastle which 
had a short runic inscription. This, even Professor Cook seemed 
to allow, was of early date, but the it was too small 
to have belonged to the great cross. It would have been a 
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remarkable chance if the great cross, which we supposed to be 
seventh-century work, should in fact be late, although there 
was another unrelated cross of the seventh century standing 
lose by. ‘The probability was that the fragment, was from 
4 foot cross or other companion to the great cros, and that both 
were equally ex. 

‘As to the authenticity of the runes with the name of Alch- 
frith, he had tried the following test: After making a tracing 
of the runes from Profesor Collingwood photograph so as to 
have all marks in their true position as a basis, he made from 
ita set of other tracings on which were severally put down the 
strokes which could best be identified from the older representa- 
tions of the inscription—from Smith's in the Gentleman's Maga- 
sine’ to that which was fortunately published by Maughan in 
wal x of the vchasological Journad before he had any theory 
of interpretation. He then laid these tracings one over the 
other, obtaining thus a composite result which confirmed 
Maughan's final version very largely indeed with practical 
Certainty for the first three lines and the name Alchfrith; the 
rest was very doubtful. 

‘He had also observed that the figure carrying a hawk, which 
vwas carved on the cross, was curiously like figures bearing birds 
on their left, hands, which occurred on several of the older Saxon 
coins, one of which was assigned to Aldfrith of Northumbria in 
the British Museum Catalogue of Coins. ‘The figure on the 
ross, like those on the coins, was doubtless what may be called 
a ‘portrait’, and the coins decided against Professor Cook’s 
contention that hawking was unknown in Britain until the 
ninth century, 





Sir Huncones Ruan referred to Mr. Dalton's treatment of 
Byzantine art in all but its architectural phase: six pages were 
devoted to the chair of Maximian, and all the essential points 

, Grune ‘Tas ie at distinction betmeen the act (and 
possibly the origin) o re on the front, and 
Tie ortamental ictal, thet had diferent, rototype. "The 
srival of that type in northern England from the Eaat was alse 
explained in Mr. Dalton’s book. ‘The only theory that, stood 
the test of investigation was that England was not indebted 
to foreign craftsmen, but imported as models many of the 
smaller portable specimens of Byzantine art. ‘The Ggure-subjects, 
on the other hand, were of Greek descent, as for instance the: 
St, Michael ivory in the British Museum, 


* 0, M. Dalton, Bysantine Art and. Archaeology, 204. 
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‘The Secrerany thought thet Professor Cook’s theory was 
already exploded. The two cross-shafts must date from the 
seventh eeptary 5 and even if the tyle and jeonography gave 
no clue to the date, there was the evidence of the slab at 
Jedburgh, which had absolutly the same detail as the Ruthwell 
croon ft might have formed the side of « sercopbagus, and 
had been preserved because it was built into the twelfth-century 
church as a piece of second-hand material. He had recently 
been working on the Jedburgh tower, and was able to report 
that another fragment had been found in the rubble core. 


‘The Puestorxr thought the meeting had been most fortunate 
both in the papers and discussion. “The diffusion of artistic 
types in the country at that period was due expecially to the 
importation of embroideries like those found in Ej Sas- 
sanian embroideries were known to have been introduced in 
St. Cuthbert’s time. 


Bishop Browxs replied that the imports were not always 
of small size: Aldhclm, for instance, was said by Wiliam of 
Malmesbury to have imported a large work of art in the shape 
of a white marble altar, which from the dimensions given must 


have weighed a ton. 


‘Thanks ‘were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions. 





ANNIVERSARY. 
‘Tavuspay, 11th Mar 1916. 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt., D.Litt, BRS, 
President, in the Chair. é 


William Chapman Waller, Bsq., and Clement Oswald Skil- 
‘peck, Esq., were appointed scrutators of the ballot. 


‘The Parswwenr delivered the following address: 


Gevrceuen, z 
In spite of the War and the darkness ‘London streets, 
which has been the cause of injury fo more than one of 


members, the Society has been able not merely to. carry on 
Sor i nested liable octoecaeatloph guek withered ves! oon 
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‘The work of excavation, indeed, has been necessarily restricted 
to some supplementary ‘researches carried out. by Lt.-Colonel 
Heavley and Sir William Hope at Old Sarum, which have brought 
4o light interesting structural details. Financially the Society 
continues to be in a satisfactory position, 


I regret to say that our losses during the past year have been 
somewhat exceptionally severe, including as they do names of 
conspicuous eminence. To those who have passed away from 
natural causes must also be added others fallen in the field of 
battle, 

The following Fellows have died since the last Anniversary : 

William Cleverley Alexander. 17th April 1916, 

Harold Owen Bodvel-Roberts. — November 1915. 

‘Alfred Denton Cheney. 17th May 1915. 

Sir Arthur Herbert Church, K.C.V.0, ERS. 81st May 
1915. 

Robert Cochrane, [$.0., LL.D. 17th March 1916. 

William Hayman Cummings, Mus. Doe, 6th June 1915, 

Francis Frederick Fox. 80th May 1916. 

Sir George Laurence Gomme. 24th February 1916. 

John Harley. 4th June 1915. 

Richard Oliver Heslop. Sr March 1916. 

‘he Very Rev. Thomas William Jex-Blake, D.D. nd July 





1915. 
‘Lt.-Col. Valentine Hicks Labrow. @9th September 1915, 
Arthur Francis Leach, M.A. 28th Sey 1915, 


‘William Chambers Lefroy, M.A. 4th December 1915, 

Hon. Sir Schomberg Kerr McDonnell, G.C.V.0,, K.C.B. 
‘28rd November 1915. 

‘Henry Colley March, M.D. 15th February 1916, 

SirClenents Robert arian, K.C.B,S=.D. 80th January 

Francis Morgan Nichols, M.A. 9th December 1918, 

‘he Re. Hon. SirJohn Rij M.A. D.Litt, “17th Decem- 

1915. 

Col. Sir Clement Molyneux Royds, C.B. 28th January 1916. 

Rev, Emnest Bickersteth Savage, MLA. 22nd May 1916. 

Robert William Twigge. 

Wilfrid Ward. 9th April 1916, 


Honorary Fellow: 
Wolfgang Helbig. — October 1915: 
‘The following have resigned: 
Col, Robert William Edis, C.B. 
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George Rutter Fletcher. 

Col. Sir Reginald Hennell, Kt., C.V.O., D.S.0. 
John Lewis. 

‘The Rt, Hon. Sir Herbert Eustace Maxwell, Bt. 
‘Rev. Edmund Robert Nevill, B.A. 

Richard Duncan Radcliffe. 

Charles Robert Rivington. 


‘The following have been clected : 
Alfred Billson. 
‘Arthur Bonner. 
George Granville Buckley, M.D. 
Sir John James Burnett, Kt, LL.D. 
Toscelyn Plunket Bushe-Fox. 
Lake Gerald Dillon. 
‘Thomas Henry Fosbrooke. 
Sir John Pease Fry, Bty MLA. 
‘Walter Hindes 
benny Hammond, 
ugelo George Keby Hayter, MA. 
Se.Chanis Hateoyd Reed. Lit 
Richard Cyril Lockett. 
Oscar Charles Raphael. 
‘Walter Lewis Spiers. 
Edward Reginald Taylor. 
George Dudley Wallis, M.A. 
Albert Henry Whitin. 


‘The names of three of our members are written on the Roll of 
‘Honour as having fallen in their country's service in the course 
of the last ‘Mr. Hazoro Owzx Bopvzt-Ronrezs, the son 
of the late Sir Owen Roberts, F.S.A., elected in 1908, was wounded 
in the battle of Lao where be goed the Cross, and 
died in hospital near Dieppe in November 1915. ‘The death of 
‘Licct. Jour Hantzr followed even more closely on is wed 
to our Society, which took place on 4th March 1915. °On the 
outbreak of the war he had thrown up his work and enlisted in 
‘the Artists’ Rifles, subsequently receiving his Commission in the 
18th Worcestershire Regiment. He was killed in his first action 
ste Dardanelles, where he had bem. attached to the Kings 
‘Own Scottish Borderers, on 4th June 1915, after a mem! 

‘this Society of exactly three months. He had been 

historical research at the Record Office end had contabuted 

articles to the Hampshire volume of the Victoria History, 

and edited reports on the MSS. belonging to the Earl of Esséx 
+ Died 7th March 1916. * 
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andColonel Frewen. He was cogaged in editing, for the Historical 
‘Manuscripts Commission, the MSS. of Lady Mand Hastings. 





In Sir Scuonmens McDonvext, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., who died of 
wounds received in a communication trench between Ypres and 
Poperinghe on 15th November 1915, all those interested in the 





reservation of the ancient monuments of this country will 
Roplove the los of e powerful and energetic champion’ fe * 
largely contributed to the organized efforts of the Royal Commis- : 


sion on Historical Monuments and those of the Advisory Board 
aad kindred Commissions for Scotland, In 1911 he made a moving 
address to this Society on the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
‘and Monuments,  instancing some of the most outrageous cases 
‘of destruction, especially in the name of ‘restoration’, that had 
taken place in recent years and of which, as he justly remarked, 
St Albans abbey supplied the most glaring insance. ‘There ax 
I myself remember, Norman turrets that offered too solid a resis- 
‘tance to the restorer’s hand were actually broken up with the aid 
of blasting powder ! Itis not often, unfortunately, that such acts 
bring thefr own nemesis, but in this case it is some satisfaction 
to recall that the word ‘to grimthorpe’—with a little «g’—bas 
crossed the Atlantic and is a an American dictionary of 
the English as ‘to mutilate an ancient build 
Tetoradons, Tes csonventon tar for this dse of peer 
which should not be forgotten ! 

Since our former President, then, Sir John Lubbock, first 
psented in it tentative shape the Bill for the Proservation of 

fonuments, no oue has more effectively contributed to the cause 
that he had at heart than Sir Schomberg McDonnell. He was 
largely. responsible for the successful passing of the Ancient 
‘Monuments Consolidation and Amendment Act of 1918, 

A friend writes of him:* ‘No man will be more grievously 
missed by those, who enjoyed. bis friendship than’ “Pom” 
McDomell, as. ars sitions nicknamed | by his intimates, 

ith him an imperious mariner and a sharp tongue, anda witt 
witha), thinly concealeda fine chivalrous, end lovable characted 
He did not suffer fools gladly, but he would help them. Noman 

| could keep a confidence better than he, and no doubt he will be 
remembered as one of the ablest and most brilliant of private 
Secearicn” Ts something to hive won the private friendship 
and esteem of King Edwar Geo Lord Salisbury ; 
3 ix mr to have deserved i — ae 

‘He left London a fortnight. ago, with only one misgivin 
that hs halth might baa on of ig deste todo his Bi" ae 

} Proceedings, vol. sade, p. 16 
* The Times, 27th November 191 
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the front, His recent work at the Horse Guards was much 
appreciated by the G.O.C, Sir Francis Lloyd, and his. loss is 
sincerely mourned by all.” 

His last resting-place is marked by a simple mound in the 
little Flemish village of Abelle. 


Among losses from natural causes of which special mention may 
be made, are Dr. W. H. Cusmnwes (clected 6th March 1884; died 
6th June 1915), known to the world at large as a singer, con- 
uctor, aud composer, who was keenly interested in old music 
anc published a book on the origin and history of the National 
Anthem ; Dr. W. Jex-Braxe, who was for thirteen years head 
master of Rugby, and afterwards Dean of Wells elected 6th June 
1889 ; died nd July 1915), Among the additions to the school 
buildings with which he was connected was the erection of the 
School Museum. Mr. Rorren Frercumn (elected 2nd February 
1898; resigned from ill health Blst Decemben 1915 ; died 
‘th March 1916) was an assiduous member and Secretary of 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, and had 
made a special study of Welsh pedigrees, 


‘The fame of Sir Curwenrs Manxuasc (elected 12th December 
1861 ; died 80th January 1916) lies mainly in fields outside the 
scope of our Society. Between 1865 and 1878, however, he served 
several times on our Council, and in 1865-6 acted as an Auditor. 
His wide interests, moreover, which may truly be said to have 
ranged not only from China to Peru, but from Pole to Pole, 
covered: tiuch antiquarian ground. 'He published historical 
studies'on the Incas of Peru, on Columbus and other ‘ Ancient 
‘Mariners’, and was in turn Secretary and President. of the 
Hakluyt Society, Stray papers of his on the Pedigree of the 
Macklin Family, on the Bis of "Boglish Heraldry ht the 
Giste of Baden, and on «Silver Tena from Aplingtou Chia, 
Devon, were published in the Proceedings, and one on Little 
‘Horkesley Church appeared in Archacologia. 


In Mr, Antave Faaxcts Leace (clected 1892 died a8th Sep: 
tember 1915) the country has lost a well-known authority on 
eaclyhistory of education. “Among his works were. Schools 
atthe Reformation, The Schools of Medieval Engh ies of 
Winchester College, Bradfield College, and other schools, and 
much kindred material in the volumes Cee te 
History. Arnong his communications to this Society is a 

on St Paul Seal before Colet, and others on: ay cat on 
charters. 


In Dr. Ropexr Cocundxe (elected Srd March 1892 ; died 
Vou. Xxvitr @ 
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17th March 1916) the Society has lost an Trish antiquary of 
repute, He acted for many successively as Secretary and 
‘as President of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, and 
was HLM. Ins or of Ancient and National Monuments for 
‘the Board of Works in Ireland, having been at an earlier period 
its principal surveyor. 

Among bis principal publications were: The dntiqutee of 
the Western Islands of Scotland, The Ecclesiastical Antiquities 
‘of Howth, The Ancient Monuments of the County of Cork, and he 





made numerous contributions to the Journal af the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland, Archacologia Cambrensis, and other 
archaeological, architectural, and scientific publications, 

His work on the monuments of county Cork was an effort 
to initiate a classified, scientific record of the ancient remains of 
-each county, after the manner of the Ordnance Suroey Letters, 
compiled under Sir Thomas Larcom’s scheme in connexion with 
the Orduance Survey of Ireland. Dr. Cochrane had hoped to 
see this attempt followed by others in a general scheme to pro- 
duce a work similar to that performed by the Royal Commis- 
sions on Ancient Monuments for England, Scotland, and Wales, 
No Royal Commission on these lines has been constituted for 
Ireland, and the existing lists of ancient monuments there are 
‘neomplete and inaccurate. ‘Dr. Cochrane himself published 
‘aseries of illustrated Annual Reports to the Commissioners of 
‘Pablic Works on the Ancient and National Monumentsof Ireland, 
‘high are luminous accounts of his labours for their preservation, 

Of hig personality a friend writes as follows :* 

“Tn the death 6f Dr. Cochrane the architectural profession in 
‘Treland has lost one of its most cultured and distinguished 
‘members. He never aspired to brilliancy, or to attract public 
notice y but lie was marked by absolute thoroughness in all he 
‘undertook, and by extreme caution in the expression of his views 
upon any architectural or archaeological problem, not rashly 
hazarding ‘an ophion, sinless he wes sbeclotely certain of the 
fou upon which be stood, ‘To attain this, no study was too 

iborious for him to undertake.’ 


Sir Anrnun Hensexr Cavncy, Professor of Chemistry at the 
Royal Academy (elected 5th March 1896 ; died S1st May 1915), 
was the leading authority on.the chemistry of painting. As 
such he constantly rendered great: services to. arcbecological 
esearch in matters relating to his. studies, In connexion, 
Sor instance, with the antiquities of Corinium, in the Cirencester 
Museum, of which he wrote a Guide, he contributed valuable 
analyses of the pigments used in the Roman wall-paintings, He 

* Spish Builder and Engineer, 25th March 1016, 
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assisted in the same way in the publication of the materials from 
the Minoan Palace at, Knossos by sup} me with a careful 
analysis of the glaze, composition, aud pigments of the native 
faience found there. So, too, in a communication to this Society? 
he threw a new light on a class of Cypriote cylinders that had 
‘been formerly regarded as haematite, but which he showed to be 
cast in an imitative paste formed of cuprous sulphide. 

Sir Arthur Church's expert assistance towards the preservation 
of paintings in the National Collection and elsewhere was of 
great value, and was illustrated in a more modern instance by 
‘the case of the wall-paintings of the Houses of Parliament. For 
three years he was President of the Mineralogical Society, and 
Iitwelf added sovarel mineral species to those hither to Laown, 
He also published many books on agricultural chemistry in. 
cluding the standerd handbook. He had a great knowledge of 
precious stones, of which he left an important collection to the 
Nation, and was able to throw-much light on the substance and 
origin of ancient gems, He slso devoted much attention to 
Oriental metalwork and formed a fine collection, ultimately 
Dequeathed to the Ashmolean Museum. 












In Mr. Wiuenm Wano the Society has lost a distinguished 
‘member, though his connexion with it lasted little over a year. 
He was elected on 4th March 1915, and died on 9th April of 
this year. He is best known as the author of a Life of Newman, 
and be publishel many materials towards the history of the 
Boman Gatholie revival inthis country, including his Life and 
Times of Cardinal. Wiseman. But his labours had at most an 
indirect. relation to the work of our Society. 


We have suffered a it loss in the death of Sir Lavuzyee 
Gowore, who was ‘a member on 6th March 1879, and 
died on 24th February last. Born at Hammersmith, he was 
educated in the City ‘of London School, where he was @ contem- 
poruy of Mr. Asquith, and from his earliest years he. was 
interested in the history and antiquities of his native city. Hie 
‘connexion with the municipal affairs of London began over forty 

‘ago; and.he was for many years clerk to, the. “London. 
County Council, to the organization of which he devoted his 

tiring en with conspicuous success. 
wri He Mabine of London, published in 1911, nnd London, 
published in 1914, he did much to popularize the history of the 
city; and his enthusiastic devotion to its antiquities was i 
mental in rescuing many features of Old London thet might 
otherwise have been destroyed. His knowledge of Old m 
* Proceedings ri xix, 131, ~ 
¢ 
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topography supplied the names of ‘Kingsway? and « Aldwych 
for the new thoroughfares between Holborn and the Strand, 

But devoted as he was to all that concerned the ancient life 
and monuments of London, his mind was by no means that of 
‘a local antiquarian. It had a much wider range, which took in 
the scientific investigation of the origin of institutions and 
popular customs and beliefs. 

¢ primitive Village Communities had for him a special ine 
terest, as will be seen from several communications to our Pro- 
ceedings. In 1880 he published a work on Primitive Folk Moots, 
and in 1889 on The Vil Community. He also made many 
researches into the open-field system of agriculture, and the 
air courts of Hundreds and Manors. fe was for some time 

itor of the Antic and of the Archaeological Review. 

But by many he will be most remembered as founder of the 
Folk-Lore Society, editor of its journal, and as a general pro- 
moter of interest in the ct, With this object in view he 

iadain the compilation of story-books for the young, 
object was always to insist on the scientific side of 
the study. He published works on E¥hnology in olk-lore and 
Folkclore as an Wlisiorical Science, and was edways alive to the 
broader anthropological aspects of the subject 


‘he servioes of Sir Jou Rarts to Celtic studies are such that 
they will only stand in fuller relief with the lapve of years. He 
‘was elected « member of the Society on 18th June 189, and died 
17th December 1915, and though his name does not apy a8 
‘a contributor to our pablications itis safe to say that all those 
of us who have had to do with Ancient British antiquities owe 
a great deal to his researches and to his friendly ald, which was 
wits waa idorough Cat, tho fa physical 

(é was a thorough Celt, though perhaps of a physical t 
that gos buck to atl aor teat ous popeinion eon 
as a Welshinan born and bred, he may be said to have been 
ofthe sol of his naive Peng,” To the day of his ‘death 
he still spoke English with » Welsh accent. Son of @ yeoman 
farmer in Cardiganshire, he was in the best sense of the word 
self-made, but his outlook took cosmopolitan ting from his 
studies in French and German Universities, where he tho 
assimilated the scientific.and comparative, methods. of 
logical research, still at such a diseount among: ou own classical 


ts. 

influence at Oxford was limited by the passi 

usin Surodoingtaton an ‘so bil) techonee beg 
om: research, due to the t ‘Examination 

‘Yet no one who came into personal contact wilt him soul fel 
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to be stirred by his whole-hearted zeal. His private conversation, 
lit up at every turn by playful humour, showed an enthusiasm for 
‘research and an absorption in whatever claimed his immediate 
attention, rare indeed even among great scholars. I remember 
a few months before his death, and at a time when he wasalready 

hysically ailing, accompanying him, with others, to the Roman 

‘illa at Ched worth, where he wished to examine a Romano-British 
inscription. On the way he was the life of the party ; when he 
came to untiddling the stone he was lost to his surroundings and it 
subsequently became the starting-point of ingenious speculation, 
Pew de artments, indeed, of his subject received greater illur 
nation from his researches than the dark period in British his- 
‘tory that followed on the withdrawal of the Roman legions. 
Pera »s his latest publication was a letter to the Athenaewm, of the 
25th September last, describing the discovery, at Penmachno, of 
another Romano-British gravestone erect to a ‘son of Avi- 
torius'—-Anglo-Hibemnicd Maguire in tempore Zustini Con- 
gui in or word supplying a Bish referee to an er sed 
in Gaul, dating from the Consulship of Justin II in a.p, 540 
‘The highly interesting fact of the chronological dependence of 
Britain on Eastern Rome in the sixth century may certainly be 
‘taken to be the most important contribution to our knowl ledge 
of this period of British history that has been brought out in 
recent years, 

Latierly Sir John Rhjs undertook numerous journeys in 
France and Northern Italy with the object of examining on 
the spot. the = pd Celtic inscriptic of which he ern 
al mus in th ceedings of the British Academy. Xn 7 
Bertier etncte decks this kar becouse Bie aesaeaty 
Balatofdepatare or every examination int these difealt text, 

ica rgd acs ote Sar oy Be witness at the 
same time to his profound knowle’ and his perfect loyalty, 
Like D'Arbois he had a candid soul ; the memories Ciaate: 
admirable men of learning will remain closely associated.” 

















‘Besides his more special studies, such as were embodied in his 
epigraphic. worl, Re did uch to bring, ravious sine of 
ic lore and history within the limits of, knowledge. 


Celtic haathendom, folklore and the Arthurian lagend all gare 
titles to his publications. But perhaps the work that has done 
most to aid the students of our early history has been his Celéic 
Aaa ia Wa 8a ft Eestinor the neivly-founded Chair 
Celtic in Oxford University. y 
Professor, Principal, Privy Councillor, member of numerous 
Royal Cominissions, notably those connected with Welsh and 
Trish education, Sir John Hhys’s indefat labours will be 
‘missed. in ‘many departments. mut the length and 
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breadth of Wales itself he was personally known and beloved, and 
indeed, outside politics, might well have been described as its 
first citizen—the ‘Principal’, as it was said, not only of Jesus 
College, but of the Principality. 


In our Honorary Fellow, Dr, Wouaana Heumc, elected 
‘7th June 1888 and who died in October 1915, archaeological 
science has to deplore the loss of one of its greatest and inost 
respected representatives. His work covered! the whole field of 
early Italian and Roman Archaeology, and can only be touched 
on here. One of his earlier services was to focus the results of 
Italian explorers, such as Chierici, Strobel, and Pigorini, into the 
early pile-dwellings and terremare of the Po Valley. ' He fol- 
lowed up with his own wealth of information the parallels fi 
‘tuted between these remains and the earliest culture of Rome 
‘and Central Italy, and in particular illustrated the analogies 
presented in their arrangement with the Latin dimifatio and the 
setting out of temples and Castra, 

“Among Archaeologists of the older school, with the exception 
of Furtminglr, be vas perhaps the only one who combined 
‘a comprehensive grasp of both the Prehistoric and the Classical 
raaterial in Italy and Greece. It was this qualification that gave 
its special value to the monumental work,—in connexion with 
Whichhis name willalwaysberemembered,—on the Homeric Epic. 

It is true that many of the comparisons there instituted with 
‘the early Iron Age remains of Italy and Greece have been super- 

led by Inter discoveries. At the time when he wrote this work 
it was still permissible to call in the Phoenician as a ‘deus ex 
machi jit the Cretan revelations, in particular, which 
substituted ‘Minoan’ for Oriental sources, cut the ground away 
from many of his preinisses. ‘The endeavour to adjust his views 
to,the new aspects of the Homerie Questions thus opened out 
indefinitely delayed the revised third edition of his work, on 
which he ba been ong en ‘When I saw him in Rom 
After the result of the dist campaigns at Knossos he confewsed 
hhimself shaken in many of his conclusions. When, about the 
close of the excavations in the Great Palace, he visited Knossos 
itself he could only describe his impressions by the words ‘my 
head felt like a windmill!” (Ich filblte meinen Kopf wie eine 
Windmiihle !), 

‘The final edition of ‘Das Homerische Epos’ never saw the 
light, and, ‘however much on some accounts it8 non-a 
may ‘be regretted, it is perhaps better so. Tt iediffeat to ee 

+ Das Homerische Kpos aus den Dentemillern erlautert, Lelprig 1897, and 


compare his Memeiz Suro Quaton myceniomne, communicated 10 te 
{émie des Inscriptions in 1806, 
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how the older and the newer outlook on the points at issue could 
have been satisfactorily harmonized. ‘The work asit stands will 
remain a brilliant analysis of the Homeric realia by the greatest 
master of the subject. It is for others to adjust the materials 
to later standpoints, which themselves must continually shift. 

‘On purely classical ground few scholars have had oo widean oat- 
Joo, and he had the special advantage of having acces through 
his wife's connexions to the private, as well as the public, collec- 
tions of Russia, which he frequently visited. He also made a 
profound study of the Campanian wall-paintings, tracing out 
their Hellenistic sources. 

In his knowledge of the antiquities of Rome and Btruria 
Helbig had few rivals, His guide to the Collections of Classical 
“Antiquities at Rome is the most authoritative work on the sub- 
ject, and his frank exposure of the faking of tomb-groups from 

faleria in the Museum of the Villa Papa Giulio raised a storm of 
indignation in official quarters. Probably no archaeologist in 
Rome, except Helbig, was in a sufficiently independent position 
to have dared such criticism. 

‘He was emphatically an archaeologist of the old school. Livin 
ina cosmopolitan atmosphere he was quite free from any nation 
prejudice and by no means in good relations with the Government 
at Berlin, It is said that the ill will of Bismarck deprived him 
of his natural claim as second Secretary of the German Institute 
of Rome to succeed Henzen in its Directorship. _Ofample means 
himself, married to an heiress of the great Russian family of the 
‘Trubetskois! he retired to the famous Villa Lante, on the“ 
Tanieulan hill, overlooking Rome and the Campagna, once a 

ion of the Lante family. ‘The villa itself was ‘the fixe 
construction of Giulio Romano, described by Vasari, and formerly 
contained his celebrated ceiling. 

‘There are fowstnong the archectlogical pilgrins to Rom hg 
eannot recall his genial hospitality in that dignified retreat. 
His fine library was at the service of all scholars. He was 80 
little Chanvinist in sentiment that it was mainly through his 
instrumentality that many of the most important Italo-Btruscan 
sculptures reached the Ny-Carlsberg Museum at Copenhagen, 
called by its founder, his old friend Mr, Jacobsen, ‘Helbig Museet’, 
‘He was quite capable of taking a detached estimate of his 
‘own country. and some of its most prominent citizens. .‘ What 
a beautifal Emperor’, he once pleasantly observed, ‘the Kaiser 
onl make for the French !”| Ho, at lest never slgned the 














s Manifest of the 98’, and, as early as 1886, nd inst 
‘the invasion of German science by Prussian drill-sergeant methods, 
or ‘Kaporalismus’, 


3 Princese Nadejda Shakowskaia. 
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Iam well awate that the question of the expulsion or at least 
“amoval’ of German Honorary Members of this and other learned 
Societies in this country is in the air. There seems, at the same 
time, to be a general consensus of opinion that if any action in 
+this matter be considered desirable it should be taken in common, 
‘To this end, indeed, your Council have empowered me to submit 
proposals on their Bebalf. 

jut I will notattempt to conceal from the Society my own feel- 

ings on this grave matter, Public featngisegitimately excited 
‘against a nation which,—fresh from the orgy of massacre and red 
ruin crredoutby ts hosts in Belgium, has aclained the pole 
of the murder, without warning, of civilian men, women, and ebi- 
dren, on the high seas, and itis clear that professorialapologists for 
such action, and doctors of medicine, who dishonour their humane 
profession, have put themselves beyond the pale, But strongly 
1a I feel all this myself, I still dare express a hope that if any 
‘common action be agreed upon by this and other societies it may 
not be of a vindictive or indiseriminating character, ‘The existence 
among German Honorary Fellows of savants belonging to that 
noble class of which the Inte Dr. Helbig stood forth as a con- 
spicuous example—to whom the brotherhood of science was 
‘a bond at least as great, as that of nationality and language— 
should give us pause before we any cout any too sweeping 
Measures, In spite of the * Gospel of Hate’ et it be anf to 
‘their credit, the learned societies and academies of Germany, 
with inconsiderable exceptions, have reftained from striking 
English members from their rolls. In spite of offical pressure 
the Academy of Berlin has twice refused to take this action. 
1, myself, ain not ashamed of confessing that I have received, 
‘the period the War itself, cordial and even unsolicited assistance 
from ¢ German archatologist occupying a high official position, 
Even the temporary ‘ amoval ’ of such names—whjch could not, 
in view of the natural amour-propre of those thus dealt with, be 
otherwise than permanent—would, I venture to, think, be a mis- 
fortune to our Society. 

‘Men like this stand poles apa‘t, from thé Prussian General 
whose words I quoted in my last Address, Bat the destruction of 
historical and artistic monuments still, alas !. proceeds, Even in 
this country which, compared with France, may be regarded as 
Almost immune, we have to deplore such acts of wanton barbarism 

_a8 the blowing'to pieces of the windows onthe south-west side 
‘of the Lincoln's Inn chapel, and’ some other similar out 

‘The progressive defacement of Rheims Cathedral and. other 
French national momaments still eoptinuen, * Vorons aa been 




















bombed, the fine ceiling of iepolo has been n destroyed at Venice, 
art— 


and in particular that priceless memorial 
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Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo st Ravenna—has not escaped mutila- 
tion, though happily the damage was mostly confined to the 
rortico, Nor eat! one read without ashudder of the promiscuous 
ombing of Salonica, a city almost as rich as Ravenna itself in 
churches full of historic mosaies of Justinian’s time and even of 
‘the Constantinian Age. 

‘Where, as in most cases, there was not even a pretence of 
military necessity, we may’ still hope that if ever the true 
ciroumstances of these barbarous acts of destruction become 
known to the artists and archaeologists of Germany, their repro- 
bation will equal, ovr own. OF this we may be very sure the 
dy of reckoning before the bar of history wll come, but inthis 
field at least there can be no question of reprisals. 

Tn these times of intolerable provocation, we, and members of 
kindred Societies, who stand on the neutral ground of Science, 
have a high duty to perform. ‘That ‘there should be a serious 
and prolonged estrangement of the peoples of the British 
* Commonwealth from those of the German Empire has become 
inevitable, But this does not affect the immatable condition of 
all branches of Research, which is their essential interdependence. 
We have not ceased to share a common task with those who 
to-day are our enemies. We cannot shirk the fact that to- 
morrow we shall be once more labourers together in the same 
histori field. It is incumbent on us to do nothing which should 
shut the door to mutual intercourse in subjects like our own, 
which lie apart from the domain of human passions, in the silent, 
avenues of the Past. 

‘The following resolution was thereupon proposed by the 
Right Revarend Bishop Gaoiax Fonnexr nowy, D:D, D.C.Ly 
Vice-President, seconded by Huvey Buxsnux Waxarury, Bsqy 
D.C.L, and eartied whanimously = 

‘That the best thanks of the meeting be given to the Presl- 
dont for his addren, and that he be retested to allow ft to be 
‘printed.’ 

‘The Paxsipenr signified his assent. 
< he scrutators having handed in their report, the following 
‘were declared elected as officers and council for’the ensuing 
Saks 

Eleven Members from the Old Council, 
"Sir Arthur John Evatis, Knt, MA, D.Litt, RRS, 
ie Ne ti 
- William cee Esq., M.A, Treasurer, 
Sir Edward Brabrook, Knt., C 
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Charles Reed Peers, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 
Colonel Frederick William ‘Town Attree, R.IE, 
William Paley Baildon, Esq. 

Terome Nugent Bankes, Esq. 

Edward Neil Baines, Esq. 

Right Rey.,Bishop George Forrest Browne, D, 
Philip Norman, Esq, LL.D. 

Sir Chasles Hercules Read, Kut, LLAD. 


Ten Members of the New Council. 
Sir William Martin Conway, Knt, M.A. 
Rev. David Herbert Somerset Cranage, M.A., D.Litt, 
Harold Arthur, Viscount Dillon, D.C.L, 
Rev, Edward Earle Dorling, M.A. 
Rev. Henry Gee, D.D. 
‘Arthur Henry Lyell, Esq., M.A, 
Lieutenant-Colonel George Babington Croft Lyons. 
William Page, Esq. 
Robert Garraway hice, Kaq. 
Henry Richard Tedder, Esq. 


Pursuant to the Statutes, Chapter III, Section iii, the names 
of the following who had failed to pay all moneys due from 
‘them to the Society were read from the chair, and the Pastoexr 
made an entry of amoval against their names in the Register of 


the : 
Sir Edward Arthur Bary, Bt 
Basil Harrington Soulsby, Esq. 


















‘Tacunspay, 18th Mar 1916. 


Sir CHARLES HERCULES READ, Knt., LL.D., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 


‘Lhe followit ifts Were announced, and 
cedeseh a be okcned he guess ee 


From Ralph Grifin, Bag., P.S-A. To éeap-books of drawings 
Mapatings a iatestion walaling Meee prin eo 
Araings for AKermaa's Remain of Papen Sasondom, 

Brom H. Cliford Smith, Bag., F.S.A.>—Vietorin and Albert Mason 
Deparment of Woodwok. “Ihe Paneled Reame, Wee eit < 
oom from Sizargh Caste, Ovo,” London, 1016. 
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rom the Depty-soprof the Puli Rsora— Calendar of State Papers 
‘nd MSS. selating to Bnglish afaire existing in Veulce: Vol xx. 
1620-0, 1016. 

From the Compiler -~Catalogue of exhibition of original documents at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, ilastrating Shakespeare'= life in the town 
(Shakespear ereentennry Commemoration, 110-1010). Compled 

B.C. Wellstood, 1016. 


Notice was given of a ballot for the election of Fellows to be 
held on Thursday, 8th June, and the list of the candidates to 
be put to the ballot was read. 


‘A letter was read from the Paesipexr nominating William 
Page, Esq., a Vice-President of the Society. 








C.L, Kivesronp, Esq, M.A. FSA, read a paper on the 
Feast of the Five Kings in 1868, which will be printed in 
Archacologia. 

‘The feast with which the paper dealt was that recorded by 
Stow and others as having been given by Henry Picard, vintner, 
sometime mayor of London. In 1863-4 three foreign kings 
came to England and were entertained by Edward Il in London, 
while a fourth had intended to come, and a civic legend had 
Jong passed carrent that all the four and Edvard were enter- 
tained by Picard, In spite of the legend it was clear that there 
could not have been more than three genuine kings present at 
the feast. ‘These were Peter, king of Cyprus, David, king of 
Scots, and Edward himself. The traditional five might be 
restored by including the king of Lecto (or Waydot of Li- 
thuania), and the pagan king of Jerusalem, both of whom were 
in the train of Peter of Cyprus. 


‘Mr, Purr Nonatan referred to a picture by A. Chevallier 
‘Fayler in the Royal Exchange of this subject; but the artist 
hhad placed the royal guests along the side of the hall instead 
‘of on the dais, He had no criticisms to offer on a paper by the 
editor of Stow’s Survey, whose talent for documents and records 
‘was generally recognized, 


‘The Teasvnen mentioned a curious link with the kingdom 
of Cyprus. A Belgian refugee had brought over an. Italian 
F piece received in payment of taxes; it was of 20 lire, 
ited 1840, with the title of king of Cypras and Jerusalem 
(Charles Albert of Sardinia). 


‘The Cuamsman had nothing but praise for a paper that gave 
so vivid a picture of medieval life in England "To a modern 
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‘wind it was surprising to find a host winning 50 marks at play 
from a royal guest and returning it later. ‘The mesting ‘had 
‘certainly appreciated the pleasing record of London hospi 





P.M. Jonnsrow, Esq, F.S.A. exhibited a communion cup 
and paten from St. Giles’s church, Camberwell. he cup is of 
goblet form and is omamented with goudtes de sang. ‘Lhe hall- 
fark had generally been rend 1597-8, but he thought that it 
‘was possible that it was forty years enilier, in which case the 
cup would be of Marian date, aiid he was inclined to think that 
the omamentation bore out this claim. ‘The paten, although 
ormamented in a similar manner, was admittedly Jacobean. 





‘Mr. Jomsrow also drew attention to certain remains of the 
‘medieval church, including the sedilia, which are now in the 
Hiearage garden, but which he hoped would shortly be restored 
to the church 


Judge Unaxt inquired whether the date of the exhibit lad 
inally determined. He had contributed to the Dorset 
section of Nightingale’s Church Plate of Salisbury Diocese, and 
‘was inclined to rely on the hall-marks, though. without them 
the chalice seemed to him to date from the latter part of 
Macy ago. Where the date letter was similar, the shape of 
‘hield should settle the question of date. 


‘Mx. Quannext, felt that the stamp was unsatisfactory, tho 
two parts ‘incongruous; and inquired whether there was 
‘any trace of later ‘work on the cup. Prosser, whose name had 
‘been. mentioned in’ the paper, had done a deal of work about 
‘the time of Sheppard, and was always worth consulting” He 
thought Mr, Johnston had. underestimated the, value of his 


own paper, 
Doctor Cock inquired whether a cup of that could 
haye loon a chalich ad gould etal wo chalice of tbat 
dating from the reign of Mary: Thence later date seemed > 
be necessary. 


Mr. Buaxpr thought the little band round the 
typically Elizabethan ; it was not engraved but pecan fe 
+ The cup and paten are described ana the eip illustrated in. Cooper's 


Ral densgtion as boo pls by Me Johastn in the Froedings 
SR oie 
a 








of the Landi ond Middleoee 
MELE Besser, itary oS Gt Charo Coen 
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and joined together. ‘The ornament on the foot also seemed to 
him ‘later than Queen Mary, and a good parallel was the mint 
cup at Clare College, Cambridge. 


Mr, Jonwsr0x, in reply, stated that there was no undisputed 
Marian chalice or paten in existence. ‘The stamped ornament 
hada later look, but the foot could be matched in earlier stone 
and wood-earving, If the chalice were accepted as Elizabethan 
the ornamentation would be all the more remarkable. 





‘The Cuammay was glad to know there was a prospect of 
Deinging the architectural fragments of St, Giles’s church into 
safe-custody. ‘The chalice or communion cup was interesting 
‘on account of its ornament goutté de sang. ‘The morpholo 
of the communion cup had been extensively studied, and 
types were known for every ten years. He preferred to ji 
the cup apart from the ballemarky and would. have daded tt 
early in the reign of James I; thus the hall-mark 1597-8 was in 
hs apinion decisive, ‘The design on the bowl was excoedingly 
rare, and the paten had a post-Reformation look, that is, 
1570-80, but probably had nothing to do with the cup.” ‘The 
‘wine-glass form of cup on a baluster stem was common in the 
early seventeenth century; but his observations would not 
diminish the interest of the paper and exhibitions, 





W.'T.Jowss, Esq,,F.8.A, F.RILB.A.,andCanon J.T. Fowrrn, 
D.C. F.8.A., Local Secretary for Durham, communicated the 
following papee on. Bishop Flambard’s Great Wall at Durham, 
Ae, 1190: 

I by the necessary military standpoint of 
mau thine, thie all is perbape he least iapontaate oft, 
‘works at the castle, nevertheless it is far from being devoid of 
interest, and recent discoveries have given occasion for the 
following remarks and illustrations : 3 

Bishop Flambard is. said to have been the builder of Fram+ 


Bridge, which originally hed five or six arches 
‘to have been pointed somewhat like those of Blvet 








), with solid stone approaches at both ends which remain 
‘to this day. The bridge is supposed to have been defended by 


“a gateway tower, which is thought to have been rebuilt or re- 


‘constructed hy Bishop Skirlaw about 1990, when he rebuilt the 
‘Goal puttlon of the bridge. 

is believed to have also built. the very-important 
‘moat’ wall of the inner side of the outer or north moat, 
crowned by strong towers, The line of this wall is roughly 
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re] anted by the wall at ‘the base of the castle mound by the 
side of Moatside Lane. 

This bishop also cleared the Palace or ‘Place’ Green of 
houses in order to preserve the church from contamination by 
filth or from danger by fire, and to enclose or the better to 
protect: this space he built the wall, now to be described, extend- 
Ing from the eastle to the eathedral church, thus forming an 
outer courtyard between the two. 

‘The existence of this wall was known, but its exact position 
has only been surmised from the abrupt difference in the level 
of the ground at the back of the buildings on the cast side of 
the Green, and by the existence of a small por m of wall 
{jutting out from the south end of Bishop Cosin’s hall, 

‘Chis surmise has been proved to be correct. In 1905 an 
excavation in the way at the back of the museum 
revealed, undoubted remains of the wall below the pavement, 
and the removal of the backing of a fire-grate in Museum 
Cottage during the month of January 1916 disclosed portion 
of the west face of the wall in close proximity to the small por- 
tion just mentioned. 

A further small portion of the east face is to be seen below 
‘the rubbish in an outhouse at the back of the Assembly Rooms, 

‘A reference has been made to the difference in level of the 
ground: ‘Throughout the entire length from the castle to the 
cathedral the’ higher ground is on the west side of the wall, 
‘hd at several points the drop on the east side is sheer, and 
amonnts to'8 ft. or 10, ‘The difference may also be noted in 
‘the church, where the level of the floor of Nine Altars is 
cottsiderably below that of the quire or its aisles, « 

‘At the’ ground floor level of Museum the thickness 
of the wall is ‘imately 5 fe.; probably it is considerably 

ater below. this level, and at this point the ground level on 
the cast side is some 8. below the floor level, and the ground 
lara anoreris higher by many feet than it was when the wall 
was ba 
+ ‘The portion of the west face, lately uncovered, shows a well- 
built wall with facing in fallen, preservation, formed of 


2 < Urbem, licet hane natura munierit, muro ipso roddidit fortiorem et 
angastiorem’a cancello ecclesiae a anverh tigen dal lucte muram 
et. 












onstrast ongtudine. Looum into os lum quem malta 
ommeen e 
aaa he ene ere 
Soa en 
ym, Dein. 0. ‘ed., i, 140; Rud and Bedford's od., 


‘He eausod a number of houtes to he pled downe that were neste 
church, & might have beane ether noise into i of dangesots i foe 
hhapning among them,'—Godwin, Cat. of the Behope, 1601, p. Ll. 
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roughly dressed coursed stones of large size, about 12 in. to 14 in, 
in height, ‘The jointing is uneven, especially in the upright 
joints, which are in many places filled in with small stones, 
The walling is of local stone, and the east and west, faces 
apes tobe very much alike 

sving south from Museum Cottage, the back wall of which 
built upon Bishop Flambard’s wall refaced, the line has been 
identified at points ‘a’, ¢b’, ‘c” (see plan), and it appears to con- 
tinue straight on under the passage-way and the east gables of 
the stable and fire station to Abbey House, from the north-west 
corner of which it seems to change slightly in direction, It will 
be noticed on the plan that the front or west wall of Abbey 
House is not set ‘square on’ to the line of the front railings or 
the adjoining buildings, and that the line given by the house 
front. points directly to the north-east angle of the apse of the 
Norman isl This would appear to have been. nataral 
termination to the wall; the choir apse being semicircular on 
the outside would not offer a satisfactory junction. The angle 
of this house front is very suggestive, indicating that it may 

ybably have been built upon the wall, and that this is. the 
ine which the wall took. 

North of Museum Cottage the line is lost; it undoubtedly 

assed under Bishop Cosin’s hall, but it appears to, have been 

jemolished at this point, as the low kitchen of the buildin 
cuts across it or at any tate deeply into it, and the west wal 
of the hall appears too far to the west to stand upon it, 

‘There is, however, the description by Laurence of Durham, 
‘which indicates that the wall descended the mound from the 
keep itself or possibly from the upper chemise vall thought to 
hhave enclosed the *domos’. If it did so, it most probebly took 
the line of the tunnel up to the keep basement from the back 
of the imaster's house (up which coels are now. conveyed by 
@ trolly running on rails), and it may be that the tunnel is 
built upon the lower portion of the wall, or partially formed 
‘out of a mural passage in the wall? If this be not the ease, the 
wall mist have been practically destroyed or very deeply buried, 











} Laarence of Daxham says, 
“Fifac et ab arce potens désceudens muras in Austrum, 
“Tenditur, eeclesine ductus ad usque caput” 
‘Dialog Laurent, Surt. Sos.» ol Ixx, p- 16, lines 444-6, 
Neither these words nor those ofthe contindator of Symmeon Seem to meant 
more than that the wall was carried to the east end of the choir, not 


nogessnely to the central apse, 
“There ate, however, no indications of this; the whole of the'visible 
‘work appears to be modern, probably of the time of the rebuilding of the 
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possibly by Bishop Hatfield, who is supposed to have extended 
‘the |. At any rate deep probing with a 10 ft. steel rod 
tupon each terrace, over a large width upon each side of the 
tonne, has failed to reveal any sign of it. A reference to the 
plan will show that taking into consideration the position of 
The other walls ascending the mound, two of which exist, while 
the, position of the third is proved, the suggested site is a 
Je one. 

Piithe line of the tunnel, if extended across Owengate, cuts 
‘the known line of the wall from the cathedral Tnder the prevent 
almshouses. 

Phere were probably two gates in the wall, almost certainly 
there was one &t Owengate, from which this street may derive 
jt name, and a second one adjoining Abbey House, barring 
‘Likyate’, ‘Lykegute’, ‘Lyegate Layne’, of “Lidgate’, now 
Galled Dun Cow Lane ‘That gates or obstructions of’ some 
Kind existed at these places up to about one hundred years ago 
js evident by the examination of Dr. Thorp before the Royal 
Commissioners. Hie said, “There were none at present; there 
were the remains of gates tka. (Dun Cow Land) in my reco 
ection as a boy, and a bar at c, (Windy nook) recently, and 

understood that were gates at a. (Owengate), I 
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Part of a massive iron crook is still to be seen on the north side 
of Dun Cow Lane. 

‘No traces of projecting towers or turrets have been dis- 
covered. ‘The wall, not being of primary military importance, 
Prcvebly paseted ‘none or it may have been defnded by 

yuttresses or corbelled out turrets. 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications 
and exhibition. 


‘Trunspay, 25th Mar 1916. 


Sir ARTHUR JOHNEVANS, Knt, D.Litt, F.R.S. President, 
in the Chair, 


James Berry, Esq., F.R.CS., was admitted a Fellow, 
Notice was again given of a ballot for the election of Fellows 


to’ be held on ‘Thursday, 8th June, and the list of candidates 
‘to be put to the ballot was read. 


was given of a Special M¢ of the Society to be 
san a th oe 8p emer tie ow 
fiig draft of an addition to the Statutes proposed by the Council 
on 24th May: 





And also to consider. the ring resolution the 
Sent on 24th May, pre one be sited ae 
lows: 


‘That He Fe ho i 
Honoresy Fallon, who are enemy alien, be sus 
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sent Lord Avebury to the British Museum, Such relics were 
now unobtainable, and the cordoned bucket was of special value 
and interest, as only one other had been found at Hallstatt, and 
that in poor condition. ‘There were portions of a typical iron 
sword, a dagger, and spear-heads, bronze bracelets and enklets, 
brooches, pins (one with point protector), domed covers, and 
embowed fragments, 


Mr, Reomaxp Suture described the exhibits in some detail, 
and summarized the various classifications of the Hallstatt period, 
‘The bronze vessels of the principal phase could be traced to 
Bologna, and belonged to the Villanova civilization of the eighth 

; whereas the later buckets with narrow cordons 

istributed over Europe from the Venetian area, and one 
hhad been found as far afield as Weybridge. ‘There were other 
indications of the importation of Italian objects into Britain 
during the Hallstatt period, and more would probably come to 
light. 


‘The Puusreyr said a general idea had been given of the cir- 
cumstances attending the discovery of the exhibit, which would 
be a magnificent addition to the national collection. Sir John 
Evans visited Hallstatt with the late Lord Avebury in 1869, 
‘and arranged with Forstmeister Ramsauer for a supplementary 
excavation, His own allegiance was divided with respect to the 
series he had inherited, but he hoped to produce his father’s 
copy of the Hallstatt journal and fill up any gaps in the British 
‘Museum series, ‘The site was a most romantic one, separated 
from Styria and Carinthia by the Drachstein, over which he had 

‘on foot, following the old trade route to the Adriatic. 

Yhe Hallstatt ‘culture should rather have been called Italo- 
Hallstatt, as it was closely connected with Italy, most of the 
importanbobjects having come from the Adriatic part of Etruria, 
‘From very ancient times there were trade routes by which 
azaber was brought from the Baltic at fist from the Danish 
‘coast and later from the more prolific Kurisches Haff’; and those 
trade relations accounted largely for the extraordinary inter- 
course between north and south. From its central position 
Hallstatt had an important bearing on the early history of the 
allt 404 it indoenee extended to treland, “Ie had beck gener 
ally supposed that the Hallstatt culture was the earliest. phase 
of the Iron Age in Central Europe, but that was hardly the 
‘ease. ‘Phe iron itself mainly came from mines farther south, 
Norieum being the modern Styria and Carinthia; but earlier 
coineteries of the kind had lately been found fn Bosnia, espe- 
cially at Glesinatz,. Some scholar fometimer known ‘as the 

2 
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Cambridge school, thought that iron weapons were introduced 
into Greece from the Hallstatt district, bt the knowledge of iron 
really spread from south to north, and the metal was known two 
or three centuries earlier in the south, As to the sun-symbols, 
it should be romembered tht symbolic meaning was some- 
times attached to what were originally nothing but artistic 
forms; a whole series of figure forms, including animals and 
little men, was due to the decadence of Aegean civilizati 
‘A sab-Mycenean group of gold objects in the British Muse 
included ‘the prototype of a Hallstatt motive, and the root of 
the matter was prehistoric intercourse between Greece and 

yt. In later Hallstatt times Greek influence wax shown in. 
the fibulae with a long catch, characteristic of the eighth century, 
For the Hallstatt busket he prefered the Italian, word lata to 
ist, which was usually associated with stone, ‘Ihe collection 
ceamne very opportunely to complete the new arrangement, of the 
Iron Age section in the British Muscum, and the two papers were 
evidence enough of its archaeological value, 








Mr, Dara: had noticed that little was said about fibulae among 
‘the Hallstatt bronzes, and referred to the specimen from Alton, 
Hants, engraved with a swastika, which was one of the earliest 
ppioces ‘of evidence brought forward in support of a Hallstatt 








Sir Hercules Read and Mr. Smith's paper will be published in 
Archasologia, 


‘The Rt. Hon. Lonv Borxow, F.S.A., exhibited a sword of the 
Viking! period and other objects found in Wensley churchyard, 
Yorkshire, on which he communicated the following note : 

On 20th November 1915, during the digging of a grave in 
Wensley churchyard, Yorkshire, the evordy epear, sldle, and 
knife now exhibited were discovered in association with a burial 
4, 6in, below the surface. ‘The grave was oriented east and 
west, the head of the skeleton being to the west, ‘The sword was 
con the right side of the skeleton, the other objects on the left; 
‘the handles of the sword and spear were to the west, 

In digging the grave the sexton came upon foundations running 
north and south, consisting of heavy stones roughly dresied on 
the faces and set in hard mortar. These foundations were not 
followed up, so it is not possible to say what they were; but as 
Saxon stones have been found in the churchyard, the suggestion 
ray be lnanrded that they were the foundations of a Saxon 


* Proceedings, xxi, 108, fig. 6. 
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‘The sword is of the tenth century and of the Viking period. 
It is 8 ft. Opty in, long over all, the blade being ft. 7in. long and 
the hilt 525 in. ‘The grip is 8 in. long, and the width of the 
blade below the hilt is @¥in, ‘The pommel is ornamented with 
two bands of silver inlaid with niello. ‘The spear is @2in, long, 
and contains the remains of the wooden shaft, which was fastened 
to the spear by silver pins, four of which remain, ‘The knife 
and sickle are each 6 in. long. All the objects are of iron. 


Mr, Reomany Surrit referred to curved blades intermedinte 
between a sickle and scythe! found in a hoard at Harbuck, near 
Lanchester, Durham,! with a sword that had a trilobed pommel 
‘much like the specimen exhibited. ‘The British Museum also 
contained smaller examples of the Viking-period sickle from 
Minussinsk, Siberia, and Ascheraden, Livonia; and swords of the 
‘same type from the Thames and Santon, Norfolk, the latter 
having’ been found with a pair of tortoise-brooches, dating about 
900-50. ‘The Iong slender spear, the sickle, and sword-type 
exhibited all agreed with that date; and the suggestion was 
made that the sickle was rather for cutting fodder for horses 
than for agricultural purposes. 


G, W, Wirxs, Esq. exhibited a group of Anglo-Saxon anti- 
juities found at Mitcham, Surrey, on which Mr. Ruomauy 
‘Bisex jead th following notee: 

‘Whe relations between the early Anglo-Saxon kingdoms of 
Kent’ and Wessex are by no means clear, and any archaeological 
Spider on the subject ix therefore worth bringing Before the 
Society. My s mwas readily adopted by Mr, Wilks end 
the nauin points of the exhibition can be briefly indicated. 
Details as to the association of the objects are naturally difficult 
to obtain in the absence of skilled supervision, but it is known 
that they came from more than ohe burial in neighbourhood 
already noted for finds of the period, described by our Fellow 
Captain Bidder and myself in Surrey Arch. Collns., xxi, 
Archacologia, Ix, 49 ; and Proceedings, xxi, 8, 

‘The graves of two warriors were about 18 in, apart, each con- 
taining a sword ; with one. was a shield-boss of ordinary type, 
with the other a small black earthenware pot almost identical 
with one found recently close to St. Martha's (or St. Martyr's) 
church, near Guildford, and now in the Castle Arch museunn, 
In one of these two graves were a few glass beads and a pair of 


3 Both’ sizes, havo been found in Norsvay (Rygh, Nareke Oldnager, figs. 
rived in Archacologia Aeliana, v (1861), 189, 
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tweezers. Though necklaces are generally part of the grave- 
furniture of women, beads have on several occasions been found 
with the other sex, whether worn on the person as a necklace or 
bracelet, or attached to the sword-hilt, as was perhaps the large 
spindle-whorl among the exhi ‘This resembles one from 

ng Wittenham, Berks., figured in Archaeologia, xxxix, pl. xi, 
fig. 10 (Grom, the grove of on aged wotan), tl enotier om & 
cemetery at Herpes in the Charente, illustrated in colours by 
Baron de Baye in Le Cimetitre wisigothique d'Herpes, pl. xvi, 
fig. 115. ‘Though made for use with a spindle, these glass rin, 
seem to have served occasionally as the centre-piece of a neck- 
lace’ or on the sword-knot of a warrior, 


i] 


ig. 1, mnowen nnodomss rounn an aromas ()- 


Both of the swords are in good preservation, and both the 
cooked-hat pommels are preserved, one of iron being in position 
‘on the end of the tang. ‘The weapon to which the loose bronze 
pommel belonged is exceptionally broad (2f in.), and in this 
connexion may be recalled one witha Blade a wide found in 
4 grave on Farthingdown, south of Croydon (V7. 0. H. , 
i, fi To one of both'ot the Mitcham swore balonged the 
two oblong seabbard plates of silver and iron now exhibited. 
‘The small. gilt, brooch (fig. 1, a) was found by Mr. Wilks in 
a grave that contained two skeletons one over the other, the 
upper being that of @ youth or child. It is difficult to match, 

4 As Inventorium Sopulchinle, pl. v. 
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but it belongs to a group associated with Kent, the head bein 
ormally seticireulee. "Ttsaffnitin are clear from the group 
found at Bifrons, near Canterbury, and illustrated by Professor 
i i vol. ii, pl. xxxiv). 

2, which is one of pair 
from another grve at Mitch, but the Bifons exanpls is 
the aque plate merely engraved with a quineans. ‘the 
Base ave four Hols eat i sun, the lower Bring openel to 
The edge of the head-plate, ‘The crescent stamp repeated ux 
‘omament is by no means uncommon, and the expanded foot of 
the brooch is'a feature traceable to the South Baltic li 

in figures several from Schleswig-Hoolstein and England, 

doding opeciena with elvealar alas in the bead (‘htsrorna- 
‘ently pp. 73, 74); and the English examples are for the 
Rost par Wet Seaon. Ths date given by BrofemorHelivin 
Brown (gp, tpl li, ig 2 a erly th century for Seer 
igs and the palr from Mitcham seem therefore to be among the 
canlest remains of the West Saxons, who reached the southern 
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somewl result ‘an extension 
control to the Kentish border much as it stands 


‘The present exhibit, however, points to a much earlier period, 
pethaps the close of the fifth y, when there probably still 
3 in the popula- 
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of the graves, several burials may be of Christian origin, whether 
Romano-British or West Saxon of the seventh century. A 
solution is not yet found, and the only prospect of identifyin 
the founders of Barey is fa farther axobabolapieal Slosovery ant 
research. Historians have done their utmost with the records 
and left us in the dark, 


Mr. Lunps welcomed the find as clinching the evidence for 
1 West Saxon occupation of that district as well as the north of 
Kent, where similar burials were found. He thought the earliest 
Saxon frontier was the Medway, but the West Saxon finds in 
Kent seemed to be only of carly date. Philologists were very 
chasy of identifying Wibbandun with Wimbledon or any of the 
other suggested sites ; but the battle, wherever it took place, had 
1 decisive effect on the relations of Wessex and Kent, 


Mr. Gannaway Rice stated that his bowl, which had been com- 
pared with a Hallstatt type shown on the screen, was found near 
the Mitcham cemetery in 1869, a quarter of a mile from the 
church, In 1884, when an estate was being laid out at Sander- 
stead, near Croydon, four or five graves were dug out, but con- 
tained no relies except ki he had pointed out the site to 
the Ordnance surveyors, and understood it was to be marked on 
the map. Mr. Wilks's exhibition was of more than local interest, 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communications 
and exhibitions, 














‘uunspay, 8th June 1916. 
WILLIAM PAGE, Esq,, Vice-President, in the Chair, 


‘The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the sane 

‘ordered to be returned to the donors : 

From the Compiler:—York pewtorers, being a list of all those pewteters 
rho were freemen of the city of York, or of the Pewtarerd Guild.of 
York, or were apprenticed to freemen, 1272-1885. Compiled by 
A, H, Cotterell. ato. Gloucester, 1916. 

‘From the Author :~“Killegrews’ (anciently ‘ Shenfelds’), in Margaretting, 
Besex. By Miller Christy. Ovo. i. p.yn-d- 

From Walter Derham, Esy.:—Blias de Derham, rector’ of Harrow and 
axchitect of Salisbury Cathedral, By Rev. YW. Done Bushell. 8vo, 





‘Banund Fraser, Esq., was admitted a Fellow. 


Notice was again given of the Special Meeting to be held on 
‘Thursday, 2008 dune, at 8 pam, and tho notice convening the 
‘meeting was again read. 
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‘This being an evening appointed for the election of Fellows 
no papers were read. 


‘The ballot opened at 8.45 p.m. and closed at 9.80 p.m., when 
the following were declared daly elected Fellows ofthe Society 


Major Roland Moffatt Perowne Willoughby, LL.D. 
Perey Morley Horder, Esq. 

Walter Henrichsen Guthrie, Esq. 

‘Thomas May, Esq., F.S.A. (Scot.). 


‘Tuvrspay, 22nd June 1916. 
WILLIAM PAGE, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the Author :—New lights on Chatterton. By Sir Ernest Clarke, 
8vo. London, 1916. 


‘From W. J. Hemp, Esq., FS.A.:—Gleanings towards tho annals of 
‘yghton, neat Ormilirk. "By O. C: Newton.” tro. Liverpool, 


rom Sit Avthor Bruns, P-S.A.:—Reoord of « preatore industry jn 
RB. Nicholas. fro. outhaanptse nde wns Pr 


From the Author, Clamest Rei Bag. PRLS. 
‘1, Anoleat rivers of Bournemouth. 80. vp. 1915. 
H Tho plats of the Inte glacial depeite of the Les valley. 8v0. 
=P 


From Mist Minet:— Pro Aleia’, Nos. 1-00 and Supplement, Gro, Pasi, 


The following were admitted Fellows: 
‘Walter Henrichsen Guthrie, Esq. 
Perey Motley Hordes Bay? 


Cuanuas B. Keven Boj, M.A. FS, read the following 
‘on some Norman Berkshire 
‘ioe solptared oder tod Windor Casto probably 

brought from Reading abbey : af 

In 1912 the Holme Park Estate, Sonix ‘was in the market 
and in the hands ofa syndicate, aud through co-operation 
Sfane of te mentors who i alo Feley of ii Soot Twas 
‘enabled to accomplish the design I had cherished for some years, 
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of discovering and excavating the site of the ancient palace of the 
bishops of Salisbury. ‘This I carried on in the face of many 
difficulties for three years, and though the result has perhaps 
not been entirely satisfactory, still, I trost, with the invaluable 
assistance of my expert friend, Mr. Harold Brakspear, F'S.A., 
my labours have not heen in vain, and we have succeeded in 
laying bare and allocating to their original uses the principal 
parts of a large and important residence, and these results have 
now heen published in papers contributed by Mr. Brakspear and 
myself to the first number of the Berks, Bucks, and Oxon 
Archacological Journal, for 1916, with coloured plan and twenty- 
one photographic illustrations, 

While these excavations were in progress, I paid two or three 
visits to the house and gardens about a quarter of a mile away, 
and noted lying about in the flower-beds the Norman capitals 
which | ama now bringing under the notice of our Sodiaty. was 
much struck with their size and the beanty of the carving, and 
T was naturally anxious to rescue them from their derelict 
condition. 

This I have fortunately succeeded in doing, and with the 
consent of the then owners menaged to have the capitals sefely 
removed and housed in a shed in company with the numerous 
Sieg pottery, fron work, and other ebject found daring my 
excavations ‘on the site ‘of the palace. As the mansion and 
gardens have since been sold, I believe I am now the owner, by 
right of possession, of these capitals, but I need hardly say I have 
no intention of retaining them as my private property, but have 
‘already made arrangements with Mr. Colyer, the curator of our 
admirably-managed museum at Reading, to have them deposited 
there as place in every way appropriate for, T hope, thir nal 
Feting place. -Balor, however, doing o, and on the advice of 
‘Mr, Brakspear, who considers them to be remarkably fine éxam} 

‘of Norman sculpture, I thought an exhibition of three of the est 
evimens, with a short description, might be worthy of the atten- 
tion of our Society. 

Before, however, giving this description of the capitals, I think 
youl like to know some deals sto the viisitades they tars 
undergone, and the probable site to which they originally belon; 
Get eedo I diocvered them lying about, inthe ‘Bover-tuds 
adjoining the mansion, but I was told that they had not been long 
‘there, but had been in'an even more-derelict condition in a chalk- 
pe sete ‘the gardens. ‘Tradition informs us that they were 

10 











there from an outlying part of the estate called Borough 
Marsh, or Barrow, as it is marked.on the Ordnance map. ‘This 
jig rather a remarkable place, with one or two small buildings 
most difficult of access, and far removed from other habitations, 
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It faces Shiplake on the Oxfordshire side of the river ‘Thames, 
and is an island formed by the river Loddon and a backwater 
fof the Thames, Close by is a raised track, reputed to be a 
Roman road, which leads to a ford over the river. At the spot 
whence the capitals are said to have been brought, and facing 
the stream, is partof a stone wall of early character, and portions 
of other walls remain, and in an adjoining field, pointed out to me 
by the agent to the property, are traces of the site of a building 
reputed to have been a chapel. ‘There is a tradition that there 
was a religious house here, but I think it more probable that 
here was the country residence attached to some monastic institu- 
tion. I hope after the terrible war is at an end to be allowed 
to make an investigation of this singular site, as I fancy some 
‘rifing excavations may yield interesting results. ‘There is 
‘4 well authenticated story that many years ago Mr. Palmer, the 
‘then owner of Holme Park estate, happened to visit this portion 

his property, and found two young men in a punt busily 
wu 











in collecting for removal several ofthe sculptured stones, 
were in use as steps leading up from the landing-place on 
‘the backwater. They were brothers, and one of them afterwards 
became an eminent judge and baronet. Mr. Palmer allowed them 
sary te say on ction tat hey oud ht tae 
‘more, they were. i ‘conveyed to Shi ¢ Hou 
2 the oppoate side of the Thane peace 
In lt were arranged so as to form a semicircular arch 
ava th path lading fom the use to. te. uad wong 
the top of the wall on either side. Many of them show elaborate 
carving with fze examples of the monster and beak head orne- 
meut, ‘There are parts of two shafts, but no capitals, ‘The 
stones, twelve formog the arch, and seven on the top of the 
wall on either side, besides some smaller ones Jet into the wall, 
appear to be the voussoirs of one or more doorways and parts of 
a corbel aes, and are similar to some of tye still remainin, 
in the al precincts at Reading. By the kind permission of 
the Right Hon, Sir Walter Phillie and hie tro sisters, Iwan 
tabled to obtain excellent photographs of the arch and the other 
tetlptured stones. 


And now the question arises, where did these and the Sonnin, 
‘stones come from? Even supposing there had been « small 
monastic establishment or Borough it is 
hardly likely there could have bees buildings of suficient ‘impor 
tance to require sculptured stones of the size and exquisite 
workmanship of these under consideration. ‘hey must therefore 
hve bean brought from eeewhere and we not fel we are 
hhazarding any improbable conjecture when we suggest 

‘were ‘pols Kom the ruins Of the great sbbereat, Resding, 
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‘There can be no doubt that the noble church and principal 
monastic buildings were built in the most enriched Norman 
style. Founded by King Henry I in 1121, conseerated by 
‘Thomas Becket in 1164, and designed and carried out under the 
direct supervision of monks sent from the great abbey at Cluny, 
we find all the conditions likely to conduee to the highest 
development of this period of architecture, and we have strong. 
corroborative evidence in the highly enriched work at the sub- 
ordinate cell at Leominster, and the priories of Lewes, Much 
Wenlock, and Castle Acre, of the splendour and wealth of 
detail introduced under this same Cluniae influence. 

‘Phe later history of Rending abbey will also confirm our con- 
clusion, Converted into a palace after the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries, and then cruelly battered at the siege of 
Reading, and afterwards blown up by the Parliamentarians, 
it became a veritable quarry for the town and neighbour- 
hood, A. great part was requisitioned for the repair of the 
roads, little hindrance was made to the removal of the sculptured. 
stones, and these are still to be found in many of the old build- 
ings in and near the town, ‘They were even caried farther 
atid, and as early as the year 1557, when some repairs were 
needed at Windsor Castle, some barge-londs of stones were 
collected and removed, as being easily accessible, and suitable 
for the contemplated restoration. ‘These are now arranged in 
fount in the eurtainovall and clsevhere at the fot of the 

rund Tower, and by the courtesy of the authorities and. the 
kind assistance of Mr. Robertson, the assistant architect, I have 
been permitted to Biotograph them, 

Now as to the capitals, the special subject of this paper. 
‘There ave fifteen in all, besides two voustoirs of an 
(ig... The main para of the cepts ax you'se from thove 
exhibited, are sculptured on all four sides, and cannot therefore 
have been! members of a doorway or interior arch, ‘There can be 
little doubt that the cloisters must have been completed at the 
time of the consecration of the church, as all the existing build- 
ings, chapter house, dorter, &c, are in the Norman style, 
‘Tiare ould therefore be a series of arches opening to the 
cloister garth, to which these capitals may well have belonged, 
fand this contention is supported by the fact that in several 
instances the chamfered upper portion or abacus is enriched with 
foliage or other ornamental sculpture on three sides only, that 
side rite ‘the enclosure, which would be less seen, having been 

in, 

As previously stated, the senlptred stone (ig. 2) brought fom 
Bannygh Marto Hose Park comprise to vouois of an arch 
‘and fifteen capitals. One of the voussoirs has on a chamfered face 
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tose and a raised-leaf ornament ; the other (fig. 3) hasa raised 
circular object with spiral lines, giving it the appearance of a sea- 
urchin.. Of the capitals four have been broken in half, but can, 
it is hoped, be stuck again. Nine have the inverted 
trefoil on each face, much varied in its restart, sod all these 
hhave been supported on octagonal shafts. ‘The other six are more 
elaborate with heads, dragons, &e., amidst scroll foliage, and 
all these have been attached to cylindrical shafts 

‘The nine capitals with the trefoil ornament have the same 4 
carving on each face slightly varied none or two instance, and 
‘the abacus plain and amfered, ith in some cases a shallow 
groove at the angle above the chamfered portion. Six have 
a line of beading within the outer border of each trefoil, and 
‘one (no. 5) bas a kind of an elbow and lines at right angles to 
the lower part of the trefoil. No. 4 has the face of each trefoil 
divided by a groove, nos. 2, 5, 11, 18, 14, and 15 have the trefoil : 
recessed in two, and nos. 1 and 12 in three orders. All have ; 
richly carved leaves at each angle, but varied in every instance 
with good examples of the stiffleaved or bunch foliage, in. most 
caves with one oF more beaded lines, No, & bas a diferent and 
vary elegant type, The carving onthe intermediate space fling 
‘ap the lower prt ofeach eaptl is alo very god, with vaites 
of scalloping in the cases of nos. 1, % 11, and 14 scored with 
Stree of euall chevrons. The band below, at the 
eck of the cpt farming the top of the fer sat pain 
‘in nos, 1, 2,4, 5, and 12. No. 15 has one row of beading, nos. 18 
and 14 have two, and no, 11 (fig, 8) has & band of chevrons 
with a line of heeding on either side. 

Th ax more cbratly carve capital no. 86,789, and 
10, deserve a more detailed description, and may fairly claim to 
compete, as specimens of the sill of the twelfh-centiry mason, 
‘with any other parallel examples which can be cited.” Taking 
them in the order in which they appear in the group (8g. 1): 

No, 8. bas three. ters of icntalarahaped Iasrwa oa. the 
hambred pore of the abacus. ‘There is a large head with 


Iaced scroll foliage, partly beaded, coming from the mouth. On 
‘one face are two large bunches of (@), and another bunch 
‘on the adjoining face on either sid& "The bend round the nee, 
4s plain and party broken away 

io. 6 (fig. 4). On two sides of the abacus on the cham- 
ford, porton is « secs of Ialf onal of the Roman ogg 


‘each face of the capital, a pair of dragons with beaded bodi 
ge folded wings ad old tal nod th aoe 
back and biting their own legs. ‘The 
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sharp and vigorous, ‘The band below is carved with the cable 
ittern. 
PANO. "Y (Gg. 5), On the chamfered face of the abucus is 
a row of leaves within semicircles, and above, another row of 
eaves within triangles. ‘The earving on the capital is somewhat 
similar to no, 8 orth lange heed at each angle. with ich 
ended scroll ‘coming from the mouth and enclosing the stems 
of a pair of Jarge leaves on each face. ‘There is a plain band 
with groove round the neck. 
No, 8 (fig. 6). Broken in half, but perbaps the most interest- 
ing of the series, 
‘On the chamfered portion of the abacus, on front and sides, 
a very beautiful example of the bended guilloche, the back is 
plain, On the main face of the capital (Bg. 7) two figures side by 
side, seated, each within a beaded vesica, ‘They have the nimbus 
ith lange’ wing attached to it on either side, ‘They are clad 
in 4 single tne wrapped round the knees ike some of the 
figura onthe remarkable font at Avington, and are barefooted 
‘The right-hand figure holds @ pastoral staff in the right, and 
erhaps a bird or winged animal in the left hand pressed against 
Fic breast. ‘The figare on left is giving the benediction with 
the right, and holds a book in the left. hand, ‘The wings 
attached “to the nimbus of exch figure are an unusual 
feature, and it is hazardous to attempt any identification, 
Can it’be a representation of the Blessed ‘Ivinity, with our 
Lord as the Good Shepherd, holding the Holy Dove, and the 
‘Almighty in the act of benediction? A frond fills up the 
lower space between the vesicas. On each side face of the 
‘capital is a beaded interlaced scroll, On the back is a head with 
ended scroll foliage coming from the mouth and encircling a 
ion on either side with paws on the scroll, and another bended 
| scroll coming from their mouths and joining above the central 
i head, ‘The lions have long tails; and are tarne? away, from 
the central hend. 
‘There is a cable band much mutilated below the capital. A 
No. 9 (fig. 8). On all four sides of the chamftred portion of 
the abacus is a zigzag band, with leaves within the chevrons 
either side, On the capital on the centre of each face is a 
4 ‘monster head with prick ears and with beaded interlacin 
; soroll foliage coming from the mouth and intertwining wit 
a beaded semicircular band coming from the mouth of a smaller 
head at each angle. 
‘The band round the neck is plain, 
No. 10(fig, 9), On the chamfered portion of the abacus 
on the main face is an interlacing scroll or rope pattern with 
‘an open mesh of unusual character, On the back and left sides 
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is the antique ornament, on the right a triple zigzag band with 
itaves utita’ the cherrons, "On one face ofthe eeptal ix the 
interlacing scroll with two figures within the fie On the 
other sides are two bold foliated connected by branches, 
that on the Tef of the main foce faving bunches of frult on 
each side, ‘There is a beaded band round the neck below. 
"The capitals are 15 in. in breadth on the abacus or upper 
pert and 11 in, by On, on the aeuptared portion 
Phe elove employed waa brought from the calabated quarries 
at Caen. 
Let me now give a short account of the sculptured stones 
at Shiplake House, which were also brought fom Borough 





Mey have been made up into an arch suj on two 
cuba with the initials WE on one side and 1889 on the other, 
the date when the arranged in their present 


poston the It. Hon. Sir Walter Philfmore, Bart. "There 
tre seven large tone fied up on ths top of the wall on either 
fide, and efor f ted in the wall itaelf, 
The arch fg-10 afismadeuup oftwelvevounairs, Counting fom 
the left, on 1, 2,8, 4, 5, and 12 are carved beak and monster 
no, 6 Bring” in expecially goed preeration, On no. 6 is a 
nicely carved specimen intariaed eral on nos. 7 and 8 
heads and foliage, on no. 9 a Ii ‘on no, 10 
head looking upwards with foliage en the Sneath end at 
hove ant ontooPTT half toasts head with sll 3 
from the mouth." Nos. 1, 8, 4,6, 9, and 10 have two elipte 
arches above;iand were probably parts of one ring of an arch, 
Moat of the stones have on the soft or under wd roses, ome 
within beaded ccler and other omamentation. : 
at toy are 
and most dente a carved, ‘To start with the series to the 
right of the arch( -Tigonso. from rights abeldoentltand 
‘the zigzag, and smaller bands of beaded zigzag. On no. 2 
(ig. in ae bed emily on 0. 9 ge monte had, 
on no. 4 a smaller monster head, on no. 8 scroll foliage, on no. 6 
(fig. 18 a) interlacing seroll foliage, on no. 7 & circle with 
beautiful interlaced scroll work within a circular medallion, 
No. 8 is Lin. by 12 ing and no. 712 in. 1 in, being the 
of the series. Built into the wail of a 
bealchead, a head, a voussois with five courses of ai 
recessed between, and a kao sal TI 
is also a small shaft on either side of the gateway 
Conti gang the wall othe lf the & ng 
an no. 1 i (8g, 124) a beaded cle an ote eh Ge, teeth 
work,a very elegant design, on uo. # dragons head sod flee, 
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‘on no. 8 two dragons and scroll foliage, on no. 4 (fig. 130) 
‘a beak-head and billet on one half, and scroil foliage on the other, 
‘on no, 5 an interlaced scroll, on no. 6 probably a monster head, 
with a monster head in place of the eye on either side, on no. 7 
‘a head with foliage from the mouth. " Built into the wall below 
is a stone with the star and billet ornament, a double engaged 
shaft with ornamental sculpture between, and scroll foliage. 

With the exception of no. 1 on the right, I think the set of 
stones on the top of the wall must have formed portions of 
a very elaborate corbel table. Like the capitals previously 
deverbed, the carving is vigorous and of a high order of ‘merit 

‘The stones at Windsor Castle (figs. 14, 15, 16, 17) have been 
ranged on shelves attached to the curtain-wall’ of the Round 
‘Tower, and a tablet has been inserted recording the fact that 
they were originally part of the monastery of Reading founded 
by King Henry I in 1120, As has been stated,'they were re- 
moved from the abbey ruins in 1559, when some repairs were 
being carried out at the castle. ‘They were probably ‘taken 
down by river, and a head dredged up at Sonning, and now in 
Reading Museum, may have been part of the spoils. 

‘There must be nearly one hundred separate stones, and they 
demonstrate the wonderful varicty of omament with which the 
abbey was enriched. ‘There are many fragments. which illus- 
trato the different ways in which the familiar chevron orna- 
ment can be represented on the arches and windows, and 
specimens of the lozenge, cable, pellet, and fret. One 
voussoir has three circular rings or medallions, and two others 
have vesica-shaped openings enclosing fir cones. One stone, 
perhaps part of a corbel table, has two heads (fig. 15) with 
prick ears, and another with a leaf withinra bold scroll may be 
part of the jamb of one of the fine doorways to which a portion 
of a shaft, now in the Reading Museum, also belonged. ‘There 
ae four ‘capital, one (fg. 16) of the same type, ti 
not 40 large, as those brought from Sonning. ‘There are also 
several portions of circular blind pancls with large pellets and 
‘the indented ornament, which probably occupied the: spaces 
between the clearstory windows of the great church, as we find 
at Malmesbury abbey and elsewhere, ‘There is one similar 
fragment in the museum, two in the arch in the Forbury 
Gardens, and another inthe wall near the Roman Catholic 
chapel at Reading. 

‘t Reading itself hardly any stones have been left in the 
walls which are still standing, and which testify to the massive 
character of the abbey church and adjoining buildings. Some 
very fine specimens have been utilized to form an arch over. 
the path leading from the Forbury Gardens to the abbey ruins, 
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and others are still lying about in the flower-beds, or have been 
built up in the walls surounding the garden. Some goo 
‘mouldings are incorporated in the walls of the Roman Catholic 
chapel and those enclosing the precincts, and others have heen 
collected in the garden of St. Laurence's vicarage close 
‘There are a few in the Reading Museum dog up in diffe 
parts of the town. As has been stated, the ruins were a legit 
nate quarry, and the stones were used in the foundations 
and walls of many of the old buildings of the town. Whi 
the old Ship Hotel in Duke Street was pulled down, some very 
fine fragments were brought to light; and an old barn on the 
western side of the borough is largely composed of sculptured 
nes,-presumably from the same source. Almost all the earved 
stones are of Norman date, and prove that the monks from 
Cluny carried out and completed with magnificent wkill and zen 
the gigantic task which they had undertaken at the command 
of Kiog Hlenry I 

As will be seen by the illstrations (figs. 18, 19, 20, 2), 
there are fine examples of the 1 illet, star, and other 
ormaments. Tn the museum (fig. 18) is part ‘of a ver 
eautiful shaft with beaded jons connected by bende’ 
bands, and enclosing griffins and other monsters. A frag- 
ment st Windsor seems to have belonged to the same door- 
wap whihras probably of the sme rogniient and highly 
enriched character as central west doorway at Lincoln 
Cathedral. ‘There are in the museum two portions of « spiral 
moulding, and two more built up in the wall of the Roman 
Catholic chapel of a rather unusual type. ‘There is part of 
a shaft with the beaded spiral ornament preserved in the garden 
of St, Laurence’s vi On one of the flower-beds in the 
Forbury Gace ia age ith alternate 
funk unre, forming 


board design. Sot if a 
1. Some of tl 
best fragments bave worked uy v 























ap in the arch leading from 
‘the Forbury Gardens to the ruins. On the west side is a queer 
mgs of « monster head and fling, with a beaded sell 
springing from a triangular-shaped object with a series of con- 
centile cccley, perhaps vase, the middle of the head, It 
tas prick enrs and t beaded label curled round. rol, and a small 
ircalar medallion between the head and the label. | There is a 
double elliptic arch above similar to that over the beak-heads at 
Shiplake, Several voussoirs have varieties of the zigzag and the 
moulding. ‘There is a monster head corbel af the apex of 
the arch. . There is a large capital on each side of the arch, the 
one on left with nail-heads in a hollow, and that on right with 
‘riguag and a series of sunk oblong panels with circles. 
‘On the east side are five voussoirs of a very fine arch. ‘They 
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all have a massive engaged roll, and ornament on the flat surface 
below, (1) arose within two concentric circles, (2) two leaves and 
two pellets, (8) foliage, (4) beaded foliage, (5) large star or rose, 
One fragment has indented omament, and a series of billets on 
a comected stem. ‘There are two more portions of the spiral 
(@) parts of a shaft similar to those in the musoam. Ay the 
apex is & corbel with very rich interlaced scroll foliage. ‘There 
is 4 lozenge-shaped blind panel with pellets round the border, 
and part of another one, similar to those at Windsor. ‘There 
is another large capital with the nail-head omament. 

In the Roman Catholic chapel is a large font (fig. 22), partly 
made upof the ald Norman werk, ‘There are four large eaptals 
to the shafts supporting the Low, and emeins of aaring course, 
all enriched with very beautiful interlaced scroll folinge. 

‘AIL this sculptured work was no doubt carried out under the 
directions of the monks imported from Cluny to superintend the 
Duilding, and although we know that the great abbey of Read- 
ing, peskupe second only in rank to the abbey of Bt. Albans, 
Yas strictly Beneditine, and in no way subject to the abbey of 
Cluny, still, no doubt as a retum for the valuable help given, 
we find that the first two abbots had each previously filled the 
position of prior of Lewes, the most important: monastery of 
the Cluniae order in England.) 

















‘Mr, Buaxsrean had been impressed during the excavation! 
Sonning with the unuvoal and beautiful carving of the expitals 
although dating from the middle of the twelfth century, they 
showed great. deal of interlacing generally connected with an 
earlier period. Interlacing also occurred on the stones of curious 
shape found at Shiplake, which undoubtedly came originally 
from Reading, and belonged to a cloistered arcade. Daring the 
twelfth century carving was often done in position, and many 
ingtances were known of unfinished work. 


‘The Szcnerany thought there was no doubt that some of the 
Shiplake stones, especially one with two, beak-heads, served as 
skerr-backs fora closer arcade. No jnfllible method of pre- 
serving the stones had been discovered, but they should certainly 
be taken indoors away from the damp and vagariesof the climate. 








4 Since communicating mj sr, I am glad to be able to report that 
tho fifteen capitals front Sonaiag afe now ‘air housed in the Reading 
‘Museum, and a suitable place is being provided fot them, in company 
with the other senlptured Fragments from the abbey. 

Ete lta th reves of many Sure ar ben dong rom 

specially taken for Mr. Ke ft. Marcus Adams, 
Br 0 Blagrae. Street, Reading. eciety in alto indebted 
‘Mr. Koyaer for the blocks.) 








_ that the tower was of Norman date. |, 
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‘The material was a fine-grained oolite, and was probably Caen 
stone. 

Mr, F. A. Watrens bad yrs before come acron several 
capitals in a garden at Woolhampton, Berks. and got them put 
title but they had afterwards been given away. ‘There was a 
tradition that they bel to Woolhampton House and had 
originally come from Reading. ‘The font of the Roman Catholic 
chapel at Reading, which was on the site of the abbey transept, 
was hollowed out of a clustered capital, 

Rev, R. 8. Mrtvz was reminded by the exhibit of the cloister 
of the cathedral church of Arles 

Mr. Joustox stated that two interesting capitals had been re+ 
cently found daring alterations Plampton Grange neat Lowey 
tad present by the owner tthe Castle museum. ‘They were 
clearly eloi it it 














Bibary, Gl i te, 
guthe Iyreehaped sora ‘in dragon-heads below, and 
in human’ the ‘There 
would be about a century difference in date, 

‘Mr, Qvannzt mentioned « similar capital at Little Faringdon, 


near Lecblade, and inquired about the present condi 
Viakeaad Gor: 


Mr, Kerera replied that Wargea of the 
ous ob Bealing sbbez, and leant resentation ha 
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Hanoin Buaxsezan, Esq, S.A. exhibited some Purbeck 
marble capitals and bases from St. Nicholas priory, Exeter, oh 
which he read the following notes : 

In 1918 the remains of the priory of St, Nicholas at Exeter, 
incorporated in a number of small houses, were purchased by the 
Corporation, and it has been my pleasurable duty to advise that, 
body upon their repair, St. Nicholas was a small Benedictine 
house, which at the Conquest was handed over to Battle abbey, 
‘of which it was « cell until the Suppression, 

Dung the course of these works ainong many other inkerst 
ing discoveries a drain was found cross the south side of the 
kitchen of which the sides were built for the most part with 
marble capitals and bases. Specimens of these I now have the 
honour of exhibiting, and the Society is indebted to the city of 
Exeter for the loan of these interesting fragments, which are 
wrought in Porbeck marble, and exhibit certain unusual pecu- 
inrities (figs. 1-6), 

The carving ofthe capitals i ofa character used generally by 
the Cistereians in the latter part of the twelfth century, and in 
tartan datrcta where the fohuence of that order wan great; itis 
found in the work of other orders, as in the Galilee at Durham, at 
Selby, and at Bardney. I do not know of its use anywhere in 
‘the west of England, 

‘Yhe plan of the bases and capitals is exceptional, the sides 
being tapered to apoint 2. 1 in, from the inside face ; but this 
point is not the centre from which the front. and back edges are 
struck, ‘The centre of these curves in’7 ft, from the outside edge. 

In the first, place, this feature is difficult to understand, but 
it is apparently due’ to the attempt to make the soffit of the 
arches, which would be semicircular, as flat ns possible, 

‘The diagram (fg. 6) shows whet the elevation and section 
of the arches would have been had the sides of the capitals and 
bases radiated from the same centre as the curved ends, ‘The 
other diagram (fig. 7) shows the effect of the arch fitting the 
capitals found, if the outer and inner edges were struck from 
‘the same centre; but if the centre for the inner edge was raised 
about an inch, the two curves would be alike for all practical 


es. 
here is little doubt that the stones came from a cloister 

arcade; and fig. 9 shows a coupled capital from the early cloister 
at Fountains abbey algo wrought in marble. ‘This coupled shaft, 
design cansbe said to have been universal for the arcades of 
a cloister during'the twelfth and thirteenth: centuries, though 
not a single instance remains standing in this country. 

Divire, the thirteenth dentary # is certain that the quarries at 
Parbeck were manufacturing tI it 

VoL. xvi 
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wholesale, and dispatching them to all parts of the kingdom, 
‘These Exeter examples are earlier than the known establish- 
ment of this wholesale business, and were certainly specially made 
for their position, though probably wrought at the quarries, 





Fig. T.soriox axn muvariow oF ANC FOLLOWING CAPITAL 
‘8 XHOUEED, 





Fig. 8, seovi0n avo muvasion ov nou POLLOWINO OAPIEALA wrt 
‘DES RADIATING 70 GHNTRE OF BULLDINO. 
‘Their plan shows they did not belong to the ordinary straight 
arcades, and they can only have been employed in a circular 
building in connexion with a cloister. 
Such'w building was the lavatory which sometimes projected 
from the cloister wall opposite the frater door, a feature very 
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mneral abroad, especially with the Cistercians, though seldom 
found in England. Not a single Cistercian example occurs in 
this country, ‘The two great abbeys.at Canterbury, Durham, 
Lowes, Wenlock, and now St. Nicholas at Exeter, are the only 
known cases of its employment, ‘There are very extensive 
remains of an octagonal example at Mellifont. in Ireland, a plan 
of which is shown in fig. 10. ‘The plan of the remains of that 
at Wenlock is given in fg. 11 for comparison, 

‘The cloister lavatory at St, Nicholas must have been circular 
in plan, with a diameter of 14 ft. (fig. 12). Tt had ten open 




















Fig. 9. courte cavrrat, yRoxc roUNTANKS ANDEY. 


arches towards the garth eatried on nine pairs of coupled 
columns with the capitals and bases exhibited, and supported on 
a dwarf wall. ‘The whole nine capitals were found and four of 
the bases. 
‘The side of the building next the cloister alley would have 
a wide arch of entrance occupying a space equal. to two of the 
toll arches towards the gorthy 
Tn the middle would have been a circular basin round a central 
column which would support a cistern above. “ 
"The actual site of this building is not within the property of 
the Corporation, but. is to be hoped that it may be before long. 
82 
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‘PLAN OP OLOISTER LAVATORY, WENIOGK. 
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‘The cloister Iavatory at Durham was excavated some years 
under the direction of Sir William Hope,' and its arrange- 
ments minutely described in the Rites were as follows : 
Jn the loyster garth, over against the fraterhouse dour, was a fair 
eee "ter Che ouncke to washer inno and foe ty 
being maid in forme round eovered with lead and all of marble saving 


2 Z ° 





fer 
Hig. 12. a1aN op ram ovotsran LAVATORY, #7. NIoMOLAS, BxBTERG 


© the verie uttermost walls. ‘Within the which walls you'may walke rownd 
about the laver of marble having many litle cundittes or spoutes of brasse 
with, xxiiij Cookes of brasse rownd about yt, havinge in yt vij faire 
wyndowes of stone woorke and in the top of ita faire dovecotte covered 
fynly ove above with lead the workmanship both fyne and cowtly as is 
apparent till this daie, And adioyninge to the est eyde of tho counditt 
dour, ther did hing a bell to geve warning, at a leaven of the clock, for 
the mounkes to oume wash and dyne, having ther closettes or almeries 


1 Arehavologia, iii, 437. 
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wn either eyde of the frater house dour keapt alWaies with ewete and 
tut towel ao aforeaid to die ther andes? 

"Though the Durham building was actually later in date than 
that of St, Nicholas its arrangement must have been very 
similar. 

"Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions. 


SPECIAL MEETING. 


‘Trunspa, 20th June 1916. 
ALS pam. 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Katy D.Litt,, F.RS., 
President, in the Chair. 


‘The following draft of an addition tothe Statutes proposed 
by the Council on 24th May and read at the Ordinary Meeting 
‘on 25th May was moved from the Chair: 

‘To add to chapter iti, section ii, at the end of the first para- 
graph after the words ‘ paid in advance’— 

Provided nevertheless that if any Fellow shall be serving 
in his Majesty's Forces in time of War, and shall make 
‘application, the Council may in its absolute discretion 

mit such Fellow to pay the annual sum of one guinea 
Instead of three guineas, 

‘After discussion there voted for the motion 44, against 6; 
the motion was therefore carried. 








‘The following resolution proposed by the Council on 24th May, 
and ordered to be ‘ubmitted to ‘the Fellows, was moved fore 
‘the Chair: 

That bere yah Fellows who are enemy aliens be sus- 
pended until further order. 


C.J, vrounsies, Esq, moved, and Lord Dittox seconded, the 
following amendment: 
‘That Honorary Fellows of enemy alien birth be removed 
from the Sociéty and be only re-admitted after election, 


4 Rites of Durham (Surtees Society, 1902), 82. 
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After discussion the amendment was put to the meeting and 
rejected on a show of hands, 


‘The original motion was then put to the meeting and carried 
on a show of hands, 


‘Lnunspar, 2th June 1916, 


Sir ARTHUR JOHN EVANS, Knt. D.Litt, PF 
and afterwards Sir CHARLES HERCU! 
Knt,, LL.D., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


‘The er of the Library Committee was laid on the table 
(sco pp. 262-73). 


Professor Zanusir communicated a paper on the mogalithie 
temple at Hal-Tarxien, Malta, which will be printed in Archaeo- 
ogi. 

‘Phe Pursipr, after summarizing Mr. Zammit's communica 
tion on the ‘Temple of Hal-Tarxien in Malta, observed that s0 
far as prehistoric remains were concerned this was one of the 
most important discoveries that had occurred for many years, 
‘This primitive sanctuary, unearthed in the most surprising way 
beneath a ploughed field, was so far untouched below as to supply 
us with details of cult ‘arrangements in many respects wanting 
in the earlier excavated buildings of this class in the Maltese 
islands, such as Hagiar Kim, Mnaidra, and Giganteia, Among 
these was a closed sacrificial deposit ‘including the flint knives 
used, the lower part of a colossal female statue, and elaborately 
carved altars and decorative slabs still in their’ places. Among 
the carvings were reliefs of goats, oxen, and swine, and many 
spiraliform designs in part taken over onto the pottery. ‘These 
spiral designs, which find some Sicilian parallels, in some cases 

learly stood in a secondary relation to the eatly spiraliform 
figures of the Aegean and Balkan areas—such as made their way 
to Crete from the same source towards the close of the Early 
‘Minoan Age, about the middle, that is, of the third millennium 
xc, The new points of contact in Early Mediterranean culture 
thus supplied were of great interest. Quantities of broken 
human bones showed that the neolithic building had in part 
been used for burial. Among the most remarkable objects 
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found were what seemed to have been clay models of altars or 
sanctuaries and of small shrines with two or three pillars. 

Another remarkable circumstance with regard to it was the 
fact that about 8 ft. above the paved neolithio floor was a later 
stratum upon which were found the remains of lange group of 
cinerary urns belonging to the Barly Metal Age, and the burnt 
surface of the walls showed that cremation had taken place 
within the building, ‘The burnt human bones had been in some 
cases wrapped in tissues of various degrees of fineness. With 
them were found implements and weapons apparently of copper 
rather than bronze, and of early forms including Hat ¢ celts’, 
subtriangular daggers and awls, some set in their bone handles, 
Curious clay statuettes and votive objects, and a great vari 
cof vessels, were also found, Beads of shell and other materials 
abounded ; among them were clay pendants in the form of birds 
tnd small-handled vaoes thet seated in Aegean deposits ofthe 
lose of the Early Minoan Age. Fragments of silver plaques 
pointed either to Spanish or an Eastern connexion. ‘The supple- 
mentary discovery of these burials gave us our first real know- 
ledge of the Early Metal Age in Malta, 








Mr. Reorvaro Swim mentioned a megalithic monument with 
some points of resemblance at L'Islet, Guernsey, excavated in 
1918: it was possible that the type in the two islands emanated 
fiona common centre, peape the Iberian peninala, ‘The 

oeike design and running voll wre mach in the Myconaenn 
manner, and recalled also the stone carvings at New Grange, 
0. Meath, which, however, showed closely wound spirals that 
to him to be yerate form of that motive. ‘The 
free. and graceful style would in that caso, as in others, precede 
‘the mechanical and commonplace. ‘Ihe leg-like columns on 
Jeeta reminded im of specimens from an aeneoitho sit in 
cia; and the series of pottery figures seemed to represent 
birds in a conventional manner, just as the fiddle-shaped figurines 
were derived from statuettes of a female divinity in South-east 
Europe, He inquired if any estimate had been made of the 
interval between the neolithic monument and the Copper Age 
deposit above it, 














‘The Pneswpxxr thought it unfair to bring forward a new 
theory of the spiral withont.a detailed statement of the evidence. 
In the Aegean and Balkan countries the original spirals were 
arranged with lozenges. When the spirals ted they 
heame diseontinuousy and the lozenges broke away from them 

* C. Hadacuek, Les monuments archéologiques de ia Galioie. I. La colonie 
industrielle de Kotsyiac de Fépoque éncokthiue, pl xx. 
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and the same tendency might have produced the tree-like 
design in question, ‘The date ofthe earlier deposit was dificult 
to fix precisely : the spiraliform system came to Crete from the 
central Aegean about 2500 n.c., towards the end of the Early 
‘Minoan or the beginning of the Middle Minoan, a period corre- 
spouding to the sixth to eleventh dynasties in Egypt. Malta 
* on the west derived its ornamentation from the same source, and 
the neolithic deposit might date between 2500 and 2000 n.c. 









Sir Hexcvies Reap pointed out the importance, in view of 
corresponding customs at either end of the Mediterranean, of 
investigating the central monuments of that area, which would 
no doubt some day surpass all expectations. More than any 
other Englishman the President had studied the conditions of 
primitive sites round the Mediterancan, and was bet qualified 

link up the various finds in a general survey. It wns to be 
hoped that antiquities would be found in Malta worthy to be 
compared with the magnificent art of Crete, Thanks were due 
not only to the writer of the paper but also to the President 
for his practical summary of the communication, 











W. Pater Battnox,Esq.. ¥.8.A., read a paper on the trousseau 
of Philippa, daughter of Henry IV of England and wife of Eric, 
king of Denmark: a wardrobe account of 1406, which will be 
printed in rchaeologia, 

Philippa was the youngest of the six children of Henry and 

de Bohun, and was born in 1894. In 1406, when she was 

between eleven and twelve years of age, she was married to Eric, 
king of Deomack, ‘The account. dealt with the clothes, and 
other stuff provided for the princess and her retinue, who were 
conveyed to Denmark in ten ships. An interesting point was 
that the retinue were clothed in colours of red and green ; 
another point was the use of badges to decorate the hangings, 
toy which were pact of the goods taken to Denmark by 
princess, i 








Rev. E. E, Dontivo referred to the heraldry of the troasseau 
and pointed out that the arms of England and the swan of Bohun 
had an obyious meaning, but he was not inclined to regard most 
Of the devices, such as the thistle, as anything more than decora- 
Hion. Aba Inter date there was a riot of decoration ax distinct 
from heraldry ; and it. was to regard. everything unusual 
ta Betaldic, "At the same time the euthor held that the troar- 
seait: was taken out of store, and. even the thistle may have 


belonged to an earlier period, 
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‘Mr, Newnan commented on the dimensions of the sheets, and 
ted they were folded over so as to form an upper and an 


Mr. Banox remarked that the doubling of the sheets was 
unlikely in view of the phrase ‘pairs of sheets’, and pleaded 
that his remarks on the heraldry and decoration had been mis- 
construed. 


Sir Huncutzs Reap understood the author to say that the 
devices had a meaning, and agreed with him to that extent ; 
Dut it was possible to overdo their interpretation, There was 
room for a comprehensive work on royal and other badges of the 
period in question, and a committee could in that way make 
‘a notable addition to the history of English art and heraldry. 
He thought that ‘boats and ships’ figured in the inventot 
merely as translations of such words as navicwa and navis, and 
ha survived oving to linguistic conservatiam, ‘The mottos 
on the axes might, possibly be completed by comparison with 
existing piece elevhere, and were not ikely to be solitary. jn; 
stances, Medieval records set out with j digement never fled 
to interest the Society, and the imagination was stimulated by 
the descriptions of plate and other works of art, which would 
have provided the best of models for present use if only a tithe 
of them had survived, 


AO, Conte, Esq., F.S.A., alocal secretary foi Scotland, com- 
municated the following report: 

Owing to the war the amount of archaeological research 
‘undertaken in Scotland daring 1915 was small. ‘The Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, however, for a few months in the 
summer continued the excavation on ‘Traprain Law in Bast 
Lothian begun so auspiciously in the previous year. An area 
amounting to about ¢ acre was laid bare in continuation of the 
‘main excavation of 1914 In this four clearly defined strata 
‘of occupation were found, from each of which in tum the soil 
‘was removed and examined with satisfactory results, ‘The 
accumulated depth of soil amounted to nearly 4 ft., the latest 
‘occupation being revealed about 14 in, below the surface. The ' 
four occupations of the site ranged in point of time from the 
close of the first century to the beginning of the fifth. In all 
four were found fragments of coarse hand-made native 
but pieces of Roman pottery also found indicated that 
two eatlier occupations covered a period between the end of the 
first century and the close of the second, and that the two later 
apparently ‘occurred in the fourth century and continued to the 
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beginning of the fifth, ‘hese conclusions were strengthened by 
‘the coin evidence. Highteen coins were found, of which ten 
were determinable, while the recognizable character of the 
remainder gave them a certain chronological value. No coin of 
fa later date than the reign of Domitian came from the two 
earliest levels, while no identifiable coin of an earlier date than 
the beginning of the fourth century came from the two higher 
levels 


‘The relics found were very numerous, and with few exceptions 
Celtic, They included bronze fibulae enamelled and inlaid 
with silver, two fibulae of iron of peculiar form, harness mount- 
ings, pins ane finger vngs of bron, fgets of thity-ive 
tamiels of glam, and. segments of ‘similar armicts of jet, 
a small number of beads, and a portion of a cane of blue 
glass auch as was probably employed for the manufacture of 
certain mall blue beads, Moulds of stone and of clay were also 
recovered, two of the latter being complete, One of thess when 
oped showed that it was for the casting of a ‘dress fastener’ 

we of the well-known form with a square plate and 
@ triangular loop. “Phe iron objects included, inter alia, two 
points and the tang of swords representing narrow double-edged 
‘weapons with no central rib, corresponding in this respect to the 
native blades found at Newstead. An undoubted Roman relic 
was a folding spoon of bronze, the handle of which at one end is 
in the form of an extended lion having the hinge of the bowl 
between its front paws; beneath the handle is a recess where 
postibly a probe has rested; while at the side there are remains 
‘of a hinge on which some other instrument has worked. Roach 
Smith illustrates a similar folding spoon in his JWustrations 
Ronan London, pl. xxxvii, fig. 18) p. 188, the handle of whi 
is broken off at back of the lion’s neck, while an object found 
in the Society's excavations at Wroxeter in 1918 appears to 
bo the handle of another (Report af the Research Committe, 
Second Report, p. 14, fig. 5, no. 19). 

‘The late pottery and fragments of Roman glass of third or 
fourth century character are clear indications of trade con- 
ducted between the Romans and the Celtic tribes of Caledonia 
Jong subsequent to. the withdrawal of the Roman troops from 
‘the south of Scotland. Nothing was found to suggest the 
presence of a Roman garrison on the hill, which was evidently 
‘the site of a native settlement. 
aia fall account of the excavation ro de Soc af dade 

lics will ay in the Proceedings Society {nti- 

ited wh ee. 

T have to record the first noted discovery of Late Celtic 
pottery in Scotland. This consists of a part of the rim and 
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wall of a bowl-shaped vessel with an everted rim, of finely 
finished black glossy ware, having an indicated diameter of 
10 in, at the mouth, Associated with these were several pieces 
of very coarse native pottery, thick and friable, and with a con- 
tiderable mixture of pebbics in the body... This find occurred 
near Falkirk in the formation of a military trench. 

‘At Balneil, near New Luce, in Wigtownshire, through 
the agency of the plough there was brought to light a Bronze 











t a valnitage g cana. 





Fig. 1. ottawa omy opventsic nnowix Aon muRtAt, ax statavntt,(}) 


Age interment with interesting’ grave goods. ‘The burial was 
probably that of tio individuals, the hones of which were par- 
tially burnt. "Covering the remains and in an inverted position 
was a doubly-cordoned cinerary un 15 in, in height and 
10 in, in diameter at the mouth (fig, 1), The relics (fig. 2) 
gonsisted of a bronze chisel 4§ in. in extreme length, witha tang 
2:in, long, and a well-formed shoulder ; the blade expands to 
its cutting-edge, where it measures % in, in breadth ; a quoit~ 
shaped bead of vitreous paste, partially burned and now of a 
grey colour, #in. in diameter ; abd a erutch-shaped pin of bone 
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with an obtuse point 2f in. in length, the cross-piece of the 
head measuring 1 in, in lengths 





Fig. 2. anowee sow omsners rnox natetin 


Gxonor Macvoxard, Bsq., C.B,, LL.D., a local secretary for 
Scotland, communicated the following report for 1915-16: 

During the year under review there have been no chance dis- 
‘coveries of any moment. Systematic excavation, too, has been 


J "The ilinstrations have been kindly lent by the Society of Antiquaries 
‘of Scotland. rad ‘if 
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at a standstill, except for the activity of Mr. A. O. Curle and 
others at Traprain, the aa ‘which for the history of 
fhe Roman occupation is yearly becoming more apparent. “My 
own Tavestigaticns ‘on the line of the wall of Antoninus Pie 
$r ‘Nen Sarnied on during the brief intervals when it was 
possible to secure Inbour without ‘it from more useful 
yurposes, In spite of the difficulties, results have been 
Bitfy successful.” ‘The course of the ditch has been mapped out 
for 3 miles, al which no surface-traces are now visible. 
‘The dimensions of the buried fort at Mumvills have been more 
or less accurately determined; it has had an area of nearly 
7 acres, and has thus been exceptionally: large. Finally, it 
has been ascertained that the point at which the structure of 
{he wll cog from Est rth td ely i aboot « mile 
west of Falk, 


‘Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions, 


"The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were then adjourned 
anti Dhunday; 88rd November, . bs 








‘The followi were received too late for insertion i 

thelr proper place ob p. 308 -— : Z 

‘The origin of the Ogam Alphabet, called the Bethluisnion, 
hon OR ace .D, V.PS.A. 

For convenience of treatment, the Ogam characters can be 
shown on horizontal line, some above the line, some below, 
‘and some on the line. As a matter of fact, the Ogam inscri 
{itos ran vertically up the left-hand edge of 4 tone. ‘The 
horizontal Tne shown below represents the vertical aris or edge 
ofthe upright stone on which the inscription ity the characte 
tbelow the line are on the face of the stone, those above the ling 
seth fra side of the og, sound hn aoe mt were. 

aracters which slant across the line are carried through. 
iron the ede ofthe tone into the faces 
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‘The Bethluisnion, 





iL 
TH a oo 

SUC ahd bli paging el aaa rye oT 
Some diphthongs also are recorded : 


Many of the Ogam inscriptions are merely scratches, more or 
less deep, on the stone. In other caves they are carefully eut, 
and deep. 

Tt seems clear that, they cannot have been meant originally for 
Inpidary work, or indeed’ for use on parehment, For instance, 
the Ogam character for h ix one single stroke, while the character 
for q is five strokes; and yet q is continually in use, and h was 
not known on any inseription, when Twas studying these things 
It was said to have been found at Clonmacnois on a small 
‘epulehral stone, Cobnan bocht, but no one had been able to find 
the stone since it was discovered. Again, as the stone itself 
serves as the beginning of the ‘memorial insoription, being 
equivalent to This is the memoria, the names which appear are 
naturally in the genitive case, and in those early times of the 
Erve language the genitive was inflexional, and ended in é; thus 
4 was in continual use, and yet it takes more time to cut or to 
inscribe than any other vowel. Once more, ris far from in- 
frequent, but it takes longer to cut than st, which I personally 
have never seon used ; similarly, n is a vory common letter, more 
frequent than most if not all of its batch of five characters. On 
the whole, we have to look for some explanation why it was 
originally easier to show five signs than one, or two, or three, or 


ng 

"There are traditions that there were at first ten Ogam 
characters, then twelve, then sixteen, then, as now, twent 
tradition is rather damaged by the statement that it was les 
who at Inst raised the number to twenty. ‘The numbers being 
multiples of five and of four, it occurred to me that we must be 
sinling vith the use of the fingers and thumb of each hand, the 
whole hand for the ten and twenty tthe fingers alone for 
‘the twelve and sixteen. It is no doubt easier to hold up the 
whole hand than to select one or more fingers to hold up. ‘The 
ten stage shows with the right hand (corresponding eventually 
with the face of the stone) five characters, one finger, two fingers, 
three fingers, four fingers, and the whole hand ; and the same for 
‘the left (corresponding eventually to the side of the stone). 
Wie rales nlage showed Yous charnolere with the right hand 
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and four with the left, the thumbs not being used ; the remaining 
four were shown by laying on the palm of one hand the first, 
fecond, third, and fourth fingers of the other. As this blended 
the right with the left, it corresponded eventually with lines 
‘grooved through from the side to the face of thestone, For the 
Sixteen stage, either the other hand laid fingers on the palm of 
the hand that had first laid fingers on it, or the four knuckles 
were touched with the index-finger of the other hand, For the 
twenty stage, the same arrangement stood as for the sixteen, 
the thumbs being used as well as the fingers, 

Tt is an interesting confirmation of this theory that three of 
the diphthongs are shown by the blending of the two hands, 
fa suitable indication of a blending of sounds, ‘These diphthongs 
fare produced by crossing one finger of each hand, two fingers, 
and four fingers. Why four and not three ? ‘The answer is that 
tthe third finger is now less easy to move than the others, and it 
is more than possible that this was more marked in far-off ages 
‘than itisnow, Ifyou try to go continuously through the showing 
of diphthongs by crowing fingers ist ne then two, then thes 
‘you will find a little care has still to be taken to get the third 

‘alone, while the two remain crossed. 

tis evident that the other diphthongs can easily be shown by 
‘the fingers. 

‘This explanation has no connexion with the ‘ deaf-and-dumb* 
sips an favention of the eghteenth century by a French 


Lcommunicated my th to the Academy some thirty years 
igo, aoa Toe aooepted by the two scholars who. were then 
waiting on Ogams, Professor Rh’ and Isaac Taylor, 














The Ivory Chair of Archbishop Masimianus at Ravenna, 


Bisuor G. F. Baowsx showed lantern slides of the front, back, 
and sides of the chair of Maximianus, covered with panels of 
ivory, now in the archiepiscopal palace at Ravenna, His pur- 
pote rato olnt out thon thls chair rade for the archbishop 

tween 546 and 566, there were manyexamples of ornamentation, 
from which the beautiful vinesserolls might have been’ directly 
copied for the shafts of Anglian crosses.at Ruthwell and Bew- 
castle. It had been objected to the date of 670-assigned to the 
‘Beyeastle shaft that the vino-scrolls mast be later than 6703 the 
‘hair showed that they were in fullase in Italy, or at an eastern 
centre of art, more than a century before that date, 

‘The 1 monogram on the front. of the chair gave 
Macimianos Episcopos, ot, by using the two characters X and P 
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as both Latin and Greek, Archigpiscopos. Another monogram, 
differing bat very slightly from this, had very recently been 
found on some broken marble in the archiepiscopal palace, a very 
strong confirmation of the evidence in favour of the origin of 
the chair, Maximianos vas the archbishop who consecrated the 
church of St. Vitale, and he appeared in the great mosaie of the 
Imperial Cort eli the only peron there named. 

Ye was on record that the chair was brought to Ravenna from 
Venice in the year 1001 by John the Deacon as a present from 
the Doge to the Emperor Otto II, who left it at Ravenna. 
How i vas first taken sway from its original home, and ow it 
ceame into the hands of the Venetians, was not, so far as was now 
known, recorded. But considering the wars and pillages and 
changes of dynasty, and also the acquisitiveness of the Venetians, 
no one who kuew thore times could attach much importance to 
‘the absence of definite information, 











REPORT OF THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
yor THE Penton January, 1915, 10 Juve, 1916, 


‘Tue Library Committee begs to report that since January, 
1915, the number of books added to the Library either by gi 
‘or by purchase, exclusive of periodical publications, is consider- 
ably below what would be expected in normal times, but under 
the circumstances may be considered satisfactory. ‘The largest 
number of accessions is among books of a more or less historical 
character ; but important works have been acquired in other 
departments, and may lacunae have been filled up, ‘Tl 
particularly the case with regard to topographical books dealing 
with Yorkshire « number of old but important work, relating 
to the antiquities of this county having been purchased during 

jod under review. 

‘As it has been found that inconvenience is caused to Fellows 
by the absence from the Library of volumes of the Record Office 
publications and the transactions of societies, the Committee 
Fecorimended the Council to include Record Office publications 
{n the list of volumes which cannot be borrowed from the Library 














and to it the loan of volumes of transactions for a longer 
period than two weeks. ‘They further recommended that 
Eualbe of Yelauie wbiel a Pulow way have oa ea Yrows the 


Library at one time shall be increased from four to six. By 

resolution of 26th January 1916 the Council agreed to these 

recommendations. ‘The rile as to volumes of the Record Office 
xublications does not refer to the volumes of the Chronicles and 
femorials (Rolls Series). 

‘A large number of books in leather bindings was found to be 
in need of repair, and a beginning has accordingly been made 
with this work, "A sun of 250 was especially granted for this 
purpose by the Council, 

Additional shelves have been erected in one of the empty 
rooms on the second mezzanine floor to relieve the congestion 
jn the main library. “As these shelves are not easily accessible 
BL Beigee the proper to place on them books not in frequent 


‘The Subject Index has made stendy progress and. is well i 
had Parodia Dublications ae how fe robe of belly 
AA : 
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indexed, and most of the transactions of the more important 
English societies are completed, All new books and periodicals 
—<where the main set of the latter has been indexed—are 
catalogued as they are received. By this means the cataloguing 
is Kept up to date andl the areas are being eenly overtaken. 
All the books and many of the more important periodicals are 
already catalogued, and the Committee would remind Fellows that 
this valuable addition to the Library is now available for their use. 

‘The following List of Accessions from January, 1915, to 
Tune, 1916, is arranged under subjects. A topographical list of 
thoee books which of be oo catalogued fa added 





ARCHITECTURE. 
‘Ambler, 1, The old halls and manor houses of Yorkshire, 
Dell, H, ‘Tho architectare of ancient 
Bond, F. ‘The chancel of English church« 
Clapham, A. W., and Godfrey, W. I. Some famous buildings and their 


story. 

Havell, & B, ‘The ancient and modioval architecture of India: 

Jackson, Sir T. G. Gothie architecture in France, England, and Tealy. 

Oliver, B. _ Old houses and village buildings in East Anglia. 

Rey, G. tude sur lee monuments de Yarchitecture militaire des. 
Craué on Syrie ot aus Tile de Chypre 

Sadleir, T. U., and Dickinson, P. L. Georgian mansions in Ireland, 

Vitruvisn.” ‘Tho’ ten books on’ architecture ; translated by MAL. 


Morgan, 
Weaver,” Memorials and Monuments. 


ART. 
Boones “Mota and metal working fa oi J 
ane a sow dc ow tare at Witton (178. 
Seely pet 
eG Piaget cee re 


a ‘Bo 
‘Victoria and’ Albert, Wisc." Catalog Sf a collection of plotatte tin 











Review ofthe principal acquisitions. 
‘Boo algo:~Bolls, Coramics, Coins, Glass, Manuscripts, Plate, Sculpture, 
‘Seals, Woodwork. 
ASSYRIOLOGY : soe Assyria under Topographical heading, 
BELLS. 
" ‘Bllacombe, H.'T. ‘The bells of the cathedral church of St. Peter, Exon, 
<(1874). 
wale iB, ‘Tho oburh bells of Bogland. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. aoe 
‘British Museum. List of catalogues of English book sales, 1676-1900. 
x Sippleestary elslogs af Marat hat. Gaeret 


Dowden, E. H., and Beles, F.C, A bibliography of the Scottish 
‘Liturgy. g 
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Minot Publio Library. Catalogue of works relating to the county of 
Surrey. 
Index to calendars of deeds concerning the 
county of Surrey. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
Bushell, W. D. Elias de Derham. 
‘Clarke, New lights on Chatterton. 
Fletcher, J. M. J. A Dorset worthy : 

Divine, 1016-86. 
Morny, D. David Laing, antiguary and bibliographer. 


CASTLES, FORTIFICATIONS, eto. 








William Stone, Royalist and 





















‘Adams, C. L. Castles of Freland. 

Cinch ‘coast defences from Roman times to the early yearn 
of! ch century, 

Fleming, J. 8. ‘Tho town wal fortifications of Ireland, 

Rey, G., tude sur les monuments de Varchitecture militaire des Coinés 
‘en Syrie ot dans Ile de Ch 


Fe. 
Schuch, £, Castles and abbeys of England in poetic and romantic lore, 


‘CERAMICS. 
Christy, M., and Reader, F, W. Excavation of the site of a medieval 
‘at Mill Green, Ingatestone, Esvex. 
Hoban, Hi L Tr “Chinese pottery and porcelain. 
May 1 Tiga found at Silebester. 
Shey evolution of the pete art. 
w ‘History of ancled® pottery, Greek, Etruscan, and 
icin Seat on Sv rok of Sait Bh, 


‘COINS AND MEDALS. 
British Musoum, Select Italian medals of the Renaissance 

Irwin, D. H. Wax medals and decorations isaued to the British military 

‘td avid forces from 1568 to 1989, 

Lockett, Re ©. Hoard of nine Anglo-Saxon peinies fourid in Dorset. 
COMPANIES AND GILDS, 

ae ‘A. H. A history of the “ of Di f 

ohngay A tory of tho worshipful company of Drapors of 


COSTUME. 
Quicherat, J. Histoire du eostime en France (1877), 


‘BCOLBSTOLOGY. : 


Bond, F. | The chancel of English churches. 
Webs) T. 8, Orienting of hurchs, once the practice ofall Chis. 


Wordnorth, and Maclean, D. Statutes and customs of Salabary 
See also: Bibliography, Glass, Plate, Woodwork. 


HOYPTOLOGY: we Egypt, under Topographical heading, 
GLASS, 
‘Weyman, H.T, The glass in Ludlow church. 
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GREEK ARCHAEOLOGY. 
British Museum. Select bronzes, Greek, &c. 
Droop, J.P, Archaeological excavation. : 
all, fi, BR.’ Aegean archaeology. 
‘Myres, J. L, Handbook of the Comola collection of antiquities from 
Cyprus in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 
Walters, H. B, History of ancieut pottery. 


HAGIOLOGY, 
Drake, M. and W. Saints and thelr emblems 
Smith; H.C. ‘The goldsmith and the young couple, 


HERALDRY. ‘ 
‘Holmo, Randall, ‘Tho academy of armory, 2nd vol, edited for the 
Roxburghe Club by 1. H, Jeayes, 
Hope W- HES J The erry an eulptares nthe Divinity school, 
Strohl, H, G, Horaldischer Atlas. 


HISTORY (ANCIENT). 
‘MeLennan, J. F. Studies in ancient history. 
Bitoniun, The leitors of, edited by O. M, Dalton. 


HISTORY (ENGLAND). 3 
Balled, A. ‘The Domesday Inquet 

‘The English borough in the twelfth century. 
Goulton, G. G. Medieval studies. 
Gast, Le, and Colvin, S. History of the Society of Dilettanti. 
Froissark. -Chronigues, 
Johnion, A. H. History of the . .. Drapers of London, 


Pixley, #, W. History of the baronetage.. 
Row H, ‘Ly, and Jolley, 7... War *beflnds and brosdides of ptevions 


wars, 1779-1706. 
‘Tout, T. #, A medieval burglary (The robbery of the Treasury at 
Westminster). 
— (WALES), 
Historleal Soolety of West Wales. 
‘T.. Wales and the Wars of the Roses. 
Stone, G.. Wales, her origins, struggles and lator history, institutions 


‘and manners. 
‘Thomas, D.R. The history of the diocese of St. Asaph. 
——— (SCOTLAND). 
‘The book of Arran. 
+ (FRANCE). 
‘Froissart, Chroniques. 
— (AMERICA). ~ 


‘Candall, B. Historic Jamaica. 
‘Fire, C. HL.” An American gatland, 1563-1769, 











i ‘2 
of Sumer and Akkad, 
Bios of : 
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HISTORY (RECORDS). 
Bedfordshire Historical Record Society. 
Banko, Ar i, Momovialeof St Margaret's church, Westminster the 
an 
Farrer, W.. Early Yorksbiire charters, 
Former, W.8. "acd Bogtoa's maniments,.. relating to South Lineoln- 


f Fountains abbey, 
ation of St Bartholomew's churel 








a a 





Peat, H. Liverpool Vestry books : vol. I, 1681-1814, 

Price, W. H. Churchwardens’ accounts’ of Badsey’ with Aldington, 4 
‘Worcestershire, 

Robinson, W. HH, Walsall records; translation of the ancient docu 
‘oenta in the Walsall chartulary in the British Musoum, ; 

Roxburghe Club. Survey of the lauds of William, frst Far] of Pembroke, ‘ 

‘Tumor, G. J.,and Salter, H. K, ‘Tho register of St. Augustine's abbey, § 
‘Canterbury, commonly called the Black Book : part I. , 

Wilkie, C. H. "The pariah registers of Littlo Chart, Kent, 1308-1013, 

Wilkie, K. W., The roriter book of St, Laurance, ‘Phanet, from 
1660 to 1653, 

‘The publications of the Public Record Office and of the various Record 

es for the year. 


. — (FAMILY). 
‘ \ Bushell, W. D. \ The Bellamies of Uxendon. 
Cullum, G. M. G. History of Middleton .. . of Chirk castle, 
Ravenscroft, W. and Re By ‘The family of Ravenwcrons 


= (apucation), 
‘Leach, A: B. The'schools of medioval England. 
$ ——\——.Rdncational chartars and documents, 
fe » sMurtay, Dy” “Merchiston Castle achool, 1858-8. 
O— QaITARY), 
ewin, D. H, War modals and decorations, 
7 Nowbaty H.’ ‘Tho sory ofthe Oxfordaize and Buckinghamshir Light 


Smithy ds A The Bina ook. of the Hon. Arilory Co. of 
‘London and the Ancient and Hon. Artillery Co, of Massachusett, 
ping, H. A.” The sory of the Royal Welch Fusiliers, 
feaver, L. The story of the Royal Scots (the Lothian Regiment), 


INSTITUTIONS. 
Hearn, WE, ‘The Aryan Household. 
Mebetioan, J.-F, "Studies in ancient history. 
‘The patrinzébal theory. 
MANUSCRIPTS, &, : 
British Museum, the Sede Aleiaidetone, parti.’ . 
ools of IHamination ; pact i, Hiberio-Saxon 
Bacly English schools, 700-1100; pate ii, Snglah twelfth and 
Dublin Tenis Cie Catalog of th MSS, in the trary, 
ibn, ¢ of the a 
enkininy A Paltogrephy ad Goorand. 
Fohnson, enkinson, Hi. “Court hand, 1060-1800, 
‘Tamer, 6. Barly Worcester gee ees 
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MONASTIC. 

Clapham, A. W. Lemes abbey, Brith, Kent, 
yy) R,” Hermits and anchorites of England, 

Kingsford, C.L. The Grey Friars of London. 

Lancaster, W. J, Chartulary of Fountains abbey. 

Moore, Ni ‘The book ofthe founilation of St. Bartholomew's church in 
Tandon. 

Robinion, CB. History ofthe priory an peculiar af Saith,Vorkahire, 








Schuch, H "Caatles and abbeys of England in poetic and romantic lore, 
MONUMENTS, 
Batsford, H., and Godfrey, W. M1. Bnglish mural monuments and 
‘tambtoien, 


Grifin, R. Kentish items : Wrotham, 
‘Weaver, i, Memorials and Monuniente, 


NUMERALS, 
Hil, G. F, The development of Arabic numerals in Europe. 


PALAROGRAPHY : eee Manuscripts, 


PLACENAMES, 
Goodall, A. Place-name of south-west Yorkshire, 
Sclpatsla W d-" Plncestaos of Cunoriand sad Wertmorland. 
Sepfton,d. iancabive Pacenanes 


PLATE. 
Cotterell, H. H. York powtorers, 1272-1095, 
Stanhope, B. 8., and Moffatt, H.” The church plate of the county of 
Hereford. 


PREHISTORICS. 
Canteill, 7. C. ” Flint chipping foors in south-west Pembrokeshire, 
Dawson, C. ‘Phe Piltdown skull (Eoanthropus daweeont. 

Keith, A.” ‘The Antiquity of Man. 

Nicholas, R. B.A prehistoric indastry in tabular Aint at Bambridge 

and Highfiald near Southam 
Oshora, H.R. Mon of the 6ld Stone Age. 
Probiatoris Socity of East: Anglia, Teron on, the exnvetions at 
Grime's Graves, Weeting, Norfolk, 1014, 
Smith, R.A. Fling finds in connection with sand. 
Prelstove probloms in Geology. 

olay W. J. Anciout utters and thes modera representatives, 20 
‘The Book of Arran, 


ROMAN ARCHAKOLOGY. ; 
British Maseam, Select bronzes, Greek, Ronian, and Etruscan. 
Haverfold, F. Roman Britain in 1914. 

May, T. The pottery found at Silchester. 
Walters, HB. History of ancient pottery, Greek, Etruscan and Roman. 
Wooler, EB. Roman flge co. Dacham). 

‘SCOLPTORE, 

Benton, G. M. On cortain carvings in Sastron Walden Chureh. 


‘Museum, Assyrian e, 
ae noel toe ip gate if Silanes 
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British Museum. sculptures, 











bronzes! Greek, Roman and Etruscan, 

Catalogue ofthe engrave gems of the post slasea! 

Gardner, A. rep supae of the thirteonth contury; Medici 
Society portfolio, i. 

Hope, We HSt. J. ‘Tho heraldry and seulpture in the Divinity school, 


ra 
Prason, T. J, ‘Tho bronze doors of Monte Cassino and of St, Paul's, 


SEALS, 
Birch, W, de G, History of Scottish seals, 
Hope, W. H. St, J. A palatinate seal of John, earl of Warrenne, 

Surrey and Sirathorne. 





SOCIETIES, 
Cust, L., and Colvin, 8. History of the Society of Dilettanti, 
"TEXTILES. 
Felkin, W, A history of the machine wrought hoslery and lace 


manufietare, 
‘Thomson, W. G. Tapestry weaving in England. 


‘TOPOGRAPHY : ses Topographical List, 


‘woopworKk. 


ox, Ppt terns an eran El harsh 
H.C. "An early Georgian tabto in the hutch of St. Nichola, 


ith, 
ttle Horwood, Bucks. 
Victorino Alteot Musosts, ‘Th fata room from Siuergh castle, 


‘< TOPOGRAPHICAL LIST ‘ 





EUROPE, 
BRITISH ISLES, 
BNGLAND. 
General Works. ui 
Ballard, A. Tho Di est, 
The Rapla Borale a tho ewes canzy 
Batsford, Hand We H. English moral moniments and 


‘Brith Musou. sof catalogues of Bol Rook le 1670-1000. 
‘School of illumination + @) Hiberno-Sexon: 
Bali sehoos, 00-11005" ‘Sash toa eh einoaet 


Bondy oe Ths chan of 
Claphain, A. W., and Godtvoy, W 2 es asap mt % 


ay it eis an anchors of Bogan. 


Englih cost defences. 
Seutieh, ©, GS Medd sete : 
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Cox, J.C. Pulpits, lecterns and organs in English churches. 
Froisart. Chroniques. 
Haverfeld, F. Roman Britain in 1914. 
Irwin, D. Hl.” War medals and decorations. 
Jackson, "T, G. Gothie architecture in France, England and Italy. 
Johnson, G., and Jenkinson, H. English Court hand, 1066-1600, 
Leach, A. F. "Schools of medieval England. 
‘Educational charters and documents. 
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NOTE ON THE ACCOUNTS FOR 1915 


‘Tux fact that a surplus of £842 (1914) has shrunk to £17 
(9018) demands explanation before it can be accepted Tt is 
lue to two causes—decrease in income, £68 16s, 2d. ; increase in 
expenditure, £268 1s, Sa ‘Taking thre two amounts together, 
ani adding the suxplus of 1915, gress the #948 10s, A the 
us of 1914, 

decrease in income is mainly due to the rise in ineome-tax 
(£49 6s.) which, though it affects 1916, is no permanent los, 
since it will be recovered in 1916, Of the increase in 
ttre, £172 2.94. is due to Publications ; £96 18s. 9d. to + 
£48 4s, 6d, more has gone in Salaries, and £45 17s, 1id. in House 
diture, aircraft Insurance and fuel being the two main factors 

of the last item of increase. 

Following a precedent of 1798, when the Society recognized the 
then serious crisis by subscribing £500 to the service of the State, 
Year taken up £800 ofthe War Loan of 44 pox cont ofthis 
£400 is allotted to the General Fund and £100 to the Research 
Fund. ‘This subscription was made use of, under the offer of the 

‘to convert the eapital of the Owen Fund, represented. 
by £800 2} per cent. annuities, into £192 Ge. 1d, of the new loan, 
The ‘will be an increase in the, income of this fund of 
2£1 80, 04, per annum. 
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MAGNI ROTULL SCACCARIL NORMANNI®, Edited by ‘Tuoxas 
Stanumox, F.S.A. 2 vols, 8¥0, London, 1840-4. Pvicoin cloth, 1dx Od. 
PREHISTORIC STONE MONUMENTS: CORNWALL. By Rev. W. C. 
Loxm, M.A. F.8.A. Sm. Kol, London, 1885. Price in cloth, 10s, 
ARCHABOLOGICAL SURVEY’ 
2) KENT. By Guonan Paro PSAs 
2} HERTRORDSILIIE, hy dn Joy Brawn KCB, V2. 
CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND. hy Guaxcuston Ferovsox, 
HS.A.j and LANCASHIRE NORTI-OR-THESANDS, By Hl 
































Connin 
TANGASHIRE. By Wrassa0 Hannox 
{5} Hinneronbstinntl py ty. 40. Baan, FS.A., Jan Dave, 


‘and F, Havanvrein, ¥.8.A. 
(0) NORTHANTS. By T. J. Guonox, Price 6, each. 


YARD. AND METRE SCALE FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES. 
‘Prigo Od. oF 6. por dozen, post free. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBITION OF ENGLISH 
MEDIEVAL ALABASTER WORK. Price 16s, (no discount to Fellows). 


HISTORIOAL PRINTS, 


1, Le Champ du Drap d'Or, or the potesiey of Henry VIII and Francis I 
Tetween Guines and Arden, 1690, ofp) 
Pe trea rit "Forces neat Po mouth, 1545, £2 4. Od. 
3: inten of eanySVHlk a Dover 300" 28 tr Oe 
Procession of award y ‘VI from the Tower to Westminster, £9 99, Od. 
: eof Henry VIL from Calas, 16th 41 I. Od. 
- Slope of Boulogoe by Henry Vite Dee et tin aa” 
Phan of Londos, temp. Elzabeth. nt frit 
Roman pavement at Stunteldy Oxon, 
ie poate a cia le fod 
Ihr Ea in Goes evil gt Ft Bere; 
trate] of Lord Darnley, ete. £1 1a, Od. 
1b Mee Ghdrn of Gnstan 1 King of Denmark £1 04 
4 ren of Christan ef Denmark. £1 1, 
18, Chatles Brandon, Dulce of Suffolk, aod Mary, Queen of France. £1 1s, 0d. 
Me ae ar aoe ‘of Suffolk, and "Adrian "Stokes her second husband. 
ry 
18, Lady Jane Grey. £1 14. 0d. 
28. Edward V1 granting the Palace of Brdewall for « Hospital, £1 le, Od. 
20, Charles Land Heneeta Maria. £1 le, 0d. 
2 View ofthe Chir sed the Strand, 1. Be 
: View of the Char ams, 9 
3B. Portrait of Sr Joht Hawkwoot, ioe eae copter! 
38 Four Views of Stanton Harcourt, Oxon. 2 2x 0d. 
































